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"Christ  with  the  Teachers":  An  ex- 
ample of  Gothic  w^ood  carving  by  the 
Bavarian  sculptor  Riemenschneider. 
688. 


Crunelle,  Leonard,  Sculptor  of  Children 
— Leonard    Crunelle,    the    miner-sculp- 
tor,  and  portrait-bust  of   his   first   baby, 
Marguerite,    26;     the     fountain     which 
won   Leonard   Crunelle  the   Montgom- 
ery Ward   sculpture   prize   at   the   Chi- 
cago   exhibit    last    year:     The    artist's 
four    children     were    his    models,    28; 
"Easter  Angel,"  29;   "The   Skater,"  30. 
Dance  of  the  Future  as  Created  and  Il- 
lustrated by  Isadora  Duncan— Isadora 
Duncan  in  Greek  dress,  49;  detail  from 
a    frieze    in    the    Acropolis     Museum, 
Athens,      showing     motion      and      lines 
which   Miss  Duncan  has  found  inspir- 
ing,   50;    children    from    Isadora    Dun- 
can's   dancing    school,    dancing    in    the 
woods,    51;    showing    exquisite    grace 
and    bodily    beauty   in    Miss    Duncan's 
Berlin  school,  53. 
Desert,   Reclaiming  the— An   onion   field 
m    a    model   farm    at    Fallon,    Nevada; 
Alfalfa    is    the    principal    forage    in    Ne- 
vada, 579;  showing  how  they  cultivate 
cabbage    in    Fallon;    a   county    fair    in    a 
Western  town  is  a  proud  moment  for 
the  farmer,  580;  a  birdseye  view  of  one 
hundred    miles    of    the    the    Truckee- 
Carson   project;    fourteen-foot   corn   at 
Truckee-Carson,    581;    main    irrigation 
dam,    Truckee    River;    head-gate    drop, 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  Na- 
vada,  582. 
Desert,    Reclaiming   the— Cattle    feeding 
near   Phoenix,  which  is   the  capital  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley;  a  typical  scene 
at   shearing  time  in  the  beautiful  Ari- 
zona Valle}^  697;  a  palm-bordered  car- 
nage   way    leading    to    a    dwelling    in 
Phoenix;    an    irrigation    ditch    in    this 
region,    which    has    the    beauty    of    a 
centuries-old   river,  698;   ostrich    farm- 
ing; a  cool  and  pleasant  spot  in  which 
to  pack  up  a  large  Arizona  melon  crop, 
699;    the    capitol    at    Phoenix,    built   of 
volcanic   tufa   on    a   foundation    of   na- 
tive granite;  home  of   Mr.   Dwight  B. 
Heard,  built  near   Phoenix,  700. 
Developing  a   Home   Industry— Rug  de- 
sign,   in    which    barbaric    symbols    are 
used    in    the    border,   238:    rug    design, 
showing    Mrs.    Albee's    adaptation    of 
primitive   forms,  240. 
Dwellings,    Designs    for    Craftsman    Ru- 
ral— First    floor    plan,    718;    Craftsman 
house    designed    for    a    warm    climate, 
showing  side  porch  and  pergola;  rear 
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view,  showing  lines  of  roof  and  ar- 
rangement of  windows,  719;  a  Crafts- 
man farmhouse,  designed  with  a  view 
to  beauty  as  well  as  utilitj^:  a  corner 
in  the  sitting  room  of  the  farmhouse, 
720;  second  story  plan,  721;  farmhouse, 
first  floor  plan,  second  floor  plan,  722. 

Education  in  a  Southern  School — Milk- 
ing time  on  the  school  farm  at  'Pos- 
sum Trot;  the  rustic  dairy  built  by  the 
boys  on  the  school  farm,  709;  the  lit- 
tle cabin  where  the  "Sunday  Lady" 
first  told  stories  to  the  'Possum  Trot 
children;  a  group  of  students  who 
work  through  the  summer  at  Miss 
Berr3''s  school  farm,  710. 

Farmhouse.  A  Craftsman :  Designed  for 
Country  Members  of  the  Home-Build- 
ers' Club,  Who  May  Desire  Such  a 
Home — A  Craftsman  farmhouse,  349; 
hving  room,  showing  inglenook  and 
glimpse  of  hallway,  350;  first  floor 
plan,  351;  second  floor  plan,  352. 

Fires,  Forest — Fighting  fire  by  clearing 
the  ground  ahead  of  it;  cutting  design- 
ed to  arrest  fire  and  brush  properly 
stacked.  325;  rangers  discovering  fire 
in  a  national  reserve;  the  solitary 
cabin  of  a  ranger  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  326. 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern,  as  "Salva- 
tion Nell"  in  her  new  play  of  that 
name,  497. 

Folk-Tales,  Russian,  as  They  Are  Told 
in  Pictures  for  the  Children  of  the 
Czar — Vasilissa  hurrying  home  from 
Baba  Yaga's  hut  with  a  skeleton  head 
for  a  torch,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  259; 
Vasilissa  meeting  white  knight  on  her 
way  to  Baba  Yaga's  hut,  263;  dear  Sis- 
ter' Alenushka  and  dear  Brother  Iva- 
nushka.  264;  other  scenes  from  the 
fairy  story  of  Alenushka  and  Ivanush- 
ka,  265:  the  witch's  garden  in  the  story 
of  "The   White   Duckling."   266. 

Great  Falls:  The  Pioneer  City  of  Mon- 
tana— seven  illustrations.  203-206. 

Home  in  Japan,  An  Artist's— View  of 
Helen  Hvde's  house  in  the  district 
known  as'Akasaka  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  a 
corner  of  the  studio,  looking  out  into 
Japanese  garden,  186;  in  the  dining 
room  you  notice  the  invasion  of  West- 
ern conveniences;  the  beauty  and  smi- 
plicity  of  this  room  are  con.spicuous 
both  'in  wall  treatment  and  furniture, 
188. 


House,  A  California  INIission — A  con- 
crete California  house  built  in  Mission 
style;  view  of  dining  room,  showing 
built-in  buffet  and  French  doors,  which 
open  on  a  patio,  725. 

House,  A  Craftsman,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills — Front  elevation  of  Mr.  Barber's 
house  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  built 
from  Craftsman  plans;  detail  of  stone 
entrance,  211;  rear  elevation;  the  bil- 
liard room,  212;  first  floor  plan,  213; 
second  floor  plan;  attic  and  roof  plan, 
214. 

House,  A  Craftsman,  that  Was  Finished 
Inside  by  the  Owner  and  Furnished 
Mainly  with  Home-made  Things — A 
house  built  by  Irving  King,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  from  Craftsman  plans : 
Front  and  back  elevations,  347;  living 
room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  King;  library 
in  which  the  furniture  was  made  by 
Mr.  King  and  his  sons,  348. 

House,  A  Plain  Cement — An  interesting 
house  owned  by  Mr.  John  Candee  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  view  of  living  room, 
showing  simple,  attractive  furnishing, 
726;    floor   plans,   727. 

Houses,  Two  Craftsman — First  story 
plan,  cement  house ;  second  story 
plan,  cement  house,  592;  a  Craftsman 
cement  house  for  town  or  country;  en- 
trance hall  and  staircase,  seen  from  the 
living  room,  593;  a  Craftsman  farm- 
house to  be  built  at  Bogota,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  chimneypiece  and  fireside  seat 
in  living  room,  594;  attic  plan,  cement 
house;  detail  of  a  casement  window, 
cement  house,  595;  first  floor  plan, 
farmhouse,  596;  second  floor  plan, 
farmhouse,  597. 

Houses,  Two  Craftsman — Plaster  dwell- 
ing, first  floor  plan,  472;  plaster  dwell- 
ing, second  floor  plan,  473;  detail  in 
a  double  hung  window,  474;  Craftsman 
house  for  town  or  country;  fireplace 
and  bookcases  in  living  room,  475; 
Craftsman  farmhouse:  View  showing 
front  and  pergola;  rear  view  showing 
broad  sweep  of  roof,  476;  farmhouse, 
first  floor  plan.  477;  farmhouse,  second 
floor  plan,  478;  sideboard  for  dining 
room,  479:  cupboard  for  kitchen;  coun- 
ter shelf  for   kitchen,  480. 

House,  The  Craftsman's — Entrance  to 
"Craftsman  Farms,"  78;  fireplace  in 
open-air  dining  room,  79;  floor  plan  of 
lower    story,    80;    front    view    of    the 
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house    at    Craftsman    J'arms,    showing 
the   two  pergolas   and  the   outdoor  fire- 
place for  camp  cooking,  8i;  rear  view 
of  the  house,  showing   sleeping  porch 
and  balconies,  82;  a  corner  of  the  liv- 
ing   room,    showing   staircase    and    the 
decorative    use    of    structural    features, 
83;   corner  of  the  dining  room,  show- 
ing   fireplace    and    built-in    sideboard, 
84;  detail  of  living  room,  showing  fire- 
place,    doors     and     sunroom,     and     en- 
trance  to   vestibule,   85;    floor   plan    of 
second    story,   88;    floor   plan    of   attic, 
89;    section   through   exterior  wall,   90; 
detail  of  first  story,  floor  and  wall  con- 
struction;   horizontal    section    through 
second    story    outside    wall,    91;    main 
girder  in  living  room;  detail  of  rafters, 
92;   detail   of   attic   and   roof   construc- 
tion, 93. 
"Indian  Chief"  and  "Charging  Panther," 
by  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  sculptor,  498. 
Konta,  Alexander,  who   translated   from 
the  Hungarian  the  version  of  Molnar's 
"The    Devil,"    produced    by    Harrison 
Grey  Fiske,    118. 
Lincoln :    Howard   Pyle,   painter,  499. 
Metalwork,     Craftsman   —   Oval     metal 
bowl    for    dining    table,    plan    of    oval 
bowl,    full    size    section    through    leg, 
234;    round    metal    nut    bowl,    plan    of 
large,    circular   bowl,    plan    of    circular 
bowl,   235;    circular   ash   bowl;    section 
through   circular   bowl ;    repousse    copper 
belt   buckle;   back  of  belt   buckle;   ob- 
long ash  tray;   section  of  oblong  tray; 
circular    ash    tray;    section    of    circular 
tray,  372. 
Molnar,    Ferenc,    author    of   the    Hunga- 
rian drama  "The  Devil,"   117. 
Music,    The    American    Idea    in — David 
Bispham,    673;     Mr.     Arthur     Farv/ell, 
composer  and  founder   of   the   Ameri- 
can  Music  Society,  674. 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York,  The— 
Jewelry   designed  and  executed  by   E. 
R.  Vedder  and  Angela  R.  Vedder,  605; 
printed   cotton   hanging,  by  Ami   Mali 
Hicks;      peacock     embroidery     design 
(Aubusson    loom),   by   Albert    Herter, 
606;  silver  soup  ladle  and  candlestick, 
by  Miss  Grace  Hazen;  silver  porringer 
and    plate,    by    Samuel     Buloss;     two 
groups   of   pottery   shown    at   the    Na- 
tional Arts   Club   exhibit   of   Arts   and 
Crafts:     Examples    from    the    Grueby 
and   Marblehead   w^orks   and   from    the 


studio    of   Jane    Hoagland,    007;    deco- 
rative   tiles    from    the    National    Arts 
Club  exhibit:    Designs  by  Charles  and 
Leon  Volkmar,  the  Grueby  and  Rook- 
wood  potteries;  three  sets  of  decorat- 
ive tiles  from   the   Marblehead   potter- 
ies, 608. 
Needlework:     Pillow^s;   curtains   in    sten- 
cil   and   applique,   367;    patterns    for   pil- 
lows  worked  in   simple   darning  stitch 
upon  willow  weave  cloth,  366;  curtains 
showing    combinations    of    stencil    and 
embroidery    and     of     applique    and    em- 
broider}', 368. 
Noorian,  Zado.  The  Craftsmanship   of— 
Some      of     Zado     Noorian's     jewelry, 
showing   the    robin's    nest,    wheat    and 
palrn-leaf      designs      set      with      semi- 
precious stones,  360;  some  of  the  beau- 
tifully-colored    minor     jewels     set     in 
gray  silver,  after  old  Oriental  designs, 
362. 
Niirnberg,  The  Spell  of— "The  Niirnberg 
IMadonna" :      A    rare    piece    of    wood 
carving  in  the  old   Carthusian  monas- 
tery, 567;  the  river  which  runs  through 
Niirnberg  is  spanned  here  and  there  by 
picturesque    buildings,    568;    old    Niirn- 
berg   houses     with    beautiful    w-ooden 
balconies  and   tiled   roofs;   inner  court 
in   the   old    Tucher   house   in    Niirnberg, 
569;    The   Spittlerthor,   Niirnberg,   with 
a  dwelling  house  in  the  old  wall,  570. 
Opera,  Nationalism  in — Mary  Garden  as 
Louise    in    Charpentier's    opera    of    the 
Paris    shop    girl,    407;    Bella    Alten    as 
Gretcl    and    Lina    Abarbanell    as    Hansel 
in  the  opera  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel,''  410: 
Fritz  Feinhals  as  Hans  Sachs  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"    408;    Johanna    Gadski 
as   Eva  in  "Die   ^Meistersinger,"  409. 
Painters,  Our  Western:    What   Chicago 
Is  Doing  Toward  the  Development  of 
a  Vital   Spirit  in  American  Art — ^^"The 
Borghese    Gardens,"    by    Frederic    Ch. 
Walton.   T41  :  "Arno";  a  water  color,  by 
Frederic  Ch.  Walton,  142;  "The  Big  Barn." 
by  Laren  N.  Holland.  143  ;  "An  Armload 
of    Wood,"   by    Adam    Emory    Albright ; 
portrait    of    "Miss    Grace,"    bv    Louis 
Betts.      145;      "Fishing     for     Tautog." 
"Looking  for  Clams,"  by  Adam  Emory 
Albright.    146;    "The    Connoisseur."   by 
Walter  Marshall  Clute,  147:  portrr.it  of 
William  O'Brien's  son,  b}'  Louis  Betts, 
148. 
Pastel,    Painters    in.    Mediaeval    and    Mod- 
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ern— Pastels  by  William  Carey  Braz- 
ington:  "Ysaye,  9;  "Mrs.  C.  of  New 
York,"  10;  "The  Artist's  Mother,"  13; 
"Polly,"  14;  "Charlotte,"  15;  "Mr. 
Gere,"  16. 

Progress  in  Our  National  Art  Must 
Spring  from  the  Development  of  In- 
dividuality of  Ideas  and  Freedom  of 
Expression  —  Paintings  by  Robert 
Henri:  "Eva  Green,"  frontispiece; 
"Young  Woman  in  Black";  "El  Tan- 
go"; "Antonio  Ponas  (Calero),  el  Pica- 
dor''; "Rocks  and  Sea,"  .ig^-.^gS. 

Reclamation  Service,  The — Principal  ir- 
rigation projects  in  the  Western 
United  States,  455;  at  work  in  the 
Corbett  tunnel,  Shoshone  project,  458; 
dam  and  diversion  canal,  Minidoka 
project;  the  great  coffin  gates,  Minido- 
ka project.  460;  dam  and  water  gates, 
Truckee-Carson  project;  concrete- 
lined  section  of  canal,  Umatilla  project, 
461;  scene  in  the  Gunnison  canyon,  Un- 
compahgre  project,  462. 

Reform  for  the  Truant  Boy — The  Ad- 
ministration Building  of  the  Parental 
School  for  Truant  Boys;  some  of  the 
cottages  of  the  Parental  School  which 
are  arranged  around  the  campus,  439 ; 
campus  of  the  Parental  School,  about 
which  the  boys'  cottages  are  grouped; 
general  view  of  the  Parental  School, 
showing  industrial  shops  and  out- 
lying farm  land,  440;  truant  boys  who 
are  learning  to  be  florists  at  the  Brook- 
lyn truant  school;  hitching  up  for  the 
fire  drill  at  the  Brooklyn  truant  school, 
441;  workshop  of  the  Manhattan  truant 
school;   boys    in   the   schoolroom,   442. 

Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself.   122. 

Remington,  Frederic,  Painter  and  Sculp- 
tor— "The  Bell  Mare,"  "The  Ceremony 
of  the  Scalps,"  "The  Emigrants." 
"Downing  the  Nigh  Leader."  "The  Buf- 
falo Hunters,"  Frederic  Remington, 
Painter;  sketches  of  American  Indian 
types,  bv  Frederic  Remington,  659-668. 

Roofs,  Sla'te,  What  Can  Be  Done  With— 
An  eighth  century  English  chapel, 
which  reveals  the  durability  and  pic- 
turesque quality  of  uneven  slate  as  a 
roof  covering,  229;  showing  diflferent 
sizes  and  thicknesses  of  slate  and  how 
they  are  treated  to  make  an  interest- 
ing roof.  230. 

Rugs,  Abnakee — .\bnakee  rug  frame,  354. 

Ships  of  All  Ages  in  F.  D.  Millet's  Mu- 


ral Decorations  in  the  Baltimore  Cus- 
tom House— A  Roman  galley;  a 
Chinese  junk;  a  Liverpool  packet;  The 
Reliance,  427;  Egyptian  and  Greek 
galleys,  sixteen  hundred  B.  C,  three 
hundred  B.  C;  Saxon,  Danish  and 
Norman  vessels:  fourth  to  tenth  cen- 
turies; English  war  vessels  of  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  428; 
American  warships,  latter  part  of 
eighteenth  century;  American  war 
vessels  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; modern  United  States  warships, 
429;'  the  Spanish  felucca;  a  Venetian 
fishing  boat;  a  Chinese  rice  boat;  a 
Norwegian  fishing  boat,  430. 

Slums,  The  Real  Drama  of  the— Etch- 
ings by  John  Sloan :  "The  Little 
Bride";  "Fun— One  Cent";  "Roofs- 
Summer  Night";  "The  Show-Case," 
S60-563. 

Spirit  of  the  West,  The— Vernal  Falls, 
Yosemite  Valley,  California,  65;  the 
latter-day  farmer  combines  cultivation 
with  stock-raising,  66;  sheep  on  a 
summer  range,  they  are  home-fed  in 
winter,  67;  I.  B.  Perrine's  ranch  in  the 
canyon  of  the  Snake  River,  68;  the 
great  irrigation  work  is  making  oases 
out  of  former  desert  spots,  69;  Parma, 
Idaho,  one  of  the  many  towns  that 
have  attained  a  lusty  growth  in  a  few 
years;  the  newspaper  office  is  never 
absent  from  the  infant  settlement,  70; 
the  haystacks  are  typical  of  the  big 
way  in  which  they  do  things  in  the 
West;  in  the  hopfield  the  laborers  are 
no  less  vigorous  and  healthy  than  the 
product,    71;    Lake    Tahoe,    California, 

72.    . 

Teaching  American  Children  to  Play — 
Foreign  children  doing  the  country 
dances  of  their  native  land  at  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  193;  children  marching 
out  to  the  center  of  lawn  for  the 
Italian  dance;  New  York  immigrants 
in  native  dances  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  the  women  in  peasant  dress, 
school  children  grouped  in  the  back- 
ground,  196. 

Ullman,  Paul :  One  of  the  Younger 
American  Artists  Who  Is  Adding  to 
Our  Reputation  as  a  Nation  of  Por- 
trait Painters — Paintings  by  Paul  Ull- 
man :  William  M.  Chase ;  "Au  Buffet" ; 
"Child  Playing  Lady,"  309-311;  Paul 
Ullman,  American  Portrait  Painter,  312. 
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What  Does  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  Stand  For? — "Red  Mitts,"  by 
Hilda  Belcher,  frontispiece,  opp.  p. 
515;  portrait  by  Howard  Gardiner  Gush- 
ing, 528;  "The  Morning  Hours,"  by 
Gharles  G.  Gurran,  524;  "Sea  Baths," 
by  Jean  Maclane  Johansen,  525;  west 
view  of  the  sculpture  exhibit  of  the 
National  Academy,  1908,  526;  "Mirth," 
by  William  Sergeant  Kendall ;  Pierre 
Marot  Purves,  by  Ghester  Beach; 
"Infant's  Head,"  by  Edith  Woodman 
Burroughs;  "The  Skater,"  by  Abaste- 
nia  Eberle,  527;  "The  River,"  by 
James  Preston;  "Boats  at  Low  Tide," 
by  Edward  H.  Potthast,  528. 

Window,  A  Staircase,  executed  in  fav- 
rile  glass  under  the  direction  of  Louis 
C.  Tiffany,  for  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  F, 
Leary,  Seattle,  Washington,  121. 

Window,  Building  a  Stained  Glass — 
Pressing  the  glass   into  place,  98;  fit- 


ting lead  in  around  the  glass,  99;  two 
examples  of  stained  glass,  100,  lor. 

Woman's  Art  Achievement,  The  Qual- 
ity of — "Lamentation";  "lo  and  Jupi- 
ter"; "The  Rising  of  the  Sun";  "The 
Sphinx,"  by  Rosa  Silberer,  293-296. 

Woodcarving — African  elephant,  107 ;  Penn- 
sylvania mud  terrapin ;  European  pelican, 
108;  elephant  tortoise;  pelican,  109. 

Woodcarving  and  Its  Possibilities  as 
One  of  the  Household  Arts  of  the 
People — Two  chests,  designed  and 
carved  by  Karl  von  Rydingsvard,  730; 
detail  of  desk,  showing  method  of 
carving;  desk  carved  in  Norwegian 
style,  by  Karl  von  Rydingsvard,  732. 

Wood-Engraving — "The  Squire's  Son," 
by  Gordon  Graig,  43;  "The  Witch,"  by 
Will  Bradley,  44;  "The  Little  Bridge," 
by  Louise  Glazier,  44;  "Mercury,"  by 
Glemence  Housman,  45;  "The  Old 
Farm,"  by  Paul  Gollin,  46;  "Spring- 
time," by  Lucien  Pissaro,  46. 
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Academy,  The  National.  See  What 
Does  the  National  Academy  Stand  for? 

/Esthetic  Activities  in  America :  An  An- 
swer to  His  Critics — By  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum,  301. 

Alcohol,  Denatured :  The  Fuel  and  Lu- 
minant  of  the  Future:  Alcohol  for  il- 
lumination, heat  and  power;  economy 
and  convenience  of  using  alcohol  will 
most  affect  the  rural  districts ;  will 
eventualh'  be  important  in  reclama- 
tion, 94. 

Als  ik  Kan — By  The  Editor:  The  Peo- 
ple Must  Think — Grover  Cleveland  : 
Individualism  on  the  decline;  American 
public  is  plastic  material  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  has  the  daring  to  mold 
it  to  his  purpose;  the  common  people 
must  think  for  themselves;  the  indi- 
vidual must  cultivate  independence  in 
mental  processes  and  actions,  no. 
Why  Farming  Lacks  Interest  to  the 
Average  Farmer:  The  fact  that  pleas- 
ure is  considered  a  thing  apart  from 
work  is  the  whole  root  of  the  matter; 
the  one  thing  needed  in  farm  life  and 
to  make  it  interesting  is  beauty;  inspi- 
ration which  comes  in  working  with 
Nature;  The  Farmers'  Bank  at  Owa- 
tonna,  Minnesota,  and  its  art  influence 
on  the  farmers  who  come  into  touch 
with  it,  248. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Election:  The 
awakening  of  the  people  to  their  po- 
litical rights  and  responsibilities; 
marked  effect  of  the  closed  booth  and 
the  secret  ballot;  how  party  shackles 
were  shaken  off;  a  look  into  the  future 
of  politics,  T,7^. 

Danger  of  Toe  Much  System  in  Edu- 
cation as  Opposed  to  the  Real  Train- 
ing that  Comes  from  Direct  Experi- 
ence :  Why  our  primitive  schools 
turned  out  leaders  of  men;  just  enough 
schooling  to  whet  the  appetite:  a  boy 
went  to  school  because  he  wanted  to 
know  things;  how  a  boy  may  "find 
himself"  by  doing  well  that  which  is 
at  hand,  493. 

Cooperation  of  Employer  and  Em- 
ployed as  a  Solution  of  Socialism  and 
the  Labor  Question  :  Object  of  Social- 
ism;    benefits     of    cooperation;     futile 


effects  of  lockouts  and  strikes,  618. 
An  Effort  to  Coordinate  American 
Art :  A  proposed  council  of  the  fine 
arts ;  benefits  which  will  result  from 
Government  recognition  and  support 
of  art  and  architecture;  importance  of 
the  closing  act  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration,  727. 

Architecture,  Gothic,  the  Abiding  Lesson 
of:  All  Its  Beauty  and  Inspiration  the 
Outgrowth  of  Sound  Construction — 
By  Ernest  A.  Batchelder:  Construct- 
ive problems  solved  by  Mediaeval 
craftsmen;  the  story  of  the  arch,  the 
flying  buttress  and  the  pinnacle;  how 
these  features  of  construction  became 
ornamental;  the  spirit  of  the  crafts- 
men, 533. 

Art,  American,  Individuality,  Sincerity 
and  Reverence  in — By  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum :  The  spirit  in  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture at  the  top  notch  of  medioc- 
rity; America  in  her  art  is  lacking  in 
reverence,  sincerity  and  individuality,  3. 

Art,  American,  by  Louis  H.  Sullivan. 
See  Is  Our  Art  a  Betrayal  Rather 
Than  an  Expression  of  American  Life? 

Art,  Borderland :  The  Opera  of  Debussy 
and  Maeterlinck— By  Katharine  Metcalf 
Roof:  The  Opera  of  Pelleas  and  Me- 
lisande  discussed;  the  work  of  Debussy 
and  Maeterlinck;  Mary  Garden  as  Me- 
lisande,  131. 

Art,  Modern  German :  Its  Revelation  of 
Present  Social  and  Political  Conditions 
in  Prussianized  Germany — By  M.  Ir- 
win MacDonald;  The  German  exhibit 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  how  it 
is  judged  by  the  American  public;  "As 
the  life  is,  so  the  art  will  be";  lack  of 
unity  in  the  works  exhibited;  modern 
unrest  shown  in  the  paintings  of  the 
younger  men;  German  landscapes  in- 
adequate; the  more  notable  exhibits 
discussed,  631. 

A  Touch  of  the  Sun:  A  Story — By  An- 
nie Hamilton  Donnell,   18. 

Bank  Built  for  Farmers.  A :  Louis  Sul- 
livan Designs  a  Building  which  Marks 
a  New  Epoch  in  American  Architect- 
ure—By Carl  K.  Bennett:  The  bank 
at  Owatonna,  Minnesota;  a  simple  dig- 
nified building  expressing  in  its  archi- 
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tecture  the  business  of  banking;  the 
building  and  its  decorations  described, 
176. 

Barnard,  George  Gray:  The  Spirit  of  the 
New  World  in  Sculpture — By  Katha- 
rine Metcalf  Roof:  Examples  of  his 
work  and  their  worth;  what  the  art 
world  thinks  of  him,  270. 

Beauty,  The  Touch  of:  A  Poem — By 
Elsa  Barker,  404. 

Book  Reviews:  "A  Week  in  the  White 
House  with  President  Roosevelt,"  by 
William  Bayard  Hale;  "The  Shoulders 
of  Atlas,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
man; "The  Ideas  of  a  Plain  Country 
Woman,"  by  The  Country  Contribu- 
tor; "Handicapped,"  by  Emery  Pottle; 
"Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction," 
by  Clayton  Hamilton;  "The  Charm  of 
the  English  Village,"  by  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field;  Paths  to  the  Heights,"  by  Shel- 
don Leavitt;  "Persia,  the  Awakening 
East,"  by  W.  P.  Cresson;  "Millais  and 
Carlo  Dolci,"  by  George  Hay;  "Rose 
MacLeod,"  by  Alice  Brown;  "The 
Spanish  Jade,"  by  Maurice  Hewlett; 
"The  Way  of  the  Woods,"  by  Edward 
Breck;  International  Studio  Colour 
Photography,  120. 

"Farm  Draining,"  by  Judge  Henry  F. 
French;  "Draining  for  Profit  and 
Draining  for  Health,"  by  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.;  "Land  Draining,"  by 
Manley  Miles;  "R.  J.'s  Mother  and 
Some  Other  People,"  by  Margaret  De- 
land;  "Leaf  and  Tendril,"  by  John 
Burroughs;  "The  Soul  of  Spain,"  by 
Havelock  Ellis;  "Seven  Centuries  of 
Lace,"  by  Mrs.  John  Hungerford  Pol- 
len; "Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Dec- 
oration," by  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman; 
"Drawings  of  Great  Masters :  Rem- 
brandt, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R. 
A.,"  by  R.  S.  Clouston,  256. 
"National  and  Social  Problems,"  by 
Frederic  Harrison;  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child,"  by  Frank  Danby;  "The  Book 
of  the  Pearl,"  by  George  Frederick 
Kunz;  "Over  Bemerton's,"  by  E.  V. 
Lucas;  "Strongheart,"  by  Frederick  R. 
Burton;  "The  Gentleman,"  by  Alfred 
OUivant;  "Every  Man  for  Himself,"  by 
Norman  Duncan;  "Mr.  Wind  and 
Madam  Rain,"  by  Paul  de  Musset; 
"Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
by  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison;  "An  Incar- 


nation of  the   Snow,"  by  F.   W.   Bain, 

379- 

"The  Creed  of  Buddha,"  by  the  author 
of  "The  Creed  of  Christ";  "The  Im- 
mortal Moment,"  by  May  Sinclair; 
"Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education 
and  Other  Educational  Discussions," 
by  Paul  H.  Hanus;  "The  Princess  and 
the  Goblin"  and  "The  Princess  and 
Curdie,"  by  George  Macdonald;  "Tan 
and  Teckle,"  by  Charles  Lee  Bryson; 
"The  Quiet  Singer,"  by  Charles  Han- 
son Towne;  "The  War  in  the  Air," 
by  H.  G.  Wells;  "Joan  of  Garioch," 
by  Albert  Kinross;  "Mind  and  Work," 
by  Luther  H.  Gulick;  "Government  by 
the  People,"  by  Robert  H.  Fuller; 
"The  Breaking  In  of  a  Yachtsman's 
Wife,"  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse;  "The 
Elm-Tree  Fairy  Book,"  edited  by  Clif- 
ford Johnson;  "The  Pinafore  Picture 
Book,"  by  W.  S.  Gilbert;  "Building  a 
Home,"  by  W.  H.  Desmond  and  H.  W. 
Frohne;  "The  Romance  of  the  Reap- 
er." bv  Herbert  N.  Casson,  ^o6. 
"The  'Bible  of  Nature,"  by  J.  Arthur 
Thompson;  "The  Friendly  Craft:  A 
Collection  of  American  Letters,"  edit- 
ed bj'  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom; 
"The  Diva's  Ruby,"  by  Marion  Craw- 
ford: "The  Ladies'  Pageant,"  edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas;  "Wroth,"  by  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle:  "A  Dictionary  of  En- 
graving." b}-  William  Henry  Baker; 
"Friendship  Village,",  by  Zona  Gale; 
"The  Book  of  Water  Gardening."  by 
Peter  Bisset;  "Faust,"  by  Stephen 
Phillips  and  J.  Comjms  Carr,  625. 
"The  Spy,"  by  Maxim  Gorkj';  "Heli- 
anthus,"  by  Ouida;  "The  Aeneid  for 
Bovs  and  Girls,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
A.  "Church;  "The  Book  of  My  Heart," 
by  Melanie  Alice  Weil,  745. 

Bourdellc,  Emile  Antoine:  A  Modern 
French  Sculptor  Who  Has  Been 
Called  a  Spiritual  Realist— By  J.  W. 
Fosdick:  Bourdelle's  purpose  ethical, 
not  financial:  impersonal  character  of 
his  work  bc«t  .-hown  in  his  portrait 
busts  of  Beethoven;  some  examples  of 
hi^  work  and  their  significance,  159. 

Brazington,  William  Carey.  See  Pastel, 
Painters  in. 

Bungalow  in  Sout]u>rn  California,  A  Mis- 
sion— By  Helen  Luken?  Gaut:  A  six 
thousand  dollar  bungalow  described, 
481. 
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Bungalows.  See  California  Barn  Dwell- 
ings. 

Bungalows,  Three,  of  the  Craftsman 
Farms,  that  May  Prove  Useful  for 
Summer  or  Week-End  Cottages : 
Three  bungalows  described;  how,  and 
of  what  they  may  be  built,  21=;. 

Building,  Permanent,  The  Wisdom  of, 
728. 

Cabinet  Work:  Furnishings,  Built-in, 
from  Our  Own  Bungalows:  kitchen 
cupboard;  combination  sideboard  and 
china  closet;  built-in  shelves  and  cup- 
board; box  couch,  231. 
Built-in  corner  cupboard,  with  double 
drawing;  sideboard  and  china  cabinet; 
practical  and  cozy  dining  table;  secre- 
tary, 364-371. 

California  Barn  Dwellings  and  the  At- 
tractive Bungalows  which  Have 
Grown  Out  of  the  Idea :  How  West- 
ern ranch  barns  were  made  into  tem- 
porary homes;  their  eflfect  on  the  home 
architecture  of  California;  some  inter- 
esting bungalows  described,  598. 

Camp  in  San  Gabriel  Canyon,  A  Summer, 
where  for  Eight  Months  of  the  Year 
There  Is  No  Rain — By  Helen  Lukens 
Gaut :    The  camp  described,  222. 

Cost  of  a  Game,  The:  A  Story — By  Eva 
Madden,  549. 

Child,  To  the :  A  Poem — By  Marguerite 
Ogden  Bigelow,  158. 

Christ,  The:  A  Poem — By  Maurice  Don- 
nay.  Translated  bj'  Roy  Temple 
House,  401. 

City,  The  Invincible:  A  Story — By  An- 
ni*  Nathan  Meyer,  316. 

Club  House  at  Craftsman  Farms,  The : 
A  Log  House  Planned  Especially  for 
the  Entertainment  of  Guests :  A  house 
which  will  be  a  general  gathering  place 
for  guests  and  students;  the  house  de- 
scribed, 339. 

Color  Combinations  Used  by  the  Orien- 
tals and  by  Primitive  Peoples,  Secret 
of  the,  245. 

Contours :  A  Poem — By  Zona  Gale,  435. 

Cottage  in  the  Ohio  Woods,  A  Sum- 
mer— By  Edward  A.  Roberts :  "Naga- 
wicka,"  cottage  of  Mr.  Gillett,  487. 

Craftsman  Prospectus,  113. 

Craftsman.  The  Mediaeval :  The  Rea- 
sons for  His  Inspiration  and  Achieve- 
ment— By  Ernest  A.  Batchelder:  Sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  persistent  pains- 
taking,     characteristic      of      Mediaeval 


craftsmen;  men  were  big  and  strong 
in  all  that  counts  for  manhood;  build- 
ings grew  in  a  spirit  of  active  coopera- 
tion; how  traceries  were  adapted  by 
the  early  craftsman,  681. 

Crunelle,  Leonard,  Sculptor  of  Children 
— By  Isabel  Macdougal :  Crunelle's 
childhood  spent  in  a  mine  with  his 
father;  how  his  opportunity  came  at 
the  Chicago  exposition;  recognition  of 
his  work  by  American  artists;  his  won- 
derful portrayal  of  child  life;  some 
examples  of  his  work,  26. 

Dance  of  the  Future,  The,  as  Illustrated  by 
Isadora  Duncan — By  Mary  Fanton 
Roberts  :  The  Greek  dance,  the  dance 
of  all  times,  the  past  and  the  future; 
an  appreciation  of  Miss  Duncan's 
dancing  and  the  interpretations  she 
gives;  the  Dance  School  in  Berlin,  48. 

Desert,  Reclaiming  the:  The  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona — By  Forbes  Lind- 
say: Irrigation  in  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley; the  Roosevelt  dam;  industries  in 
and  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  696. 

Desert,  Reclaiming  the:  The  Trans- 
formation of  Arid  Lands  into  Farms 
and  Homes:  The  Quickening  of  Ne- 
vada— By  Forbes  Lindsay:  Nevada  in 
the  days  of  the  "forty-niners";  opening 
of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  in  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five;  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  irrigation,  573. 

Developing  a  Home  Industry:  How  the 
Abnakee  Rug  Grew  Out  of  the  Old- 
fashioned  Hooked  Mat  of  Our  Grand- 
mothers— By  Helen  R.  Albee :  How 
the  Abnakee  rug  was  developed;  ex- 
periments in  designs,  colors  and  fab- 
rics; first  steps  in  making  an  Abnakee 
rug,  236. 

Dwellings,  Designs  for  Craftsman  Rural : 
Two  Craftsman  houses  designed  for 
country  life;  one  of  stucco  and  shin- 
gles, the  second  a  farmhouse  with  sim- 
ple lines,  718. 

Dyeing — By  Charles  E.  Pellew :  The  Ba- 
sic Colors,  Number  V:  Dyeing  direc- 
tions ;  selected  dyestuffs,  104. 
The  Acid  Colors,  Number  VI :  Dyeing 
directions  for  wool,  leather  and  fea- 
thers, 242; 

Dyeing  Silks,  Number  VII,  489; 
Silk  Dyeing  continued.   Number  VIII, 
614. 

Education  in  a  Southern  School,  Work- 
ing    for     an— B}^     Katherine     Glover: 
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Work  of  Miss  Martha  Berrj'  in  uplift- 
ing the  "poor  whites"  of  the  South; 
the  story  of  the  "Sunday  Lady";  the 
Berry  Industrial   School,  707. 

Education,  Industrial,  Our  Need  for: 
What  It  Would  Mean  to  Have  Voca- 
tional Schools  Added  to  the  Public 
Schools  System — By  M.  Irwin  Mac- 
Donald:  Work  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation; recommendations  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  subject;  a  plan  proposed  to  give 
the  student  experience  in  school  and 
workshop  together;  how  some  great 
establishments  carry  on  a  system  of 
apprenticeship,  466. 

Education,  Industrial,  The  World's  Ad- 
vance in :  Exhibits  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  in  London  Full  of 
Suggestions  to  Americans — By  Ernest 
A.  Batchelder:  Twenty-five  countries 
represented;  important  work  of  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  and  Switzerland;  com- 
parison of  our  own  work  with  that  of 
other  countries,  34. 

Emmeline:  A  Story — By  Lucretia  D. 
Clapp,  281. 

Epitaph  :    A  Poem — By  Zona  Gale,  307. 

Farmhouse,  A  Craftsman:  Designed  for 
Country  Members  of  the  Home-Build- 
ers' Club,  Who  May  Desire  Such  a 
Home,  351. 

Fires,  Forest:  Their  Cost,  Cause  and 
Prevention  —  By  Forbes  Lindsay: 
Work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  pre- 
venting and  putting  out  extensive  for- 
est fires ;  organization  in  every  State 
suggested,  322. 

Folk  Dances.  Games  and  Festivals,  Re- 
vival of.  See  Teaching  American  Chil- 
dren to  PlaJ^ 

Folk  Tales,  Russian,  as  They  Were  Told 
in  Pictures  for  the  Children  of  the 
Czar — By  Gardner  Teall :  Russia  rich 
in  folk-lore;  the  Czar's  love  of  these 
fairy  stories;  "The  White  Duckling" 
and  other  tales,  259. 

Furnishings,  Built-in.  See  Cabinet  Work. 

Garden,  Mary,  in  Opera  of  Pelleas  and 
Melisande.     See  Art.  Borderland. 

Ghost,  A  Faithful:  A  Story— By  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell,  691. 

Gold:   A  Poem— By  Aloysius  Coll,  185. 

Great  Falls:  The  Pioneer  Park  City  of 
Montana — By  Forbes  Lindsay:  How 
Paris  Gibson  and  Mr.  Ransom  Cooper 


made  effective  the  parking  system  of 
Great  Falls;  the  parked  streets  de- 
scribed; how  trees  were  coaxed  into 
living  in  what  had  been  a  desert  and 
how  Great  Falls  was  made  a  city  beau- 
tiful, 200. 

Guild,  Handicraft  of  Chipping  Campden; 
Why  It  Has  Not  Been  Made  a  Business 
Success — By  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  173. 

Home  in  Japan,  An  Artist's  :  How  Helen 
Hyde  Has  Modified  an  Eastern  Envi- 
ronment to  Meet  Western  Needs  in 
Its  Own  Way — By  Bertha  E.  Jacques : 
The  house  and  studio  of  a  California 
artist;  how  a  Japanese  home  has  been 
adapted  to  Western  needs,  186. 

House,  A  California  Mission,  that  Might 
Be  Built  in  the  East  or  South  :  House 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Huntington  at  Oneonta, 
near  Los  Angeles,  California;  cost 
$5,000;  the  house  described,  723. 

House,  A  Craftsman,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Built  to  the  Slope  of  the  Land: 
The  Home  of  Mr.  Archer  Barber:  The 
house    described   in   detail,  210. 

House,  A  Craftsman,  that  Was  Finished 
Inside  by  the  Owner  and  Furnished 
Mainly  with  Home-made  Things :  House 
of  Mr.  Irving  King  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, from  plans  published  in  The 
Craftsman  of  April,  1904;  "a  marvel  of 
compactness  and  economy  of  arrange- 
ment"; the  cost  in  detail,  345. 

House,  A  Plain  Cement,  that  Is  Com- 
fortable, Complete  and  Inexpensive : 
House  of  Mr.  John  R.  Candee  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  727. 

Houses,  Two  Craftsman :  A  Plaster 
House  that  Is  Suitable  for  Either 
Town  or  Country  and  a  Farmhouse : 
The  houses  described,  with  some  ad- 
vice as  to  construction;  built-in  fur- 
nishings appropriate  to  these  houses; 
how  to  finish  pine,  redwood  and  cy- 
press, 472. 

Houses,  Two  Craftsman:  One  Designed 
for  Building  in  Either  Town  or  Coun- 
try and  the  Other  a  Farmhouse:  A 
Craftsman  house  of  cement  and  a 
farmhouse  which  The  Craftsman 
Homebuilding  Company  is  construct- 
ing for  Mr.  Chester  A.  Lerocker,  at 
Bogota.   New  Jersey,   591. 

House,  The  Craftsman's:  A  Practical 
Application  of  All  the  Theories  of 
Home  Building  Advocated  in  this 
Magazine — By    The    Editor:     Mr.    Stick- 
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ley  describes  his  home  at  Craftsman 
Farms;  an  object  lesson  to  those  who 
care  to  devote  their  own  thought  to 
the  building  of  their  homes  instead  of 
entrusting  it  to  an  architect;  perspect- 
ive drawings,  fioor  plans  and  details 
explained,  78. 
How  Abnakee  Rugs  Are  Made :  Full 
Description  of  the  Exact  Method  of 
Working — By  Helen  R.  Albee,  353. 
How  the  Homebuilders'  Club  Is  To  Be 
Enlarged  Into  a  National  Organiza- 
tion— By  the  Editor:  Benefits  of  the 
Homebuilders'  Club  and  plans  for  its 
organization;  who  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, 747. 
Ibenese,    the     Provider:     A     Story — By 

Frederick   R.   Burton,  447. 
Invocation,  An  :    A  Poem — By  Elizabeth 

Roberts  MacDonald,  63. 
Is    American   Art    Captive    to    the    Dead 
Past? — By  William   L.   Price:    A   plea 
to  the  artist  to  come  out  and  tell  the 
tale  of  life  as  it  is  today,  515. 
Is  Our  Art  a  Betrayal  Rather  Than  an 
Expression     of     American     Life? — By 
Louis    H.    Sullivan :     America   has   not 
as  yet  developed  a  science  and  art  of 
living  and  therefore  cannot  develop  an 
expressive  architecture,  402. 
Last  Night — By  Marion  Winthrop,  657. 
Man,    The    Great :     A    Story — By    George 

Middleton,  420. 
Metalwork :     How    to   make    oval    metal 
bowl   for  dining  table;   nut  bOAvl,  235; 
circular  ash  bowl;  repousse  copper  belt 
buckle;   oblong  ash   traj';   circular   ash 
tray,  372. 
Millet :    A  Poem— By  T.  C.  Cole,  315. 
Mural _  Decoration  in    Custom    House   at 

Baltimore.     See  Ships  of  All  Ages. 
Music,  The  American  Idea  in,  and  Some 
Other      Ideas — By      David      Bispham, 
President  of  the  New  York  Center  of 
the  American   Music   Society :    Output 
of    American    Music    Society;    a    pro- 
posed plan  for  operatic  festivals  in  the 
great  centers  of  America,  671. 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York,  The: 
Its    Position   as    a    Factor    in   the    En- 
couragement   of    the    Fine    Arts    and 
Why  It  Is  Worth  While— By  Gardner 
Teall,  604. 
Needlework:     Pillows;   curtains   in   sten- 
cil and  applique.  367. 
Noorian,    Zado,    The    Craftsmanship    of: 
Rare  and  Delicate  Work  in  Silver  and 


Precious   Stones,   Done   After   the   Old 
Armenian  Fashion:    Workshop  of  Mr. 
Noorian    in    Fifth    Avenue;    the    show 
windows   seem   like   a   collection    from 
some    museum;    a    glance    within    the 
shop  is  like  a  return  to  the  Orient;  the 
origin  of  Oriental  designs  explained;  a 
word   about  the   craft   of   the   jeweler, 
358. 
Notes: — Ferenc       Molnar's       play,       "The 
Devil,"    at    the    Belasco    Theater;    Tif- 
fany stained  glass  window;  exhibition 
of  Rembrandt  reproductions  at  rooms 
of  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  120. 
"The  Mollusc"  as  given  at  the  Garrick 
Theater;    The    play   and    its    lesson    dis- 
cussed; Death  of  Prof.   Ernest   Fenol- 
losa;  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  all  lands,  251. 
Reception    and    recital    of    Mme.    Cecile 
Chaminade    at   Carnegie    Hall;   exhibi- 
tions   at    the    Galleries    of    Montross, 
Knoedler  and  Macbeth;  schedule  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  375. 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  "Salvation  Nell";  works 
of  A.  Phirnister  Proctor  at  the  Mont- 
ross   Gallery;     exhibition    of    Frederic 
Remington's    paintings    at    galleries    of 
Knoedler  &  Co.;   Howard  Pyle  at  the 
Macbeth    Galleries;    Mme.    Schumann- 
Heink;     nineteenth     exhibition     of     the 
New  York  Water  Color  Club;  exhibi- 
tion  of   advertising  art   to   be   held   at 
National    Arts     Club;     memorial    win- 
dows   of    J.    &    R.    Lamb;    exhibit    of 
George  Rufus  Boynton,  portrait  paint- 
er;   meeting    of    Brooklyn    Armstrong 
Association;      landscapes     by     Gustav 
Cimiotti,  Jr.;  miniatures  by  Miss  Laura 
Coombs   Hills;    Indian    exhibit  at   Sal- 
magundi   Club    by    Frederick    Monsen; 
Persian  pottery  shown  by  H.  O.  Wat- 
son &  Co.;  exhibition  of  contemporary 
American    oil     paintings     at    Corcoran 
gallery;  painter-etchings  and  engraved 
portraits  by  Robert   Nanteuil,   shown  by 
Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.:  mezzotints  at 
Wunderlich     galleries :     "A     Dinner     of 
Herbs,"  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  plaj'ed 
at  Empire  Theater,  495. 
The  opera  of  "Tiefland" ;  works  of  Wil- 
heim    Funk    at    the    Knoedler    Galleries ; 
bronzes  by  a  group   of  American   art- 
ists   at    the    Macbeth    Galleries;    land- 
scapes   by   Willard    L.    Metcalf   at   the 
Montross  Galleries :  work  of  Paul   Cor- 
noyer  and  George  Glenn  Newell  at  the 
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Albright  Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo ;  mez- 
zotints and  stipple  engravings  at 
Knoedler's;  exhibitions  at  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  memorial  meet- 
ing of  American  Institute  of  Architects 
in  appreciation  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
622. 

Eugene  Walter's  play  "The  Easiest 
Way";  "Salome"  as  interpreted  by 
Mary  Garden  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House;  Guild  of  Handicraft  at  Chip- 
ping Campden;  paintings  by  F.  Hopkiu- 
son  Smith;  exhibit  of  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn's  photographs  at  the  Photo- 
Secession;  caricatures  by  Marias  de 
Zayas  at  the  Photo-Secession ;  exhibition 
at  the  Macbeth  Galleries ;  exhibition  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago ;  works  of 
Edward  Lind  Morse  and  William  Fuller 
Curtis  at  Bonaventure  Galleries;  repro- 
ductions of  Contemporary  German  Art 
at  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company; 
Whistler's  etchings  and  dry-points  at  the 
Frederick  Keppel  Galleries,  739. 

Niirnberg,  The  Spell  of — By  Philip  Van 
Alstyne,  565. 

Opera,  Nationalism  in:  Characteristic 
Racial  Expression  of  the  Three  Oper- 
atic Countries — By  Katharine  Roof: 
Operatic  productions  of  Germany,  It- 
aly and  France;  their  relative  merits 
and  characteristics;  the  music  of  Rus- 
sia, Hungary,  England  and  America; 
what  a  true  national  art  must  be,  405. 

Opera  of  Debussy  and  Maeterlinck.  See 
Art,  Borderland. 

Over  the  Brow  of  the  Hill:  A  Story — 
By  Marie  Louise  Goetchius,  154. 

Painters,  Our  Western :  What  Chicago 
Is  Doing  toward  the  Development  of 
a  Vital,  National  Spirit  in  American 
Art — By  Gardner  Teall :  Art  in  Chi- 
cago a  fundamental,  communal  inter- 
est; some  notable  exhibitors  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Art- 
ists and  an  appreciation  of  their  work, 

139. 

Pastel,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Pamters 
in — By  Bayard  Bigelow :  The  art  of 
the  pastel  essentially  French;  Ameri- 
can painters  in  pastel  rapidly  forging 
to  the  front;  work  of  William  Carey 
Brazington;  some  examples  of  his 
work.  8. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande.  See  Art,  Border- 
land. 


Pervasion:  A  Poem — By  Elsa  Barker, 
717. 

Plague,  The  Great  White:  Its  Cost, 
Cure  and  Prevention — By  Charles  Har- 
court:  Consumption  not  inherited,  but 
a  most  contagious  disease;  conditions 
which  must  be  met  to  affect  a  cure, 
585. 

Playground  Association,  Work  of.  See 
Teaching  American   Children   to   Play. 

Progress  in  Our  National  Art  Must 
Spring  from  the  Development  of  Indi- 
viduality of  Ideas  and  Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression; A  Suggestion  for  a  New  Art 
School — By  Robert  Henri:  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  ideas  of  a  country 
and  freedom  in  expressing  them;  a 
necessity  for  art  in  America;  need  of 
schools  where  individuality  of  thought 
and  expression  is  encouraged;  the  art 
schools   and    their    methods    discussed, 

387. 

Reclamation  Service,  The:  Our  Greatest 
Agency  for  Home  Making — By  Forbes 
Lindsay:  The  principal  irrigation 
projects  in  the  West  and-  the  story  of 
their  reclamation  from  the  desert,  454. 

Reform  for  the  Truant  Boy  in  Indus- 
trial Training  and  Farming:  An  Ef- 
fort to  Improve  Existing  Laws,  and 
Lessen  the  Evil — By  Charles  Harcourt : 
What  is  being  done  in  the  truant 
schools;  the  Parental  School  and  its 
purpose;  causes  of  truancy  and  pro- 
posed aids,  436. 

Remington,  Frederic.  Painter  and  Sculp- 
tor: A  Pioneer  in  Distinctive  Ameri- 
can Art — By  Giles  Edgerton  :  Reming- 
ton's early  years  and  art  efforts;  how 
he  came  to  free  himself  from  tradi- 
tional art  and  paint  with  freedom  life 
as  he  knew  it  in  the  West;  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  his  work;  his  later 
successes  and  their  significance,  658. 

Riches:   A  Poem — Bv  Aloysius  Coll,  419. 

Roofs,  Slate.  What  Can  Be  Done  with: 
Effects  that  Are  as  Beautiful  as  Old  Tiles 
or  Moss-Grown  Shingles,  228. 

Rugs,  Abnakee.  See  Developing  a 
Home  Industry.  See  How  Abnakee 
Rugs  Are  Made. 

Russia,  For:    A  Story— By  Eva  Madden, 

649. 
School.  The  Farm  Industrial:    What   It 
Would      Do      toward      Equipping      Our 
Boys   and   Girls   for   Life  and   Work- 
By   H.   K.    Bush-Brown:     Our   present 
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estimate  of  the  value  of  knowledge  as 
compared  with  that  in  earlier  days; 
theory  rather  than  practice,  a  fault  in 
our  manual  training  schools;  benefit 
derived  from  the  industrial  farm 
school;  what  might  be  done  to  give 
the  American  child  a  chance  to  de- 
velop, as  did  the  children  in  the  days 
of  our  ancestors,  167. 

Ships  of  All  Ages  in  F.  D.  Millet's  Mu- 
ral Decorations  in  the  Baltimore  Cus- 
tom House,  The — By  Leila  Mechlin: 
The  history  of  the  ship  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  Baltimore  Custom 
House;  how  architect  and  artist  work- 
ed together  to  secure  perfect  results; 
the  color  scheme  of  the  entire  build- 
ing as  planned  by  Mr.  Millet,  426. 

Sloan,  John,  Work  of.  See  Slums,  The 
Real   Drama  of  the. 

Slums,  The  Real  Drama  of  the,  as  Told 
in  John  Sloan's  Etchings — By  Charles 
Wisner  Barrell :  Characteristic  of 
Sloan's  works;  how  he  has  in  an  abso- 
lutely frank  way  depicted  the  human- 
ity of  the  streets;  some  of  his  most 
important  subjects. 

Sometime :  A  Poem — By  Elsa  Barker, 
17- 

Song:  A  Poem — By  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  706. 

Song  of  the  Indian  Mother — By  Natalie 
Curtis,  compiler  of  "The  Indians' 
Book":  Significance  of  the  Hopi  lul- 
laby; the  life  of  the  Indian  baby  and 
his  mother,  57. 

Spirit  of  the  West,  The :  How  Its  Vigor 
and  Resourcefulness  Are  Affecting  the 
Development  of  the  Whole  Country — 
By  Forbes  Lindsay :  Reclamation  of 
the  Great  American  Desert;  enhanced 
value  of  land  in  the  West;  the  West- 
ern man  resourceful,  optimistic,  inde- 
pendent and  public-spirited;  effect  of 
his  environment  sharply  reflected  in  his 
character,  64. 

Suggestion,  The  Educatipnal  Value  of, 
736. 

Sullivan,  Louis  H.,  Emphatically  Sup- 
ports the  Viewpoint  of  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum  toward  American  Art,  330. 

Teaching  American  Children  to  Play: 
Significance  of  the  Revival  of  Folk 
Dances,  Games  and  Festivals  by  the 
Playground  Association :  Value  of  the 
playground  as  a  training  school  for 
the  development  of  individual   charac- 


ter; work  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion; revival  of  folk  dances  and  games 
among  our  school  children  of  foreign 
birth;  benefits  of  well-directed  play, 
192. 

Uilman,  Paul,  One  of  the  Younger  Amer- 
ican Artists  Who  Is  Adding  to  Our 
Reputation  as  a  Nation  of  Portrait- 
Painters — By  Katharine  Elise  Chap- 
man: Studied  first  with  W.  M.  Chase, 
later  abroad;  painting  a  matter  of  sen- 
sation not  situation  is  his  theory;  best 
known  through  his  portraits  but  is  a 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  Nature,  308. 

Unbeliever,  The :  A  Poem — By  Stacy  E. 
Baker,  329. 

What  Does  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  Stand  for?  Has  It  at  Present 
a  Value  to  the  American  Art  Public? — 
By  Giles  Edgerton:  What  the  critic 
saw  at  the  exhibit  of  the  National 
Academy;  The  Academy  neglects  to 
show  us  where  we  stand  as  an  art 
nation;  artists  who  are  seeing  the  life 
of  the  nation  as  it  is  were  not  in  evi- 
dence; some  suggestions  on  the  situa- 
tion;  the   sculpture   exhibit,  520. 

Window,  Building  a  Stained  Glass :  How 
It  Looks  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Artist-Artisan — By  Genevieve  N.  Cow- 
les :  How  stained  glass  windows  are 
made  in  a  shop  on  Washington 
Square;  the  difficulties  of  the  work; 
the  courage  and  patience  of  the  work- 
ers; processes  explained,  97. 

Windows,  The  Oriel,  of  Rothenburg: 
Story  of  the  baker  who  saved  the  town 
of  Rothenburg  from  his  enemies.  This 
deed  gave  to  him,  his  fellow  bakers  and 
their  heirs  the  privilege  of  building 
their  houses,  ever  after,  with  oriels,  7. 

Woman's  Art  Achievement,  The  Quality 
of:  A  Young  Austrian  Sculptor  Who 
Possesses  Both  Masculine  and  Femi- 
nine Perception — By  Giles  Edgerton: 
The  world's  attitude  toward  the  art 
work  of  women  in  general;  true  art 
must  reflect  existing  conditions  of  life 
and  therefore  demands  liberty  to  think 
straight  and  see  clear;  the  one  road  to 
great  achievement  is  self-immolation; 
the  admirable  art  of  Miss  Rosa  Sil- 
berer;  some  notable  examples  of  her 
work,  292. 

Woodcarving  and  Its  Possibilities  as 
One  of  the  Household  Arts  of  the 
People — By      Karl      von      Rydingsvard: 
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Woodcarving  not  a  difficult  art  to  ac- 
quire; especially  adapted  to  decoration 
of  useful  articles  in  the  home;  a  craft 
especially  adapted  to  women,  729. 

Woodcarving:  Some  Designs  in  Low 
Relief  Showing  Treatment  of  Animal 
Life  that  Is  Full  of  Suggestions  to 
Students :  Low  relief  the  best  medium 
for  the  expression  of  original  thought 
in  carving;  daring  power  of  expression 
possessed  by  the  Japanese;  technical 
advice  to  wood  carvers,  107. 
What  the  Wood  Carver  Should  See  when 
.  He  Tries  to  Make  Decorative  Use  of 
Animal  or  Plant  Life,  247. 

Wood-Engraving:  The  Opportunity  for 
Expression  It  Affords  to  Artist  and 
Craftsman — By  Gardner  Teall :  Indi- 
cation of  a  revival  of  wood-engraving 
M'hich  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  direct 
expression  rather  than  of  mere  repro- 
duction;   formerly    used    to    reproduce 


painting,  sculpture  and  wash  drawing. 
That  it  had  a  manner  of  its  own  was 
unknown;  now  great  artists  have  taken 
it  up  to  record  greater  things  than 
could  be  expressed  by  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  etching;  wood  engravers  in 
Germany,  France  and  Italy,  43. 

Wood-Finish  for  Pine,  California  Redwood 
and  Cypress.  See  Houses,  Two  Crafts- 
man. 

Working  Song  of  a  Country  Woman:  A 
Poem— By  Elizabeth  Blandin,  648. 

Work,  Study  and  Play  for  Every  Child: 
A  System  of  Education  that  Would 
Make  for  Better  Mental,  Moral  and 
Physical  Development — By  Henry  K. 
Bush-Brown:  The  evil  of  half  doing 
things;  all  children  should  be  required 
to  do  some  necessary  work;  educa- 
tional processes  should  begin  with  the 
body;  a  proposed  plan  of  school  work 
to  attain  these  objects,  330. 
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INDIVIDUALITY,  SINCERITY  AND  REVER- 
ENCE IN  AMERICAN  ART:  BY  GUTZON 
BORGLUM 

jCULPTURE  in  America  ought  to  be  an  easy  subject 
to  write  about.  It  should  draw  from  one  seeking 
form  as  a  medium  for  expression  a  flood  of  fine  sentences 
and  an  army  of  beautifully  fashioned  examples.  We 
are  so  prolific,  with  more  than  the  health  of  youth,  and 
have  flooded  our  haunts  with  all  the  samples  of  every 
aesthetic  form  man  has  conceived  in  his  long,  aspiring 
tramp  through  time. 

We  have  sculptured  undertakings  in  New  York  reaching  into 
the  thousands.  We  have  buildings  that  measure  well  beyond  the 
conventional  monumental  dimensions  of  history  and  we  have  stretched 
the  bonds  of  every  aesthetic  impulse  to  extravagant  and  generous 
fulfilment.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  it  is  easier  to  wring  from  an  octo- 
genarian a  spring  song  than  to  write  a  five-page  pamphlet  on  the 
great  monuments  in  America? 

It  is  because,  lacking  in  reverence,  sincerity  and  individuality,  the 
monuments  we  have  built  are  not  our  own.  Because  we  have  "crib- 
bed" every  scroll  and  form  we  build.  Because  our  architects  and  ar- 
tists annually  "beat  it"  to  Europe  to  gather  ideas  to  restock  their 
idea-less  plants  at  home.  Because  our  finery  is  of  the  Old  World. 
Our  architects  did  not  know  that  the  obelisks  were  essentially 
monoliths  and  so  built  one,  five  hundred  feet  high,  of  little  blocks, 
and  called  it  a  monument  to  Washington.  One  of  our  sculptors 
even  dressed  the  Father  of  our  Country  in  a  Roman  toga,  while 
our  counting  houses  are  fashioned  after  the  old  temples  and  we  hawk 
our  wares  from  the  windows  of  buildings  redrawn  after  the  old 
palaces. 

We  are  traders — we  peddle  cotton,  oflSce,  religion  and  aesthetics; 
we  are  laymen,  who  have  remained  untouched  by  the  man  of  dreams, 
of  ideas  or  ideals.  Our  builders  are  our  engineers.  They  are  not 
architects,  nor  is  it  their  business  to  build  with  the  rounded  form 
in  their  eye. 

But  the  architect,  what  of  him  ?  where  his  forms  ?     Like  a  maid- 
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servant,  he  draws  over  the  great  steel  Hmbs,  conceived  as  nature 
conceives,  a  drabbled  chemise  in  pseudo-Greek,  Italian,  or  Beaux- 
Art  pattern,  and  in  his  water-color  wash  he  appeals  to  the  sculptor 
to  model  for  him  a  few  figures,  cautioning  him  that  they  "must  be 
characterless,"  "just  spots,"  pure  conventions — something  that  will  go 
with  his  ornament.  One  sometimes  wonders  if  he  realizes  how  he 
condemns  his  work  in  so  doing.  He  must  know,  and  he  is  right — 
this  business  man — that  it  would  never  do  to  put  a  vital  piece  of 
sculpture  upon  one  of  his  fretted  fronts.  He  talks  Greek  art  and 
traces  its  forms,  but  the  ideals  of  Greece  are  not  ours;  we  have  too 
little  in  common  with  the  yesterday  two  thousand  years  gone  to  make 
it  possible  that  we  wear  its  dress  or  that  we  use  its  symbols. 

I  do  not  mean  that  America  is  without  artists,  sculptors,  or  even 
architects  deserving  the  name — there  are  enough  of  each  to  give  us 
beauty  in  such  abundance  that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  would  be  better, 
sweeter  and  fuller,  and  more  of  us  could  have  homes  and  work  rooms 
fit  for  gods  to  slumber  and  to  labor  in  (for  such  shall  be  my  shop 
and  couch).  But  the  common  spirit  in  sculpture  and  architecture 
in  America  is  at  the  top  notch  of  mediocrity. 

W''ITH  the  passing  of  Saint  Gaudens  the  standard  of  good  work 
was  taken  from  us — not  great  work,  for  he  was  not  a  great 
artist  like  Rimmer,  Rodin  or  Meunier,  nor  was  he  a  great  poet. 
He  was  not  a  great  technician  like  Falguiere  or  a  dozen  other  French- 
men. But  he  had  a  quality  that  persisted  to  the  end  and  wrought 
with  few  exceptions  something  beautiful,  often  noble,  something 
that  left  the  whole  world  better  because  it  was  made.  He  gave 
us  Farragut  and  one  or  two  other  great  statues,  then  he  dropped 
to  the  architects'  standard — the  lay  figure — and  there  he  remained. 
Curiously,  his  Farragut  contains  figures  in  the  base  that  appear  to 
have  been  made  years  after  the  figure  of  the  Admiral,  so  quickly 
does  he  seem  to  have  lost  his  youthful  spontaneity. 

Saint-Gaudens'  sense  of  refinement  led  to  conventions,  and 
his  lack  of  imagination  to  a  repetition  of  these  conventions.  Another 
thing — I  do  not  recall  in  all  his  work  one  single  group  or  creation 
that  may  be  called  a  "pipe-dream."  I  do  not  know,  in  other  words, 
of  one  work  of  Saint-Gaudens  that  was  not  commissioned,  that  is,  that 
was  not  suggested  to  him  and  produced  for  another.  I  speak  of 
this  because  I  believe  few  people  realize  how  little  art  in  sculp- 
ture is  produced  in  this  country  that  is  purely  the  output  of  the 
sculptor  s  imagination,  that  is,  produced  creatively  and  because-  the 
sculptor  has  something  he  must  say.  Saint-Gaudens,  master  that  he 
was,  was  a  master  workman, — he  was  not   a  creator,  and  it  is  but 
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natural  his  following  should,  in  their  effort  to  catch  his  spirit,  acquire^ 
his  style.  His  reserve  becomes  in  their  hands  more  reserved,  his 
architectural  and  impersonal  manner  more  mannered,  and  we  have 
a  pseudo-classic  school  which  for  dull  mediocrity  is  without  a  rival 
in  the  whole  field  of  art. 

To  understand  the  reason  of  this,  then  to  combat  it — combat 
it  in  such  a  way  that  we  regain  some  freedom,  some  spontaneity  that 
is  our  natural  heritage — should  interest  every  one  of  us.  It  is  the 
only  reason  for  this  article,  as  it  is  the  only  reason  for  any  resistance 
I  have  ever  offered  to  the  musty,  pseudo-antique  sestheticism  that 
makes  the  atmosphere  in  this  green  land  of  ours  all  but  intolerable. 

THERE  are  three  elements  absolutely  inseparable  from  the 
production  of  great  art — sincerity,  individuality  and  reverence. 
Of  reverence,  I  doubt  if  there  is  enough  in  all  the  United  States 
to  build  one  great  temple.  I  doubt  if  there  are  men  enough  in  all  this 
land  with  unselfishness  enough,  with  love  enough,  together  to  build 
one  great  and  beautiful  temple  for  commerce  or  industry,  for  Hberty 
or  art,  for  religion  or  for  masonry, — built  from  the  bottom  up,  beauti- 
ful and  good,  like  an  altar  upon  which  the  most  sacred  thing  in  our 
lives  shall  be  offered  to  all  the  rest  who  follow. 

And  yet  we  have  many  good  men — good  but  good-for-nothing. 
New  York  is  filled  with  honest  men  who  dodge  every  opportunity 
nature  or  events  toss  them  to  better  or  make  more  beautiful  their 
immediate  hour  or  place,  fearful  of  the  possible  jar  to  their  accus- 
tomed ease.  This  is,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  winter  in  our  aesthetic 
life.  It  makes  the  hideous,  grinding  elevated  roads  as  natural  a 
product  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden.  It  assures  us  that  each 
great  bridge  will  be  more  hideously  ugly  than  the  last.  It  explains 
Brooklyn's  apathy  and  how  she  can  sleep  so  long  with  all  the  filth 
of  a  hundred  years  choking  her  front  door — fouling  the  way  to  the 
most  beautiful  island  nature  has  given  all  this  coast. 

Were  we  more  Latin  or  Norse  this  could  not  be  so.  Puritanism 
has  made  us  selfish,  self-centered  hypocrites  for  so  long  that  sincerity 
and  reverence  for  what  is  natural  and  wholesome  in  our  im- 
pulse has  been  fairly  bred  out  of  us.  We  do  not  revere  nature^ 
We  wonder  very  little  at  the  daily  return  of  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  and  the  glory  that  accompanies  each  phenomenon.  Look 
at  our  water  fronts,  where  our  world — for  this  is  the  world  to  us — 
meets  the  sea.  Is  there  a  fishing  village  anywhere  that  has  not  dealt 
with  landings  as  well,  as  largely,  with  as  broad  a  conception  of  the 
elements  they  were  separating.?  And  yet  architects  sit  five  deep 
around  all  these  improvements. 
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It  appears  to  me  whether  the  building  be  wharf,  bridge,  church, 
or  statue — reverence,  respect  for  one's  craft  is  wholly  lacking,  and 
the  worker  cannot  enter  into  the  soul  or  reason  of  his  labor  without 
it.  Reverence  for  what  is  earnest  in  each  other — for  what  is  earnestly 
and  religiously  believed  by  each  other — ^in  this  we  are  behind  all 
the  world. 

A  great  work  of  art  exacts  a  kind  of  reverence  from  all  beholders. 
You  cannot  scoff  at  a  masterpiece.  If  a  touch  of  the  divine  has  en- 
tered a  bit  of  canvas,  marble  or  wood,  the  world  uncovers  and  be- 
comes silent.  This  would  be  an  awful  test  to  apply  to  most  of  our 
statues,  and  yet  you  could  no  more  take  liberties  with  Rodin's  St. 
John  or  his  head  of  Balzac  than  you  could  picture  Angelo's  Moses 
munching  on  an  ear  of  green  corn  or  the  Venus  de  Milo  in  hoop- 
skirts.  Can  you  not,  however,  count  many  statues  in  New  York, 
which,  through  their  mediocre  commonplaceness,  would  be  quite  at 
home  as  a  soup  advertisement.'^  They  excite  in  you  the  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  in  ridiculing  them  there  is  no  accompanying  feeling 
that  you  have  violated  a  profound  or  sacred  conception: 

THE  development  of  the  individual  is  the  end  and  aim  of  civiliza- 
tion;— the  preservation  of  the  individual  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
government ; — to  the  accomplishments  of  the  individual,  civiliza- 
tion owes  every  signal  advancement  made. 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  United  States  is  the  production  of  the 
"machine" — 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  "machine"  is  that  nothing  shall  live  not 
* '  machine-made ' ' — 

Machine  courage — boldness  in  enterprise — rashness  to  the  break- 
ing point,  necessitating  a  restraining  Roosevelt  we  have,  and  our 
fame  is  world  round.  And  for  those  who  are  content  with  this  satis- 
faction let  us  pray. 

To  us  there  lives  an  unsatisfied  hunger,  a  sadness  that  sees  a 
pioneer  beautifying  or  sweetening  his  or  her  acre  alone,  unappre- 
ciated and  not  understood,  until  one  day,  let  us  hope  the  quiet  of 
leisure,  of  reflection  will  be  common  again  and  we  may  enjoy  and  be 
understood.  Personality  may  again  become  a  virtue.  Our  archi- 
tects may  build  with  purpose  and  restraint  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  place  a  bit  of  vital  sculpture  upon  their  buildings. 

Individuality,  sincerity,  and  reverence  for  the  good  in  each  other 
will  return,  and  Congress  will  not  have  to  send  a  commission  abroad 
to  monarchical  Europe  to  learn  how  to  build  a  monument  to  the 
first  American. 
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"^RT  and  history  are  most  delightfully  tangled  up  in 
southern  Bavaria  in  a  wonderful  old  town  called 
Rothenburg.  For  instance,  beautifully  carved  oriel 
windows,  which  ornament  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting houses  dating  back  hundreds  of  years,  are  not 
only  of  interest  in  the  beauty  of  their  color  and  de- 
sign, but  they  are  also  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and 
watchfulness  of  a  baker  of  mediaeval  days  who  dared  to  serve  his 
country  before  his  customers.  And  whenever  you  see  these  finely 
carved  oriels  projecting  out  into  the  narrow  street  of  Rothenburg, 
somewhere  on  the  same  house  you  will  find  the  sign  bdckerei  (baker), 
and  under  the  most  beautiful  oriel  window  of  all  is  a  legend  in  illum- 
inated script  telling  how  in  this  very  spot  a  brave  baker  of  Rothen- 
burg once  saved  the  town  from  a  midnight  invasion  of  powerful 
enemies;  and  so  was  honored  by  the  Graf,  he  and  his  fellow  bakers 
being  endowed  with  the  privilege,  they  and  their  heirs,  of  building 
their  houses  with  oriels  forever  after.  In  the  days  when  only  the 
houses  of  knights  were  adorned,  you  can  imagine  that  the  oriel 
window  was  a  greater  honor  than  money  or  land  or  royal  favor. 

It  seems  that  centuries  ago,  as  now,  in  Rothenburg  much  baking 
was  done  at  night,  in  order  that  the  knights  of  the  Herrenstrasse 
should  have  fresh  bread  of  a  morning.  And  that  once  in  those  days, 
very  late  at  night,  when  the  baking  was  all  but  finished,  when  there 
was  not  a  sound  out  on  the  cobble  streets,  when  every  gate  in  the  stone 
wall  was  shut  and  barred,  and  only  the  bells  from  the  tall  towers  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  city,  this  now  famous  baker  was  watching  his  fires 
and  waiting  for  his  loaves  to  turn  a  rich  brown,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  a  remote  and  unfamiliar  sound.  "Mice,"  quoth  he,  naturally 
enough  for  a  baker;  but  as  he  listened,  puzzled  and  suspicious,  the 
faint  tapping  grew  into  the  distant  heavy  blows  of  the  pickaxe,  re- 
peated regularly,  nearer  and  at  closer  intervals.  This  baker  of 
Rothenburg  was  living  in  warlike  times  when  strange  sounds  at  night 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  trolleys  or  motors.  To  the  mediaeval 
mind  the  unaccustomed  usually  meant  danger.  But  what  danger 
could  come  at  night  to  a  city  with  guarded  walls  and  deep  flooded 
moats  .^  The  baker's  loaves  burned  black  and  his  fires  grew  gray 
while  he  listened,  and  thought.  Then  suddenly  he  slipped  on  his 
coat  and  hat,  crept  softly  out  of  the  great  oak  door  and  sped  away 
over  the  cobbles  from  house  to  house  until  the  whole  town  was  aroused 
and  armed,  and  ready  to  meet  the  wily  foe,  which  had  planned  to  take 
the  town  at  night  through  a  subterranean  passage.  And  so  the  good 
deeds  of  the  baker  are  still  honored  in  the  beautiful  old  city  built  on 
the  hill  over  the  Tauber. 


PAINTERS    IN    PASTEL,     MEDIEVAL     AND 
MODERN:  BY  BAYARD  BIGELOW 

ONS.  DENIS  DIDEROT  once  addressed  Latour, 
the  pastellist,  thus:  "Memento,  homo,  quia  pulvis  es 
et  in  pulverem  reverteris."  There  is  in  this  melan- 
choly reminder  of  human  frailness  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  fragihty  of  the  pastel.  Nevertheless,  the  pas- 
tels of  Latour,  like  those  of  Carriera,  Chardin, 
Greuze,  Boucher,  Louis  Tocque,  Perronneau,  Vivien, 
Liotard,  Mmes.  Lebrun  and  Guiard  are  to  this  day  as  fresh  in  color  as 
they  were  two  centuries  ago,  while  many  paintings  by  well-known 
masters — paintings  done,  as  often  as  not,  "after"  the  light  pastels 
of  those  artists  whom  I  have  just  mentioned — have  turned  black  or 
have  lamentably  crackled. 

The  names  which  I  have  quoted  above  constitute  a  brief  but 
dazzUng  list  of  the  old  masters  of  the  pastel.  Among  these  honored 
names  those  of  Latour,  of  Carriera  and  of  Perronneau  stand  out 
with  a  special  luster. 

Rosalba  Carriera  apart,  (an  artist  who  has  remained  Venetian 
although  she  had  as  her  first  master  Jean  Steve,  and  was  admitted  by 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Painting  in  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Twenty),  all 
belong  to  the  French  school.  For  who  would  dare  assert  that  Roslin, 
the  Swede,  and  Liotard,  the  Wandering  Turk — or,  rather  Swiss— did 
not  gather  all  the  force  of  their  talent,  all  the  skill  of  their  technique, 
from  the  counsels  of  the  French  masters  ?  Moreover,  were  they  not 
real  Frenchmen  by  adoption  ?  And  did  not  Liotard  himself  turn  to 
Parisian  hfe  for  his  liveliest  and  subtlest  artistic  sensations  ?  As  for 
Roslin,  he  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century  at  Paris,  and  never 
showed  the  least  desire  to  see  again  the  sad  skies  of  Malmoe. 

One  may  be  allowed  to  declare,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  the  pastel 
is  essentially  a  French  art,  although  in  certain  learned  expositions 
its  paternity  is  attributed  to  Alexandre  Thiele,  of  Erfurt,  or  to  Mile. 
Heid,  of  Dantzig.  Certain  it  is,  too,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  although  the  French  masters  claim  to  hold  the  lead 
in  this  art,  yet  America  is  beginning  to  dispute  this  claim,  for  our 
painters  in  pastel  are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front. 

Up  to  almost  a  score  of  years  ago,  when  there  was  held  "The 
Second  Exhibition  of  American  Painters  in  Pastel,"  pastel  painting 
had  been  forgotten,  except  by  the  few,  who  found  it  an  easy  medium 
for  preliminary  sketches.  Today,  as  we  look  back  across  the  period 
of  inertia  to  the  brilliant  career  of  this  medium,  we  find  its  beginning 
in  the  old,  red-chalk  drawings  of  Frederico  Barroccia,  done  in  the 
early  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  still  hanging  in  the  Dijon 
Museum  in  Italy.     We  see  it  later  become  the  plaything  of  Leonardo 
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da  Vinci  in  his  experiments  in  every  medium  from  tempera  to  oil, 
and  then  finally  pass  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  whose  significant  name 
of  Rosalba  Carriera  testifies  to  the  delicacy  of  her  work,  into  the 
brilliant  circle  of  Augustus  the  Strong.  From  its  success  as  a  re- 
corder of  the  courtiers  of  the  Saxon  monarch,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
become  the  royal  medium  of  France.  Thenceforth  Charles  Le 
Brun  painted  in  it  until  he  was  dubbed  the  "Louis  Quatorze"  of 
art,  and  Maurice  Quentin  de  Latour  from  producing  cheap  portraits 
for  five  francs  apiece  on  the  street  corners  of  Paris,  became,  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  Quinze,  the  portraitist  of  the  king,  his  favorites 
and  generals.  In  the  succeeding  reign  the  art  of  Mme.  Vigee  Le- 
brun  rose  and  fell  with  the  life  of  her  patroness,  Marie  Antoinette. 
Throughout  the  entire  cycle  of  the  last  days  of  the  French  monarchy 
it  was  the  medium,  par  excellence,  "of  the  feminine,  the  dainty,  the 
courtly." 

With  the  subsequent  "Reign  of  Terror,"  came  Mme.  Labille 
Guiard,  who  formerly  a  friend  of  the  nobles,  "turned  her  muse  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,"  and  made  portraits  of  Beauharnais,  Robespierre 
and  Talleyrand.  Later  Paul  Prud'hon  painted  himself  into  fame  and 
fortune  with  allegorical  pictures  of  "Vengeance  and  Justice  Pursuing 
the  Criminal."  But  with  the  "Reign  of  Terror,"  the  joyous  court 
had  disappeared  and  with  it  the  spontaneity  and  activity  of  its  painters, 
not  again  to  be  resumed  until  the  time  of  Millet  and  then  with  a  new 
note  of  force  from  which  the  careless  gaiety  of  the  preceding  century 
had  fled. 

TODAY,  we  are  carried  again  on  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave  of 
pastel  painting.  In  the  work  of  the  Frenchman,  Charles  Mel- 
cendeau,  we  see  the  lean,  hard  faces,  the  obstinate,  suspicious 
eyes  and  the  stiff,  bent  frames  of  the  peasants  of  his  own  race,  those 
of  Brittany;  in  the  pastels  of  Raffaelli,  the  poor,  the  dirty,  the  rickety; 
and  in  the  soft-toned  portrayals  of  Frances  Keyser,  the  touch  of 
sunlight  on  hair  and  flesh.  In  the  span  of  one  score  years  and  ten, 
pastel  in  France  has  played  over  a  field  of  life  and  activity  wherein 
appear  in  tangible  form  "the  dramas  of  Wagner  and  Schumann,  the 
flowers,  flesh  and  fruit  of  Latour,  and  the  graceful  panels  of  Jules 
Cheret,  the  figures  of  which  recall  the  grace  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Trianons." 

With  such  antecedents  did  pastel  painting  make  its  first  appear- 
ance in  America.  In  the  intervening  years  since  the  four  or  five 
artists  cooperated  in  making  up  the  list  of  the  sixty  entries  in  "The 
First  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Painters  in  Pastel,"  it 
has  played  a  part  in  our  national  art  development  as  varied,  if  not 
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as  extensive,  as  it  has  in  France.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Blashfield,  it  has  been  the  artist's  experiment  in  a  new  field;  to 
Mr.  Blum  it  meant  the  medium  by  which  that  man  of  sudden  artistic 
conceptions  and  equally  fleeting  ones,  pinioned  his  thoughts  before 
their  escape.  Eastman  Johnson  realized  in  it  a  medium  tor  making 
preliminary  studies  for  genre  and  portraiture,  as  well  as  for  com- 
pleted drawings.  In  no  one's  hands,  however,  has  it  resumed  more 
of  the  character  of  the  early  French  pastel  than  in  the  hands  of 
WilUam  Carey  Brazington.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Brazington,  pastel 
is  the  medium  for  the  delicate  femininities  of  drapery  and  color,  and 
in  the  portraits  of  children,  he  rivals  the  "Dauphins"  of  Mme.  Lebrun. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Brazington's  drawings  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
any  modern  artist.  In  truth,  his  sheets  seem  to  present  little  of  the 
present  day  technique,  but  rather  bear  the  impress  of  a  past  century, 
so  delicately  reminiscent  are  they  of  old  world  romance  and  poetry. 
And  yet,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  awakening  of  talent,  the  begin- 
ning came  by  chance — an  odd  moment  given  to  a  trifling  sketch  of 
a  child,  a  cursory  experiment  in  trying  the  effect  of  soft  touches  of 
color  on  a  chalk  drawing,  and  almost  before  the  artist  realized  it 
there  had  opened  for  him  a  fresh  and  altogether  enchanting  field  for 
his  labors. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  genius,  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  back- 
woods of  Indiana,  the  artist  commenced  his  first  work,  like  many  of 
his  confreres  of  the  early  school,  in  retouching  prints  and  photographs. 
From  retouching,  the  step  to  portraiture  is,  for  an  artist,  but  a  short 
one,  and  after  ms  return  from  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lucien 
Simon  and  Charles  Cottet,  he  established  a  studio  in  New  York. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  phase  of  work  which  has  the  two-fold  claim 
to  the  interest,  being  a  revival  of  the  ancient  French  pastel  and  at 
the  same  time  a  departure  in  its  application  of  a  slightly  different  style 
of  composition. 

IN  COMMON  with  the  French  school,  the  artist  has  made  use  of 
color  as  a  means  of  expressing  individuality  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  expression  that  his  work  is  interpretative  of 
character  in  its  tonality.  Portraits  of  men  are  done  in  a  low  key 
and  with  a  breadth  of  technique  suggestive  of  the  subject,  while  chil- 
dren are  represented  in  values  of  a  lighter  tone  and  in  all  the  beauty 
of  encircling  ringlets,  which  pastel  reproduces  with  a  realism  denied 
to  any  other  medium.  The  power  of  the  artist's  application  is  his 
recognition  of  its  possibilities  in  portraiture,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  lighter  medium,  when  certain  effects  are  to  be 
desired.     In  its  chalky  softness,  the  pastel  is  adapted  to  the  repro- 
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duction  of  flesh  tones  which  lose  under  the  gloss  of  oil,  and  in  its  very 
delicacy  permits  the  almost  imperceptible  droop  of  the  lid  or  the 
latent  meaning  in  the  eyes  to  be  suggested  rather  than  painted. 

But  one  tning  which  is  most  prominent  in  Mr.  Brazington's 
studies  is  the  impression  given  that  the  artist  holds  himself  secondary 
to  his  study,  a  gift  which  few  men  possess. 

What  an  eminent  author  has  said  of  Melcendeau  can,  with  equal 
truth,  be  said  of  Mr.  Brazington.  "The  fact  is,  that  Brazington, 
skilful  draughtsman  that  he  is,  will  not  make  models  for  his  draw- 
ings. He  essays  to  fix  the  hfe  as  it  presents  itself  to  him  with  a  move- 
ment, a  respiration  which  he  strives  to  make  visible.  To  see  his 
figures  one  would  think  that  either  their  hands  had  just  shifted;  that 
the  expression  of  their  features  had  just  changed ;  that  they  had  started 
walking,  or  had  suddenly  taken  an  attitude  of  repose.  Very  often 
he  presents  his  creations  in  full  light,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
certain  manner  of  his  in  tracing  their  features  and  outlines,  in  sketch- 
ing their  attitudes,  and  in  hesitating  over  their  form,  that  he  succeeds 
in  producing  the  illusion  as  of  life  caught  by  surprise  and  transferred 
immediately  to  paper." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  portraiture  of  babies  and  children  that  Mr. 
Brazington  achieves  most.  On  the  days  in  which  a  small  person  is 
to  appear,  out  from  mysterious  corners  of  the  studio  dolls  and  tops 
are  brought  forth,  and  the  artist  is  never  happier  than  when  the  at- 
tendant mother  or  nurse  relinquishes  the  small  sitter  to  his  care. 
Then,  with  the  child  on  a  long  settee  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  stories 
of  fairyland  and  Br'er  Fox  follow,  which  in  their  magnitude  overcome 
even  the  artist's  ardor,  and  the  author  has  seen  him  drop  his  crayons 
to  lean  forward  and  help  with  the  defeat  of  Br'er  Fox  or  illustrate 
the  death  of  the  giant. 

But  one  must  add,  that  this  whole-souled,  large-hearted,  genial 
man,  a  man  yet  fifty  summers  young,  is  an  artist  enamored  of  his 
work,  living  for  that  alone,  and  in  no  hurry  to  advance  the  hour  of 
fickle  public  success,  strong  as  he  is  in  the  approbation  of  some  of  the 
best  judges  of  Paris  and  America  as  well  as  m  that  of  certain  writers 
who  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  earliest  efforts. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  THE  SUN:  A  STORY:  BY  ANNIE 
HAMILTON  DONNELL 

OTHING  about  old  Calista  Bliss  was  weak  except  her 
body;  that  was  exceeding  weak.  Her  voice  now 
rang  out  strongly:     "Ziny!     Ziny!" 

He  came  with  the  automatic  patience  of  one  used 
to  coming.  Nothing  about  Zina  Bliss  except  his  body 
was  patient.  Within  that  was  dreary,  continuous 
mutiny.     "Yes, — yes,  ma!" 

In  his  hindering  apron  he  came  near  stumbling  over  the  threshold. 
His  hands  were  floury. 

\^^  "You  got  the  bread  kneaded  out  yet.?  I  want  to  see  one  o'  the 
loaves — and,  Ziny,  wait!  When  you  get  to  the  sweeping  up,  don't 
forget  to  sweep  under  the  stove.  Laying  here  on  the  flat  o'  my  back 
I  can  see  hunks  o'  dust!" 

A  small  passageway  intervened  between  the  bedroom  and  kitchen ; 
the  kitchen  stove  was  round  a  corner.  But  the  eyes  of  old  Calista 
Bliss's  imagination  could  see  round  corners.  Her  son,  Zina  BHss, 
pottered  back  to  his  kneading-board,  his  feet  in  their  carpet  shppers 
appearing  to  drag  behind  him  as  he  went.  In  his  soul  he  was  plan- 
ning revolt,  as  for  fifteen  years  he  had  planned  it.  He  had  always 
swept  under  the  kitchen  stove,  but  today 

The  dough  adhered  to  all  his  lean,  spread  fingers.  He  plunged 
them  into  the  flour  barrel  for  rehef. 

"Ziny!  Ziny,  why  don't  you  sing.?  How  can  I  tell  you're  there 
if  you  ain't  singing  ?     I  don't  hear  anything  ratthng." 

Zina  began  to  sing.  The  words  were  sacred,  but  there  was  an 
odd  effect  of  their  being  the  opposite.  He  sang  in  a  jerky,  unmusical 
way;  the  tumult  w^ithin  him  boiled  up  in  a  kind  of  accompaniment. 

Out  of  doors  brooded  a  great  heat,  but  it  called  to  Zina  Bliss. 
He  longed  to  be  out  in  it,  swinging  a  scythe, — he  wanted  to  feel  honest 
man-sweat  on  his  brow  and  to  do  man-work.  The  summer  smells 
and  sweet,  stinging  summer  sounds  called  him.  Suddenly  the  sight 
of  his  mother's  apron  flapping  about  his  knees  maddened  him  and 
he  tore  it  off.     It  was  all  worse — worse — worse  today. 

"Sing,  Ziny,  sing,  or  else  clatter  something!  It  makes  me  ner- 
vous to  hear  you  keeping  still.     What  you  doing  now,  Ziny.?" 

"Singin',"  he  called  back  grimly  and  took  up  the  sacred-profane 
tune  again.  The  bread  was  molded  into  loaves  and  one  of  them,  as 
a  sample,  submitted  to  the  terrible  little  old  woman  in  the  bedroom. 
She  prodded  it  tentatively  with  a  wrinkled  finger,  a  certain  wistful- 
ness  in  her  old  face. 

"Oh,  I  guess  it'll  do,"  she  sighed,  remembering  fairer,  plumper 
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loaves.     "You  set  it  to  rise  again,  Ziny,  and  mind  you  cover  it  over 
while  you  sweep — you  going  to  sweep  next,  ain't  you  ?" 

He  swept  next,  holding  the  broom  with  a  man's  clumsiness  in 
spite  of  his  fifteen  years  ot  practice.  He  swept  carefully  under  the 
stove.  It  was  as  usual,  a  tragic  little  masquerade,  the  patient  mask 
of  his  face  hiding  the  impatience  of  his  soul.     He  even  sang. 

**  You  got  the  bread-pans  covered  up,  Ziny .?" 

**Yes, — yes,  I  covered  'em,  ma." 

"What  with.?" 

He  snatched  off  his  coat  and  substituted  the  dish  towel.  "With 
a  towel,"  he  answered. 

"A  clean  one,  Ziny  Bliss?" 

He  hurried  a  clean  one  from  a  drawer.  "Yes,  ma, — right  out 
o'  the  drawer." 

At  the  window  he  stood  a  moment  gazing  out  at  the  denied  things 
of  out-of-door  life.  There  seemed  pihng  before  him  a  mountam 
of  denied  things  and  he  at  the  foot  saw  no  path  up  over  it.  Zina 
Bhss  was  forty  years  old,  but  he  felt  an  impulse  to  play  truant.  What 
if  he  should  do  it, — drop  the  broom  and  vault  out  of  the  window  like 
a  boy  and  run — run  ?  Results  flashed  through  his  mind.  ^  Ma 
calhng  in  her  sharp  old  voice  and  getting  no  answer,  the  bread  rising 
over  the  sides  of  the  pans  and  going  unbaked,  the  floor  half  swept, 
the  ironing  undone, — the  Mount  of  Results  tow^ered  higher  than  the 
Mount  of  Denials. 

He  turned  back  to  his  work.  A  humorous  thought  saved  the 
moment.  If  he  ran  away  he  would  probably  be  sent  to  bed,  when  he 
came  sneaking  back,  without  his  supper. 

"What  you  doing  now,  Ziny.?^     Seems  as  if  I  heard  you  laugh." 

"Yes,  ma, — kind  of."     His  hps  were  still  faintly  twitching. 

"Well,  I'm  thankful  you  feel  to.  I  guess  you  ain't  very  Ukely  to 
hear  me  laugh." 

"No,  ma."  He  was  suddenly  aware  that  he  could  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  her  laugh.  Poor  ma!  He  hung  up  his  broom 
and  went  in  to  her. 

"Don't  you  want  I  should  read  you  a  chapter.?"  he  asked,  gently. 
Like  a  woman  he  smoothed  her  bedclothes  and  set  her  pillows  straight. 
"I  can  as  well  as  not,  while  the  bread's  second-rising.  What  chapter 
would  you  rather,  ma.?" 

The  wizened  face  of  CaHsta  Bliss  peered  up  at  him  from  under 
her  cap  border.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  terribly  alive,  in  the 
thrall  of  death.     The  eyes  were  restless  eyes.     Poor  ma! 

"What  I  guess  you  better  do  is  iron.  I  can  say  over  a  chapter 
to  myself — I'm  used  to  it.     Don't  you  forget  to  wipe  the  irons  when 
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you  use  'em ;  it  worries  me,  laying  here  thinking  how  dirty  they  most 
likely  are.     And,  Ziny, " 

"Yes,  ma,"  in  his  stilled,  patient  tone. 

'* Don't  you  burn  the  bread!'* 

*'No,  ma." 

The  routine  of  life  of  these  two — mother  and  son — was  unvaried 
from  day  to  day.  There  was  little  in  it  to  suggest  affection  between 
the  two.  Duty  on  one  hand  met  sharp  criticism  on  the  other;  always 
duty,  always  criticism.  Yet  Calista  Bliss  loved  her  son  in  her  own 
way.  In  his  way  Zina  Bliss  loved  his  mother.  Zina's  way  had  been 
for  fifteen  years  the  way  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

Over  his  ironing  Zina  plotted.  The  childish  impulse  to  escape  that 
had  seized  him  a  little  while  ago  came  back  and  gripped  him  fiercely. 
He  could  not  loose  its  hold.  All  the  man's  soul  was  in  revolt.  He 
was  used  to  these  tumultuous  moments,  but  a  sort  of  climax  seemed 
to  have  been  reached  today.  Earlier  in  the  day  he  had  seen  Rosalia 
Carter  go  by  the  house  at  her  swift,  swinging  gait.  The  sight  of  her 
after  so  long  a  time  had  set  his  middle-aged  pulses  athrob  in  a  foolish, 
irritating  way.  He  had  been  conscious  of  being  angry  with  Rosalia 
instead  of  fate. 

He  was  thankful  now  that  he  had  not  hurried  into  the  house  or 
snatched  off  his  apron.  He  was  angrily  sorry  he  had  blushed  like 
a  woman.  "Gooa  morning,  Zina,"  Rosalia  had  called  pleasantly. 
"Good  mornin',  Rosalia, — ^you  got  home.?"  he  had  answered,  with 
brilliance. 

She  had  been  away  nine  of  the  years  of  Zina's  servitude.  He 
had  seen  her  but  twice  in  that  time  with  bodily  vision,  though  there 
had  been  no  day  that  he  had  not  with  the  eyes  of  his  soul  seen  her 
slender  figure  and  gentle  face.  The  remembrance  that  she  had 
first  seen  him,  on  her  return,  in  an  apron  hanging  out  clothes  mad- 
dened him.     He  could  not  bear  it. 

^'Ziny,  I  smell  something  scorchin'!"  his  mother  shrilled.  And 
he  might  have  answered  that  it  was  his  pride. 

He  ironed  stolidly  on,  till  all  ma's  clothes  were  smoothed.  Then 
without  hesitation  he  bundled  together  his  own  things  and  tiptoed 
with  them  into  his  tiny  bedroom.  Moist  and  crumpled  as  they  were 
he  crowded  them  into  a  drawer.  He  had  made  up  his  mind.  Ma 
was  by  this  time  embarked  on  her  long  afternoon  nap,  but  he  took 
no  chances.  He  tiptoed  to  her  door  and  made  sure  of  it.  The  bread 
in  the  oven  he  had  forgotten. 

He  had  resolved  to  show  himself  to  Rosalia  Carter  in  the  guise 
of  a  man.  The  men  who  were  cutting  the  lower  fields  had  not  touched 
the  little  upper  piece  of  hay  that  Rosalia's  windows  overlooked.     He 
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would  work  there.  He  stripped  off  his  vest,  got  his  shoes,  his  old 
straw  hat  and  a  scythe  and  strode  away.  He  had  a  sense  of  running 
and  an  impulse  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder.  He  might  at  any 
moment  hear  his  mother  calling,  "Ziny!" 

The  scythe  was  heavy  to  his  long-unaccustomed  arms,  but  he 
swung  it  mightily.  The  swaths  he  cut  were  man-swaths.  He  held 
his  head  high  and  worked  without  cessation.  Because  he  would  not 
permit  his  eyes  to  look  he  could  not  be  sure  Rosalia  was  at  her  win- 
dow, but  he  worked  under  that  assumption.  He  had  not  been  so 
happy  for  many  years.  No  scent  of  burning  loaves  came  to  him, 
but  only  the  scent  of  fresh-slaughtered  clover  and  timothy  stems. 
It  was  good — it  was  grand  to  be  a  man  again! 

Now  he  was  glad  that  Rosalia  had  come  home;  in  the  morning 
he  had  been  sorry.  She  had  come  back  to  live  in  her  little  house 
alone.  She  had  gone  away  at  the  death  of  her  mother  nine  years  ago. 
Rosalia  was  a  social  woman  and  living  alone  would  come  hard — 
Zina  pitied  her.  He  dropped  suddenly  from  his  unnatural  jubilance 
into  wistful  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  had  meant  to  make  a  home 
for  Rosalia. 

The  hot  sun  beat  upon  Zina's  head.  He  was  long  unaccustomed 
to  midsummer  sun  and  to  this  lusty  scythe  swinging.  He  flung  away 
his  hat  and  loosened  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  His  arms  throbbed  with 
the  exertion  of  their  great  sweeps;  he  thought  with  the  old  bitterness 
that  they  were  muscled  better  for  flatirons  and  brooms — woman- 
tools.     But  he  mowed  on  in  the  awful  heat. 

"Zina! — there,  drink  this,  Zina."  The  voice  was  so  sweet  it  hurt 
him.  He  seemed  to  struggle  toward  it  out  of  a  great  silence.  The 
face  that  belonged  to  the  voice  he  knew  would  be  Rosalia's  face 
when  he  got  to  it.     He  had  been  away  somewhere. 

It  was  Rosalia's.  She  was  stooping  to  him,  it  seemed  from  the 
sky.  He  was  on  the  short  hay  stubble  in  a  patch  of  shade.  His 
face  felt  cool  and  wet. 

"There,  you're  all  right  now.  It  was  too  terribly  hot,  that's  all. 
You  haven't  grown  much  wiser,  have  you,  Zina  ?  You  never  took 
care  of  yourself." 

He  liked  to  lie  there,  but  he  sat  up  with  a  little  difficulty.  The 
things  he  liked  to  do  Zina  BHss  had  not  done  for  so  long.  He  must 
find  the  scythe — or  was  it  the  flatiron.^ 

"Don't  you  stir  yet!  You  wait  awhile.  You  were  kind  of — 
overcome."  She  realized,  instinctively,  he  would  like  that  name 
better  than  fainting. 

"I  didn't  feel  anything — except  something  wet  on  my  face." 
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Rosalia  laughed,  and  her  laugh,  if  not  her  face,  was  a  girl's.  *'Of 
course;  that  was  the  water  I  sprinkled  you  with!  I'd  started  out  to 
bring  you  a  drink,  it  looked  so  hot  out  here.  It  was  sweetened  water!" 
she  added.     "There  was  just  a  swallow  left  for  you  to  drink!" 

The  fifteen  years  vanished.  Both  of  them  remembered  the  other 
hayfield  and  the  other  drink  she  brought. 

"That  was  sweetened,  too,"  Zina  said.  "You  brought  it  in  a 
green  pitcher " 

"Blue, — look!"  She  held  it  up  before  him.  "I  put  in  a  pinch 
of  ginger  and  half  a  cup  of  molasses,  with  a  little  vinegar  to  tone  it." 

"That  day  or  today  .^" 

"Both.     You  liked  it  that  day." 

"I  Uke  it  today,"  he  laughed.  Zina's  laugh  had  an  odd  sound  as 
if  he  were  out  of  practice.  He  sat  up  suddenly, — tried  to  stand. 
The  harassed  lines  deepened  around  his  mouth.  He  stared,  as  an 
awakened  sleep-walker. 

"I  must  go  home,"  he  stumbled,  picking  up  the  words  labor- 
iously.    His  hand  strayed  to  his  head.     "I  can't  remember I've 

forgotten  what  it  is  I've  forgotten!     There  was  something " 

"Zina,  sit  down  again,"  she  had  almost  said  'dear.'  She  wanted 
to  play  mother  to  the  big,  dazed  boy.  He  needed  a  mother,  she 
reflected,  bitterly. 

"Sit  down,  you're  not  going  to  stir  yet  awhile — not  till  you  look 
better  than  this.  I've  heard  my  father  say  your  father  was  always 
remembering  things  he  ought  to  do.     I  guess  it's  bred  in  the  bone." 

"That's  it — the  bread!"     Zina  exclaimed,  in  excitement,  "and 

ma!  I  left  it  asleep  and  ma  in  the  oven  bak "     He  broke  off  and 

began  again.  There  w^as  nothing  humorous  in  his  confusion  of 
ideas — nothing  humorous  anywhere.  Rosalia  Carter  pulled  him 
down  gently  and  got  up  herself. 

"I'll  see  to  it,  if  it's  only  bread!  That's  a  woman's  chore."  But 
on  the  way  to  the  house  she  repented  the  last  clause.  Perhaps  it 
had  hurt  Zina.  Poor  Zina — poor  Zina!  Rebelhon  and  bitterness 
roiled  the  clear  stream  of  her  thoughts.  It  was  fate  she  was  angry 
with,  but  she  thought  it  was  old  Calista  Bliss.  What  right  had  even 
a  bedridden  old  woman  to  humiliate  the  soul  of  her  son! 

The  loaves  were  a  beautiful,  even  black.  Rosalia's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when  she  drew  them  out.  They  appealed  dumbly  to 
her — the  painful  tidiness  of  the  kitchen,  the  littered  corners  appealed, 
the  iron  left  to  scorch  its  way  through  the  ironing-sheet,  the  unscraped 
kneading-board  on  the  flour  barrel,  everything.  It  was  a  hard- 
tidied  kitchen  and  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  saw  it  was  stricken. 
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Suddenly  she  buried  her  face  in  the  caHco  apron  that  hung  on  a  nail. 
It  was  the  apron  she  had  seen  Zina  wear  in  the  morning. 

No  sound  issued  from  the  room  across  the  tiny  passage.  Rosalia 
stole  to  the  door  and  looked  within.  The  old  face  on  the  pillows  was 
temporarily  peaceful  in  slumber.  If  Calista  Bliss  was  calling  "Ziny! 
Ziny!"  in  her  sleep,  it  was  tenderly.  Rosaha,  watching,  was  gripped 
with  pangs  of  sympathy  again,  but  now  for  Zina's  old  mother.  The 
output  of  so  much  sympathy  made  her  oddly  weak  and  she  leaned 
against  the  door.  As  she  stood,  what  she  meant  to  do  came  and 
faced  her  in  the  quiet  room.  She  seemed  to  have  known  that  it  was 
coming, — to  have  been  waiting  for  it. 

She  went  out  at  once  to  Zina.  He  lay  in  the  shade  in  a  sort  of 
roseate  dream  in  which  Rosalia  came  stepping  down  to  him  at  her 
swinging  gait.  He  had  seen  her  coming  like  that  on  the  day  he  had 
meant  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  When  she  got  as  far  as  the  cedar 
hedge,  he  had  thought,  he  would  go  to  meet  her,  and  when  their 
hands  touched  he  would  say  the  words.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
do  but  say  the  words. 

Then  and  today  blended  confusedly  in  his  daze.  She  was  com- 
ing now.  When  she  got  to  the  hedge — he  must  get  up  at  once  and 
go  to  meet  her.     It  was  today  he  was  to  say  the  words. 

He  was  heavy  on  his  feet  and  stumbled  along  at  first  like  a  drunken 
man.  The  strange  lightness  in  his  head  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  weight  of  his  feet.  But  he  got,  in  some  wise,  to  the  cedar  hedge 
and  Rosalia. 

"I  can't  wait  any  longer,"  he  said,  simply.  He  had  meant  to 
reach  out  both  hands  to  her,  but  he  needed  them  for  clinging  to  the 
hedge.  "Will  you  come  to  me?  I  love  you,  Rosaha."  It  was  just 
as  he  had  meant  always  to  say  it. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  This  was  what  she  had  come  home  for. 
The  leading-strings  of  fate  had  drawn  her  home.  She  saw  a  clear, 
long  path  before  her. 

But  Zina  Bliss's  mind  was  emerging  from  its  mists.  He  came 
slowly  to  himself  and  knew  what  he  had  done.  Today  was  relent- 
lessly today  and  love  was  for  yesterday.  He  looked  across  the  hedge 
at  Rosalia  s  dear  face  and  without  w^arning  his  chin  quivered  with 
the  awful  quivering  of  a  man's  chin.  He  could  not  give  up  this 
beautiful  thing  he  had  won  in  his  brief  fo^iness  of  mind. 

He  caught  at  her  arm,  entreating  her:  "Don't  let  me  give  it  up! — 
Rosalia,  don't  let  me!" 

But  he  gave  it  up.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  sacrificed  his  pride 
and  travestied  his  manhood  for  a  woman.  For  this  other  woman  he 
could  do  more.     It  took  but  a  moment  of  clear  thought. 
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"Come  round  this  side  and  sit  down,  Rosalia, — Fve  got  to." 
he  said,  gently.  "I  guess  I've  had  a  touch  o'  sun  and  it's  kind  o' 
unsteadied  me."  But  now  it  was  only  his  body  that  was  unsteady. 
He  had  certain  things  to  say,  but  he  could  say  them  sitting  down. 
The  man  of  forty  turned  his  worn  face  to  the  woman  scarcely  younger. 

*'I  thought  for  jest  a  minute  it  was  then,"  he  explained,  slowly. 
"So  I  said  it.  But  I  take  it  back,  Rosalia,  now  I'm  myself.  It's 
now — I  couldn't  ask  you  now.     That's  a  man's  part  and  I've  been 

doin'  a  woman's  for  so  long "     He  broke  off  and  started  again. 

He  was  not  making  a  plea  for  sympathy.  "It  was  a  mistake  just 
now.  I  gave  up  ever  askin'  you,  fifteen  years  back  when  ma  was 
taken  down.  That  was  the  end  of  my  life,  I  guess,  Rosalia.  I  guess 
I  was  taken  down  too!" 

She  cried  out  muffledly  at  his  smile;  it  hurt  her  like  pain.  "I 
don't  say  I  gave  up  right  in  a  minute — not  till  I  saw  how  'twas  all 
comin'  out.  I  used  to  work  daytimes,  along  for  a  spell,  and  go  out- 
doors nights  and  tramp  it  out.  And  when  I'd  got  good  and  tired 
I  could  go  back  home  and  set  a  batch  o'  bread." 

He  did  not  look  any  more  at  the  woman  beside  him  for  fear  he 
should  take  her  in  his  arms  or  kiss  her  forehead  where  her  smooth 
hair  scalloped  faintly.  He  looked  steadfastly  upfield  toward  the 
green  blinds  of  ma's  windows.  There  seemed  still  a  little  explana- 
tion wanting ;  he  made  it  quietly. 

"You  see,  she  was — ma,"  he  said.  "She's  been  ma  ever  since. 
Folks  said  I  needn't  have  given  up  to  her  when  she  wouldn't  have 
anybody  round  but  me.     They  called  it  a  whim,  but  it  wasn't;  it  was 

ma.     I  suppose  they'd  call  somethin'  else  a  whim,  too, Rosalia, 

there's  somethin'  I  haven't  ever  told  anyone,  but  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you." 
His  plain,  harassed  face  put  on  suddenly  a  strange  solemnness.  "I 
haven't  ever  told,  because  ma  is  ashamed  of  it.  There's  times  when 
she  suffers  terribly  and  she's  ashamed  of  'em — poor  ma!  Sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  pain  in  her  soul  was  as  awful  as  the  pain  in  her  body — 
I've  stood  over  ma  those  times  and  been  glad  I  gave  up  to  her  'whims.' 
I'd  give  up  again,  just  the  same. 

The  doctors  said  they  couldn't  do  anything.  So  ma  sent  'em  off 
and  held  on  tighter  to  me.  Nobody  except  ma  would  be  ashamed 
o'  sufferin',  but  she's  ma.  Even  the  Lord  couldn't  make  her  any- 
body else.  That's  all,"  he  concluded,  "except  that  I  couldn't  sacri- 
fice anybody  else — not  you,  Rosaha.  Oh,  I  tell  you  I  tramped  it 
out  nights  and  all  I  could  make  out  of  it  was  two  things — ^just  two 
separate  things.  Ma  and  me — and  you,  and  I  couldn't  make  'em  go 
together.     I  can't  now  either,  Rosalia.     I  haven't  got  any  right  to." 

He  got  on  his  feet  with  difficulty  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 
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He  had  said  it  all.     He  seemed  to  Rosalia  to  have  grown  taller.     In 
spite  of  the  "touch  of  sun"  he  stood  quite  straight. 

"I'm  kind  of  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  tell  you  all  o'  this,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "It'll  be  a  real  relief.  There's  one  other  thing  I'd 
like  to  do,  but  I'm  afraid.  I'm  afraid  o'  my  life  to  shake  hands — 
I've  been  too  sort  of  near  to  you.  I  guess  I  better  not  do  it,  Rosalia. 
I  guess  I  better  go  away  now.  If  I  didn't  know  you'd  understand 
everything,  I'd  apologize  for  what  I  asked." 

The  woman  was  on  her  feet,  confronting  him.  In  her  extremity 
she  had  recourse  to  tremulous  flippancy. 

"Zina  Bliss,  you've  done  all  the  talking!  You've  talked  a  perfect 
streak!  Now  it's  about  my  turn — Listen,  dear,"  she  broke  down;  a 
passion  of  tenderness  leaped  to  her  lips.  "You  canH  take  it  back, 
Zina.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  you .?  I  have  promised  to  be 
your  wife."  She  was  already  his  wife.  "You  asked  me  and  I 
promised.  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  what  you've  said! 
Zina,  stop  turning  away — kiss  me,  Zina." 

"Rosalia,  I  can't  let  you " 

"Kiss  me." 

But  he  was  even  yet  strong.  He  took  a  backward  step.  With 
a  curiously  eloquent  gesture  he  pointed  to  his  knees. 

"I  left  my  apron  at  home — you  saw  me  wearin'  it  this  mornin'." 

"/'//  wear  it!"  she  cried.  Her  voice  had  a  joyous  quality  as  if 
it  were  a  crown  he  offered. 

"I  can't  let  you — don't  let  me  let  you,  Rosalia!" 

"You  can't  help  yourself — Zina,  kiss  me!" 

At  this  second  touch  of  the  sun  fell  away  his  scruples  and  resolves. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

They  went  presently  upfield  to  the  little  house  with  ma's  shuttered 
window.  Zina  in  a  new  strength  of  soul  walked  strongly,  oblivious 
of  recent  weakness  of  body.  He  had  the  effect  of  marching  to  a 
triumphant  tune,  and  the  woman  beside  him  marched  mth  him. 
They  had  come  down  from  their  rarified  atmosphere  to  the  lower 
zone  of  plain  things,  but  a  radiance  remained  in  both  their  faces. 
Rosalia  was  talking  of  bread. 

"I'll  show  them  to  you  in  a  minute,  Zina, — blacked  to  a  beautiful 
turn!" 

They  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  entered  quietly.  A  thin  old 
voice  came  to  meet  them  in  querulous  crescendo. 

"Ziny!     Ziny!     Zinyr 

Together  they  went  in  to  ma. 
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LEONARD  CRUNELLE,  SCULPTOR  OF  CHIL- 
DREN: BY  ISABEL  MACDOUGALL 

|NCE  upon  a  time  Leonard  Crunelle  was  a  coal  miner. 
Let  us  say  it  and  have  done  with  it.  For  the  im- 
portant matter  is  not  what  he  was  but  what  he  has 
made  himself.  Every  one  hears  of  nine-days-wonder 
over  postman  poets,  cowboy  composers  and  the  like. 
Every  one  knows  how  crude,  how  weakly  imitative,  how 
undeveloped  and — generally — how  undevelopable  are 
their  small  art  utterances.  The  nine-davs- wonder  is  seldom  over  the 
quality  of  the  work,  but  that  it  should  be  done  at  all,  as  crabbed  old 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  lady  playing  the  violin  and  the  dog  walking 
upon  his  hind  legs. 

But  Leonard  Crunelle's  statues  win  the  respect  of  other  artists; 
who  in  criticizing  do  not  say,  "These  reflect  credit  upon  a  young  man 
of  limited  opportunities."  No:  they  admire  them,  they  exclaim  over 
them,  they  compare  them  quite  seriously  with  the  children  modeled 
by  those  "little  masters"  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Luca  Delia 
Robbia,  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  the  rest  with 
names  "like  seven  sweet  symphonies."  And  then  they  clinch  mat- 
ters by  ordering  portrait  busts  of  their  own  babies. 

Leonard  Crunelle's  latest  important  work  is  a  project  for  a  foun- 
tain. When  complete  it  is  to  be  a  carved  galley  freighted  with  happy 
children.  At  last  year's  exhibition  of  works  by  Chicago  artists  it 
was  exhibited  incomplete — for  the  ex-miner  still  produces  under 
many  difficulties — and  it  won  the  best  prize  of  that  city,  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Sculpture  Prize.  Its  central  figure  is  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen,  erect  and  buoyant,  holding  a  wreath  and  a  star-tipped  wand, 
perhaps  playing  fairy  queen  in  one  of  those  make-believes  that  chil- 
dren love;  she  believes  it  enough  to  look  ahead  with  an  air  of  ex- 
pectation. On  one  side  of  her  sits  a  younger  boy,  eyes  front,  with 
something  of  the  same  smiling  confidence;  on  the  other,  one  leaning 
on  a  great  book,  who  looks  down,  lost  in  dreams;  this  last  is  an  ex- 
quisite young  figure,  thin,  adolescent,  instinct  with  boyish  grace. 
In  front  of  all  an  enchanting  baby  is  enthroned  on  a  pile  of  fruit. 
None  of  the  Italian  putti,  none  of  the  French  cherubims  lavished 
in  the  decoration  of  royal  palaces,  has  a  finer  little  body  than  this 
naked  darling,  or  a  face  that  compares  with  this  for  artless  sweetness. 
Leonard  Crujielle's  earliest  exhibited  work — ah,  there  is  a  whole 
story  back  of  that.  The  story  of  a  little  lad  in  Northern  France 
whose  father  was  a  miner  in  that  very  Courriere  district  which  has 
since  been  the  scene  of  such  a  terrible  disaster.  Yet  life  was  not  all 
labor  in  the  miners'  thatched  cottages.  The  village  had  a  band  that 
played  once  a  week  in  the  square,  a  fountain  where  the  women  sang, 
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an  ecole  communale  to  which  Httle  Leonard  trotted  contentedly  every 
day,  clattering  his  sabots  along  the  poplar-bordered  road.  In  the 
school  the  child's  talent  for  drawing  was  noticed,  it  was  discussed 
under  the  thatch,  sous  le  chaume;  there  was  talk  of  making  up  a 
bourse  in  the  community  and  sending  the  boy  to  study  art  in  Paris. 
But  then  came  emigration,  and  a  transplanted  French  family  earning 
a  hard  Hving  in  an  Indiana  coal  mine,  where  every  one  seemed  to 
take  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  a  bewildered  boy  of  ten  help- 
ing his  father  load  coal  to  the  limit  of  his  puny  strength. 

Where  was  the  Child  Labor  Law  ?  Where  is  it  now,  probably : 
non-existent  or  ignored.  Certainly  unknown  to  the  French  family, 
which  sorely  needed  the  pittance  brought  in  by  entering  "man  and 
helper"  on  the  company  s  payroll.  "My  father  was  always  kind 
to  me,"  declares  the  young  sculptor  today.  But  there  was  no  more 
school,  no  more  talk  of  art  study,  no  more  Sunday  concerts  on  the 
Grand'  Place,  no  more  French  sunshine.  Days  of  black  under- 
ground labor,  nights  of  going  home  wet  and  dog-tired,  occasionally 
the  horror  of  an  accident,  once  a  week  the  sight  of  an  upper  world 
not  much  more  inviting  than  that  dark  lower  world. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Decatur  things  improved.  By  that 
time  Leonard  was  drawing  full  pay:  also  he  joined  with  a  few  other 
lads  to  form  an  amateur  orchestra.  In  Decatur  there  was  an  opera- 
house  and  in  its  gallery  one  eager  youth  thrilled  to  the  art  of  Mod- 
ieska,  of  Jefferson,  of  Marlowe.  Also  there  were  drawing  teachers; 
he  became  acquainted  with  one  who  had  even  been  to  Paris  and 
talked  of  art! 

WEST  of  the  Alleghanies  art  practically  dates  back  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Shortly  before  that 
it  was  that  a  well-known  sculptor  delivered  a  lecture  on  art 
in  Decatur.  After  his  address  some  teachers  of  the  town  showed 
him  drawings  made  by  a  young  miner  who  was  too  bashful  to  come 
forward  himself.  He  was  of  French  birth,  slow  in  his  English  speech 
and  had  worked  in  a  mine  since  he  was  ten  years  old.  When  he  came 
to  the  surface  on  holidays  he  spent  his  time  sketching  or  playing  the 
vioHn.  They  thought,  and  the  sculptor  thought  with  them,  that  his 
gifts  deserved  a  chance  of  growth  in  some  more  aesthetic  environment. 
Within  six  months  a  slender  brown-eyed  French  youth  was  mix- 
ing plaster,  mounting  armatures,  clearing  away  debris  for  sculptors 
at  w^ork  under  the  unfinished  domes  at  Jackson  Park,  in  that  wonder- 
ful World's  Fair  summer.  He  was  a  humble  recruit  in  the  noble 
army  of  American  artists  who  served  there  so  joyously.  He  saw, 
heard,  breathed,  felt  art.     White  palaces  went  up  about  him,  statues 
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took  shape  without  their  walls  and  decorations  blossomed  into  color 
within.     It  was  an  intoxicating  experience  to  the  Decatur  coal  miner. 

After  the  Fair  he  worked  at  any  job  he  could  find  daytimes  and 
studied  in  the  Art  Institute  night  classes.  He  became  a  pupil  and 
useful  helper  to  Lorado  Taft,  his  first  sculptor  friend.  He  never 
went  back  to  handling  the  pick,  but  he  did  go  back  to  Decatur.  In 
those  days  of  Sunday  violin  practice  the  amateur  orchestra  usually 
met  under  the  roof  of  a  kind  and  cultivated  woman  who  possessed 
a  piano  and  whose  young  daughter  played  with  them.  A  boy  and 
girl  romance  sprang  up  to  a  musical  accompaniment,  and  then  they 
married, — imprudent  young  pair! — with  no  other  wealth  than  youth 
and  hope  and  talent.  When  a  new-made  father, — scarcely  out  of  the 
ranks  of  day  laborers,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens — Leonard  Crunelle 
modeled  with  caressing  hands  a  bust  of  his  first  baby  and  sent  it  to 
Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  art  for  the  Middle  West. 

And  an  artist  jury  to  a  man  went  down  before  the  soft  appealing 
little  head ;  praised  it  and  loved  it,  and  gave  it  a  good  place  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute.  Later  that  same  baby  bust  went 
to  the  Cotton  States  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  captured  that  art  jury 
too,  and  won  a  medal  for  the  young  sculptor  whose  first  work  it  was. 
One  of  the  women's  clubs,  those  valiant  encouragers  of  art  in  the 
West,  bought  it,  and  perhaps  as  great  a  compliment  as  it  ever  re- 
ceived lay  in  the  way  the  purchasing  lady  cuddled  the  tiny  face  in  her 
arms.  To  this  day  Lorado  Taft,  in  his  popular  lectures  on  sculpture, 
illustrates  a  point  he  wishes  to  make  with  a  cast  of  "Baby  Mar- 
guerite," and  his  audience  never  fails  to  break  into  pleased  applause 
when  they  look  at  the  little  head  that  seems  to  look  back  at  them  with 
the  fearless  calm  of  innocence. 

For  several  years  now  "Leonard  Crunelle's  children"  have  been 
a  feature  of  Western  exhibitions  and  are  becoming  known  in  the 
East: — soft  shy  faces  of  babes,  nude  figures  of  boys  notable  for  the 
truthful  beauty  of  their  modeling.  A  chubby  skater,  a  farm  young- 
ster in  the  lanky,  big-kneed  age,  lugging  a  large  hen,  are  as  real  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Riley's  verse  or  Wilham  Allen  White's  "Boyville." 
A  wall  fountain  adorned  by  a  nude  fisher  lad  with  his  nets  is  a  pro- 
duction of  classic  loveliness.  A  delightfully  arch  and  playful  lad 
with  a  squirrel,  topping  a  terminal,  would  make  a  charming  garden 
ornament.  This  has  been  purchased  for  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
where  it  may  be  seen  holding  its  own  among  the  casts  of  those  antique 
Greeks  who,  great  as  they  were,  never  modeled  a  live  child  like  this. 

On  the  strength  of  this  fir^  little  success  with  Baby  Marguerite, 
her  brave  parents  came  to  Chicago.  From  the  outset  the  young 
miner,  so  simple  in   his   tastes,  so   willing   to   endure   hardship,  de- 
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cided  that  he  would  not  endure  the  contracted,  ill-Ht  city  flat  which 
was  all  that  they  could  afford.  The  world,  he  felt,  owed  him  arrears 
of  sun  and  air.  A  whole  tale  might  be  made  of  the  winning  of  a 
modest  country  home:  how  Crunelle  settled,  literally  squatted,  in  a 
dismantled  unoccupied  suburban  cottage:  how  he  gradually  became 
able  to  buy  it,  cheap,  with  its  bit  of  land ;  how  he  saved  to  buy  a  hand 
plow,  and  made  his  fifty-foot  lot  yield  food  for  his  family;  how  he 
built  his  studio  shed  with  his  own  hands,  his  children  helping;  how 
his  children  help  father  make  a  garden,  just  as  they  help  father  make 
statues. 

For  in  more  than  one  sense  may  these  be  called  "Leonard 
Crunelle's  children."  The  growth  of  the  sculptor's  family  can  be 
readily  gathered  from  his  exhibited  work.  He  has  now  four  little 
trained  models.  Even  the  lively  eighteen  months'  old  baby  is  held 
for  father  to  study  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  knows  enough  to  stop 
curling  its  toes  the  wrong  way  when  mother's  finger  touches  the  rosy 
foot.  Throughout  the  long  summer  months  the  boys  blithely  slip 
out  of  their  clothes  and  take  turns  "posing  for  father"  in  the  studio 
shed.  In  winter — well,  winter  in  the  studio  shed  is  not  an  agreeable 
time  for  children  or  for  clay  either.  To  avoid  freezing  both  last  year, 
the  entire  big  fountain  group  crowded  the  cottage  for  several  months. 
If  the  family  did  not,  hke  Kipling's  American,  "camp  out  on  suffer- 
ance on  the  stoop,"  at  all  events  the  necessary  routine  of  eating  and 
sleeping  was  carried  on  as  it  best  might  be  in  such  nooks  and  comers 
as  were  left. 

Out  of  the  night  that  covered  him  Leonard  Crunelle  has  made 
his  way  up.  Today  he  is  a  sculptor  whom  other  sculptors  approve. 
And  artists'  approval  is  seldom  moved  by  the  romantic  origin  of  a 
genius.  The  layman  makes  much  outcry  over  such  matters,  but  the 
artist  or  the  critic  looks  only  at  the  production.  If  it  is  great,  if  it  even 
hold  promise  of  greatness,  he  is  the  first  to  acclaim  it.  But  he  is 
aggravatingly  indifferent  to  the  age,  sex  or  previous  condition  of  the 
producer. 

One  point  more  about  Crunelle's  work:  it  is  analytical,  it  is  select- 
ive, not  imitative.  He  emphasizes  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
slender,  growing  creature;  he  does  not  present  a  literal  copy  of  one 
particular  boy;  therefore,  as  Lorado  Taft  once  put  it,  "his  figures  are 
interpretations,  not  casts,  not  a  sort  of  plaster  taxidermy." 

In  the  man  himself  there  is  a  freshness,  a  timidity  as  of  a  gentle 
woodland  creature;  something  that  means  eternal  youth.  Although 
he  has  been  a  father  for  a  dozen  years,  he  still  looks  a  boy;  he  will 
always  be  a  boy  at  heart.  Perhaps  that  has  a  share  in  his  abihty 
to  understand  youth.     "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,     .     .     " 
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OF  SUGGESTION  TO  AMERICANS:  BY  ERNEST 
A.  BATCHELDER 

jHE  third  International  Art  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment of  drawing  and  art  teaching  and  their  applica- 
tion to  industrial  work  was  held  in  London  from 
August  third  to  eighth  inclusive.  The  purpose  of 
the  Congress  was  to  offer  a  comparative  exhibition 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  art  education  in 
various  countries  and  to  discuss  organization  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  exhibition  comprised  work  from  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  schools  of  professional  training  and 
schools  of  industrial  and  advanced  art  training. 

It  may  be  said,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  scope  and  importance 
of  this  Congress,  that  the  first  international  exhibition  of  this  kind 
was  held  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
One.  At  that  time  fifteen  different  countries  were  represented. 
The  value  of  this  opportunity  to  compare  results  and  methods  of 
art  training  was  recognized  and  a  second  Congress  was  held  in  Berne 
during  the  summer  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Four.  At  this  Con- 
gress twenty-five  different  countries  were  represented.  From  the 
exhibition  and  discussions  at  that  time  many  valuable  lessons  were 
drawn  and  the  Congress  executed  a  marked  influence  in  many  direc- 
tions. At  the  Congress  recently  concluded  in  London  thirty-seven 
countries  were  represented.  Our  own  country  sent  a  composite 
exhibition  of  pubHc  school  work  from  about  sixty  elementary  schools, 
as  well  as  exhibitions  from  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools, 
schools  of  design,  art  schools  and  manual  training  schools. 

In  this,  the  third  gathering  of  its  kind,  there  was  a  most  notable 
increase  of  interest.  From  far  away  Siam  to  the  United  States  one 
was  impressed  by  the  efforts  being  made  to  give  the  word  art  a  real 
meaning,  to  so  shape  an  art  training  that  drawing  and  designing  will 
become  common  as  means  of  expression,  a  language  that  neeas  no 
interpreter  to  make  its  intent  clear  to  all. 

It  is  dull  reading  to  enumerate  the  features  of  an  exhibition  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  then  to  some 
of  the  things  that  seemed  to  possess  an  unique  interest.  First  per- 
haps would  come  the  work  of  Austria  and  Hungary, — in  its  distinctive 
racial  character  and  the  artistic  ideals  that  prevail  in  those  countries, 
in  the  boldness  of  the  more  advanced  work,  and,  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
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the  remarkable  development  of  careful  representation  in  pupils 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  work  would  be  im- 
possible, and  probably  undesirable,  in  American  schools.  But  here 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe  one  feels  that  children  are  taught  to  draw 
anyway,  even  though  there  may  seem  less  freedom  and  spontaneity. 

Two  minor  points  come  to  mind  in  connection  with  this  work.  In 
the  Hungarian  schools  one  finds  a  most  interesting  set  of  school  models 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  drawing, — miniature  houses  with  thatched 
roofs,  well-heads,  dovecotes  and  an  innumerable  variety  of  other  forms 
peculiarly  Hungarian.  Here  is  a  technical  matter  that  may  be  new 
to  most  of  our  teachers,  something  that  may  be  put  to  good  service 
whether  in  elementary  schools  or  in  advanced  work, — "linoleum 
prints."  Most  of  our  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  wood-block 
printing  practiced  in  so  many  of  our  schools.  The  thought  is  the 
same ;  but  in  place  of  wood  blocks  a  heavy  grade  of  common  linoleum 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  is  used.  The  design  or  com- 
position is  cut  out  with  ease  and  the  material  does  not  warp  or  crack. 
It  is  well  worth  experimenting  with  the  idea;  in  Hungary  as  well  as 
in  Germany  splendid,  practical  work  is  done  in  this  way,  often  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  several  colors.  It  is  practiced  in  the  advanced 
training  schools  devoted  to  typogr^aphy. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  exhibition  was  from  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. Never  have  I  seen  such  wonderful  work  from  nature,  and 
such  a  seeking  for  pattern  in  natural  forms.  Sheet  after  sheet  of 
spirited  drawings  from  nature  were  shown,  in  all  mediums,  and  ever 
present  was  the  feeling  for  a  decorative  application  of  pattern.  One 
returned  again  and  again  to  this  section  to  wonder  at  the  results  and 
at  what  manner  of  pupils  could  produce  such  interesting  things. 

Germany  concentrated  specially  on  her  schools  of  industrial 
training  and  made  an  enviable  showing, — strong,  fearless  work  with- 
out being  bizarre.  The  weaving  from  Diisseldorf  and  the  printing 
from  the  typographic  schools  of  Magdeburg  and  Barmen  were  par- 
ticularly strong  in  technique  and  design. 

IN  THE  work  of  all  these  countries  animate  life  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part.  Everywhere  one  found  an  infinite  variety  of 
sketches  from  five  creatures.  Some  schools,  that  in  Birmingham 
for  instance,  maintain  a  veritable  menagerie  of  animals,  birds,  fowls, 
and  from  this  material  a  large  amount  of  work  is  required,  from 
action  sketches  and  anatomical  studies  to  minute  and  carefully  ren- 
dered studies  of  feathers  and  other  details. 

There  is  much  of  practical  interest  in  the  method  employed  in 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Institute  for  the  teaching  of  the  historic  styles 
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of  architecture  and  ornament.  It  is  first  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
treatment  of  materials,  methods  of  handhng  and  working  as  com- 
pared with  modern  times;  then  comes  a  comparative  study  of  con- 
struction and  local  environments,  the  people  and  how  they  lived. 
From  these  conditions,  influenced  to  some  extent  by  commercial 
relations  with  other  lands,  various  styles  were  formed.  Last  of  all 
come  the  details  of  ornament,  the  development  and  decadence  of 
standards.  We  begin  too  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  subject  and 
fail  to  go  into  it  far  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  part  that  is  most  vital. 
In  a  comparison  of  our  own  work  with  that  done  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  England,  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  one  could 
not  help  feeling  the  need  of  an  art  training  more  intimately  related 
to  industrial  requirements.  Are  we  not  too  much  inclined  to  give 
our  attention  to  the  educational  or  cultural  side  of  art  education  to 
the  neglect  of  a  disciplinary  training  that  may  be  of  immediate  value 
in  industrial  work  ?  How  many  of  the  pupils  who  leave  our  schools 
are  prepared  to  use  drawing  as  a  common,  everyday  language  ?  In 
one  sense  this  brings  into  question  the  aims  and  methods  of  our  en- 
tire educational  system.  Statistics  are  not  generally  interesting; 
but  there  are  a  few  figures  that  speak  in  a  way  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. We  have  a  most  elaborate  and  thorough  system  of  free  educa- 
tion from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university.  But  is  it  not 
rather  disconcerting  to  learn  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  the  primary  school  fail  to  complete  tne  eighth  grade  of  our 
public  schools,  that  ninety  per  cent,  fail  to  enter  the  high  schools  and 
that  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  ever  graduate  from  the  high  schools  ?  Are  we  sure  that  our 
ideals  of  an  education  are  right  in  the  light  of  such  figures.^  Our 
whole  system  seems  keyed  to  the  requirements  of  the  universities 
at  the  top  and  the  vast  army  of  pupils  who  drop  out  by  the  wayside  are 
left  more  or  less  to  their  own  salvation.  This  in  a  large  measure 
accounts  for  the  rise  of  the  correspondence  schools  in  America;  they 
have  come  into  being  to  meet  a  demand  from  young  men  and  women 
who  are  groping  for  something  that  will  help  them  in  their  imme- 
diate work,  something  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  school  training 
offered  them.  Until  recently  we  have  looked  upon  the  trade  school 
as  a  bogie  hovering  about  our  carefully  reared  educational  fabric. 
But  now  the  question  of  industrial  training  is  one  that  must  be  met 
squarely  if  we  are  to  retain  our  position  with  other  nations  in  the 
advanced  stand  that  has  been  taken.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  fit  our 
system  of  education  to  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  that,  from  one  reason 
or  another,  leaves  school  to  go  to  work  rather  than  to  the  four  per 
cent,  that  continues  through  to  the  more  advanced  studies. 
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NOW  as  regards  the  art  side  of  it.  Art  training  was  introduced 
into  educational  work  in  America  first  of  all  from  practical 
motives.  It  was  known  as  industrial  drawing;  and  a  very 
dull  and  formal  sort  of  drawing  it  was,  too.  Gradually,  during  years 
past,  our  drawing  courses  have  been  enriched,  the  imaginative  and 
creative  sides  have  been  emphasized,  color  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  work.  It  has  become  more  of  a  culture  apparently  than 
a  disciplinary  or  practical  training.  We  ventured  in  time  to  discard 
the  old  term  industrial  drawing  and  call  our  work  art  education. 
Handicrafts  have  found  a  way  into  the  courses  of  art  training  and 
have  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  design  along 
many  interesting  lines.  And  withal  there  is  an  unquestionable  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  in  our  work  until  we  ^et  into  the  advanced  elementary 
grades.  It  is  here  that  we  falter,  that  the  promise  of  earlier  work 
does  not  bear  just  the  fruit  that  might  be  wished.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  a  comparison  of  our  work  with  that  of  other  countries,  taking 
the  pupils  age  for  age,  furnishes  material  for  thoughtful  study.  In 
the  countries  mentioned  specialization  for  industrial  work  begins  at 
an  earHer  age  than  in  our  own  country.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
local  environment  and  courses  of  work  planned  to  fit  the  industrial 
problem  offered.  For  example, — at  Pecs  in  Hungary  is  the  immense 
plant  of  the  Zsolnay  Majolica  Company.  The  boys  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  workers  in  this  factory  find  as  early  as  ten  years  of  age 
that  they  can  follow  a  line  of  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  particular  industry.  Their  art  training  is  turned  into 
channels  that  will  tend  to  make  them  better  and  more  eflSicient  work- 
men, and  this  too  without  overlooking  the  claims  of  those  other  pupils 
who  choose  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  or  other  works  not  re- 
lated to  the  factory.  As  the  art  training  progresses  practical  appli- 
cation is  given  more  and  more  to  ceramics,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  manuiacturers  is  sought  at  all  times.  And  then  too  there  is  al- 
ways something  ahead.  If  the  pupil  drops  out  of  school  he  can  con- 
tinue in  the  evening  classes  specially  planned  for  his  needs  and  tend- 
ing to  increase  year  by  year  his  efficiency  as  a  workman. 

NOW  it  is  here  that  the  suggestion  occurs.  Do  we  give  enough 
study  to  the  environment  in  which  our  work  is  carried  on  ?  Can 
we  not  in  many  cases  give  it  a  more  practical  turn,  adapt  it  to  in- 
dustrial conditions,  secure  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and  lay  some- 
thing of  a  foundation  for  the  schools  of  industrial  art  that  will  soon 
be  with  us  in  America  ?  Industrial  schools  with  us  are  now  carried 
on  largely  through  philanthropy;  the  question  must  soon  be  met  by 
municipal  and  state  authorities,  and  sound  industrial  training  in- 
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corporated  as  a  part  of  our  educational  system.  Our  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  are  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  do  not  go  half  far 
enough.  They  do  not  in  any  sense  offer  a  practical  industrial  train- 
ing and  the  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  actual  shop 
practice  and  methods.  Our  arts  and  crafts  work,  whether  in  school 
or  out  of  school,  is  too  superficial  in  its  intent  and  purpose.  There  is 
scarcely  an  art  school  in  our  land  that  is  not  offering  courses  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  But  these  courses  are  keyed  to  the  demands  of  the 
amateur;  they  do  not  offer  the  long,  severe  disci pUnary  technical 
training  that  would  enable  the  student  to  take  a  place  in  the  actual 
industrial  work  of  the  day.  We  are  too  impatient  of  time  and  want 
results  to  show  to  admiring  and  envious  friends. 

In  the  study  of  industrial  art  schools  abroad  it  is  apparent  that 
their  work  is  planned  with  these  distinct  aims  in  mind: — First:  to 
give  a  thoroughly  technical  and  practical  artistic  training  fitting  as 
closely  as  possible  into  the  local  environment.  Their  methods  of 
training  for  these  pupils  are  adapted  to  actual  trade  conditions  in  so 
far  as  possible,  though  aiming  to  improve  rather  than  slavishly  follow 
these  conditions.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  find  that  they  are 
wanted  by  the  manufacturers  when  the  course  of  study  has  been 
completed.  Second:  to  offer  work  adapted  to  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,  placing  them  in  touch  with  practical  trade  conditions 
and  shop  methods.  Third:  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  amateur 
or  dilettante  worker,  offering  a  sound  training  again  that  will  lead 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  good  things.  If  industrial  art  is  to  become 
a  reality  the  education  of  the  consumer  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
training  of  the  producers.  Fourth:  to  preserve  national  traditions 
in  design. 

The  problem  in  America  is  radically  different  from  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries, — different  in  two  noticeable  features.  First  we  have 
no  national  traditions  on  which  to  build  an  art  training.  In  the 
exhibition  just  closed  there  was  a  marked  national  character  in  the 
work  of  each  country  of  Europe.  Our  own  advanced  work  bore 
evidence  of  many  diverse  influences,  of  a  groping  after  ideals  not 
clearly  defined, — here  the  marked  influence  of  an  individual  teacher, 
— again  a  following  along  the  fine  of  historic  styles.  Lacking  a 
national  tradition  it  would  seem  best  for  us  to  dig  away  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things,  to  seek  the  simplest  elementary  principles,  to  design  on  the 
basis  of  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  tools,  materials  and  proc- 
esses, less  on  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  things.  Our  problem  is 
more  difficult  than  that  of  other  countries.  In  Hungary,  for  instance, 
the  industrial  art  training  is  concentrated  upon  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving and  fostering  all  that  is  distinctly  Hungarian,  that  will  give 
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to  the  commercial  product  of  the  country  an  unmistakable  national 
character  through  a  unity  of  construction  and  design.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  important  point  of  difference : — the  industrial  train- 
ing over  here  is  under  the  immediate  direction  or  supervision  of  the 
national  governments  in  most  instances.  The  initiative  was  taken 
by  the  governments  and  the  work  is  supported  in  part  or  entirely 
by  the  governments.  In  America  industrial  art  must  come  about 
from  enlightened  pubhc  opinion,  from  municipal  authorities  first. 
It  is  a  problem  for  our  boards  of  education  to  meet  through  coopera- 
tion with  manufacturers  and  working  men. 

IT  is  my  purpose  later  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  technical 
training  and  industrial  conditions  of  Hungary.  For  the  present  let 
us  note  the  method  of  approaching  this  subject  of  technical  training 
in  England.  One  typical  educational  center  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  city  of  Birmingham.  This  city  is  probably  the  largest 
center  of  the  metal  trades  in  the  world.  It  conducts  two  very  large 
schools  for  technical  training,  each  school  having  a  number  of  branch 
schools  scattered  about  the  city;  each  branch  school  giving  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  needs  of  its  district.  One  of  these  central 
institutions  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  purely  technical  or 
trade  school  purposes,  carpentry,  plumbing,  tinsmithing,  metal- 
lurgy, chemistry,  etc.  The  other  school,  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
terested, is  known  as  the  Municipal  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  As 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  this  school  some  years  ago  I  can 
recount  from  personal  observation  the  valuable  part  that  it  plays 
in  the  metal  trades  of  the  city.  The  school  is  managed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Metal  Trades 
Unions,  both  of  these  organizations  contributing  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  work.  The  head  master  is  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  art  training  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  in 
order  to  ensure  a  unity  of  work  throughout.  The  scope  of  the  school 
is  unusually  broad;  it  offers  an  art  training  along  general  lines,  in 
architectural  work,  for  teachers,  and  particularly  along  hues  of 
special  crafts  work.  Its  aim  is  above  all  else  to  strengthen  the  ar- 
tistic trades  practiced  in  the  city.  Its  teachers  and  departmental 
heads  are  invariably  chosen  from  the  shops  of  the  city.  In  other 
words,  they  are  workers  first,  each  a  recognized  expert  in  his  particular 
craft ;  part  of  their  time  only  is  spent  in  the  school ;  the  rest  is  spent 
in  actual  shop  practice.  There  is  both  strength  and  weakness  in 
this  plan.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  assume  that  the  good  workman 
will  make  a  good  teacher.  He  is  very  apt  to  look  upon  his  pupils 
as  incompetent  workers,  fail  to  plan  wisely  for  the  development  of 
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latent  ability  and  withal  expect  too  much  and  assume  too  much  from 
those  who  are  studying  under  his  direction.  On  the  other  hand  the 
plan  imparts  a  distinct  practical  character  to  the  training  and  places 
the  pupil  in  touch  with  actual  shop  methods. 

One  interestinoj  phase  of  the  work  is  its  relation  to  the  elementary 
school  system  an^  its  comprehensive  scheme  of  scholarship  system. 
Each  year  one  hundred  pupils  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  the 
elementan-  art  training  are  drafted  into  the  Municipal  Art  School 
under  scholarships  ranging  from  five  shiUings  per  week  upward. 
These  pupils  range  from  twelve  years  of  age,  and  year  by  year  spend 
an  increasing  amount  of  time  in  special  work  to  which  they  seem 
best  adapted,  and  this  too  without  interfering  with  their  general 
education  along  other  fines.  In  course  of  time  these  pupils  pass  on 
into  the  industrial  work  of  the  city  more  efficient  in  every  way  through 
the  training  that  they  have  received. 

EquaUy  valuable  are  the  courses  of  work  for  apprentices.  Many 
pupils  divide  their  time  between  the  schools  and  the  shops  under  an 
arrangement  with  their  employers.  The  evening  apprentice  school 
of  one  branch  alone  registers  over  six  hundred  pupils  who  are  em- 
ployed daytimes  in  the  local  shops.  One  feels  that  this  activity  of 
the  school  and  the  close  correlation  maintained  between  the  school  and 
the  shops  must  react  year  by  year  upon  a  better  commercial  product. 
No  graduate  of  the  school  ever  experiences  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  good  position  in  the  shops  whenever  he  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

In  connection  with  the  school,  though  in  a  separate  building,  is  a 
large  and  very  complete  Municipal  Museum  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. 
In  the  latter  work  it  is  particularly  complete  and  furnishes  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  study  the  best  work  of  the  past.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  this  museum,  like  that  at  South  Kensington,  is  a 
workers'  museum;  that  is  to  say  one  is  at  fiberty  to  measure,  sketch 
and  draw  at  wiU  without  encountering  the  petty  restrictions  that  are 
so  often  found  in  other  gaUeries. 
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HIS  leads  us  to  the  government's  encouragement  of  industrial 
art  schools,  a  system  in  which  the  Binningham  school  is  merely 
a  unit.  This  system  centers  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  National  Competition.  During  the 
Congress  there  was  exhibited  in  the  gaUeries  of  South  Kensin^on 
the  results  of  the  National  Competition  for  the  present  year  as  well 'as 
a  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  medal  work  for  ten  years  past.  The 
government  encourages  the  forming  of  schools  of  industrial  art  in 
viUages,  cities  and  countries  through  a  plan  of  grants  of  money  toward 
maintenance  and  equipment,  through  the  loan  of  much  of  its  valuable 
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collection  at  South  Kensiaeton  to  local  schools  and  through  its  national 
competition  for  pupils  held  each  year.  In  order  to  be  ehgible  for 
this  assistance  the  school  must  conform  to  certain  regulations  laid 
down  bv  the  Board  of  Education  as  regards  management,  courses 
of  work,  qualification  of  teachers,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  each 
school  submitting  a  syllabus  of  its  work,  as  related  to  local  conditions, 
for  approval.  The  plan  leaves  a  broad  margin  for  local  initiative  and 
at  the  same  time  brings  the  whole  scheme  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  common  center.  The  national  competition  of  the  present 
vear  seemed  to  serve  as  a  justification  of  the  plan.  There  was  a 
splendid  showing  of  what  may  be  called  successfully  ambitious 
efforts  in  crafts  work,  thorough  in  technique  and  good  in  design. 
There  is  a  strong  incentive  to  do  the  fine  thing  and  do  it  well,  and 
to  design  each  article  from  a  basis  of  technical  knowledge  acquired 
through  hard  earned  experience.  In  a  classification  of  the  different 
lines  of  work  examiners  are  chosen  who  are  recognized  as  foremost 
authorities  and  their  reports  and  recommendations  make  valuable 
reading.  There  is  a  seriousness  about  it  all  that  extends  even  to 
smaller  village  schools,  gi^'ing  to  the  whole  movement  a  broad,  national 
development. 

ASIDE  from  this  national  organization  much  is  being  done  here  in 
a  quiet  though  effective  way  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  work 
among  the  agricultural  workers  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  how  wide  in  scope  and  how 
thorough  in  organization  this  work  is.  It  is  promoted  in  each  country 
bv  an  association  that  endeavors  to  find  a  market  for  handicraft  work 
and  keep  alive  old  traditions  among  the  cottagers  in  small  villages 
and  on  the  farms.  The  Welsh  Industries  Association  is  t^-pical  of 
them  all  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  its  work  at  greater 
length.  It  is  patronized  by  royalty  and  has  the  active  interest  and 
support  of  a  larsre  number  of  titled  individuals.  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  the  development  and  encouragement  of  Welsh  in- 
dustries, particularly  through  the  improvement  of  the  textile  fabrics. 
It  aims  to  provide  the  workers  with  good  patterns,  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute good  designs  that  have  been  preserved,  in  this  way  tending 
to  foster  the  national  Welsh  traditions.  Its  immediate  and  more 
practical  aid  to  the  peasant  workers  comes  through  the  establishment 
of  salesrooms  in  omer  that  a  market  may  be  provided.  "Scales  is 
divided  by  the  Association  into  a  number  of  districts  for  convenience, 
each  district  having  an  organization  of  its  own,  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  central  office,  with  salesrooms  in  various  cities.  The 
salesrooms  are  conducted  on  a  commission  basis,  twenty  per  cent. 
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of  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  being  charged.  The  worker  sets 
his  own  price  on  the  things  to  be  sold.  In  the  different  districts 
much  of  the  actual  management  of  the  Association's  work  is  being 
given  over  to  tenant  farmers,  cottagers  and  others  who  are  directly 
interested,  in  order  that  the  system  of  patronage  may  gradually  be 
removed,  leaving  the  industrial  work  on  a  stable  basis  with  an  as- 
sured market.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  that  the  country  people  may 
find  a  good  living  on  the  farms  and  through  the  encouragement  that 
the  market  offers  for  handicraft  work  be  prevented  from  swarming 
into  the  already  overcrowded  cities.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  in 
the  ten  years  since  its  organization  the  sales  of  the  work  have  mate- 
rially increased  year  by  year  and  the  area  of  activity  broadened  until 
the  whole  of  Wales  is  now  covered.  Incidentally  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  many  who  have  found  a  ready  market  for  the  work  of 
their  hands  have  remained  true  to  the  healthier  out-of-door  life  in 
the  country  who  would  otherwise  have  given  up  to  the  love  of  the  city, 
— the  city  that  ever  stretches  forth  so  much  of  promise  and  expecta- 
tion. Many  have  remained  on  the  soil  who  would  otherwise  have 
formed  new  recruits  to  the  hopeless  factory  grind  of  the  city;  and  to 
keep  men  and  women  on  the  soil  away  from  the  lure  of  the  towns  is  one 
of  the  economic  problems  that  faces  England.  IVIillions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  products  are  imported  yearly  while  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  farming  land  are  idle  for  want  of  tenants. 

But  the  work  of  this  Association  is  not  confined  to  the  textile 
industries  alone.  It  is  the  policy  of  each  district  organization  to 
foster,  to  put  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  old  industries  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  villages  of  that  district.  In  some  districts  it  is  lacemaking 
and  embroidery  that  are  most  important;  in  others  basket  weaving 
or  metal  work,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  enameling,  bookbinding 
and  pottery.  Some  very  interesting  work  along  the  line  of  pottery 
is  done.  The  traditions  of  this  craft  were  rapidly  disappearing;  but 
now  the  old  forms  and  glazes  and  patterns  have  been  revived  and 
new  experiments  are  being  carried  on.  Much  of  the  native  ware 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Mexican  painted  pottery 
with  salt  glazes,  and  quaint,  half  barbaric  flower  forms.  Classes 
and  community  work  shops  have  been  established  with  encouraging 
success  in  many  districts.  The  material  in  all  cases  is  providea  by 
the  people  themselves,  the  product  being  their  own  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  completed  articles.  And  last  of  all,  though  perhaps 
not  least,  orders  are  taken  for  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  other  farm 
products. 
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FOR  EXPRESSION  IT  AFFORDS  TO  ARTIST 
AND  CRAFTSMAN:     BY    GARDNER    TEALL 


HERE  is  something  so  simple,  direct  and  final  about 
wood-engraving,  considered  as  a  medium  for  art  ex- 
pression, that  for  centuries  its  appeal  to  the  artist  and 
the  craftsman  has  been  strong  enough  to  give  us  a 
series  of  masterpieces  in  black  and  white  worthy  to 
rank  beside  those  which  add  opulence  of  color  to  their 
charm  of  line  and  mass.  Mantegna,  Botticelli,  Durer, 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Whistler  and  many  other  of  our  great  painters 
have  recognized  and  responded  to  this  appeal.  Mantegna's  individ- 
uality is  shown  even  more  in  his  engravings  than  in  his  frescoes,  and 
Diirer,  master  crafts- 
man that  he  was  in  so 
many  forms  of  art,  is 
better  known  today 
for  his  wood-engrav- 
ings than  for  any  other 
of  his  manifold  achieve- 
ments. Indeed,  wood- 
engraving,  from  the  time 
it  emerged  from  infancy 
somewhere  around  the 
year  Fourteen  Hundred 
and  Sixty-seven,  has 
more  forcefully  than 
any  other  of  the  graphic 
arts,  fostered  and  inter- 
preted original  thought 
by  the  directness  and 
completeness  with  which 
it  has  lent  itself  to  virile 
art  expression. 

At  the  present  time 
there  are  strong  indi- 
cations of  a  revival  of 
the  fine  old  art  of  wood- 
engraving  regarded  as 
a  means  of  direct  ex- 
pression rather  than  of 
mere  reproduction.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  general  "the  squire's  son"  :  by  cordon  craig. 
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THE  WITCH"  :  BY  WILL  BRADLEY. 

tendency  toward  the  revival  of 
crafts  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  its  value  to  the  artist  will 
be  recognized  more  and  more 
widely  as  we  receive  fresh  re- 
nainders  of  the  fact  that  it  com- 
bines in  itself  a  means  of  original 
artistic  expression  and  a  product 
that  has  an  intrinsic  commercial 
value  as  opposed  to  the  more  or 
less  fictitious  value  which  is  neces- 
sarily placed  upon  painting  or 
sculpture.  These  last  are  valued 
according  to  the  quahty  which 
makes  people  desire  to  own  them. 
We  have  known  too  many  in- 
stances of  great  artists  who  have 
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lived  in  poverty  and  sometimes 
very  nearly  starved  to  death, 
whose  pictures  afterward  have 
sold  for  almost  fabulous  sums. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  dream  of  every 
artist  to  produce  something  so 
wonderful  that  the  world  will 
accord  it  a  place  among  the  great 
achievements  of  art.  But,  while 
waiting  and  working  for  the  recog- 
nition which  is  sometimes  so  late 
in  coming,  and  doing  "pot  boil- 
ers" to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  is  there  not  many  a  painter 
who  could  find  a  worthy  means 
of  expression  in  wood-engraving, 
so  that,  while  waiting  for  the 
recognition    that    he    feels    must 
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come  some  day,  he  may 
be  doing  work  which  from 
the  first  will  win  its 


recogmtion 


own 
bring   its 


and 
own  returns  ? 

An  authority  on  the 
subject,  writing  in  England 
about  the  technical  side 
of  wood-engraving  as  early 
as  Eighteen  Thirty-eight, 
said:  "Perhaps  no  art  ex- 
ercised in  this  country  is 
less  known  to  the  public 
than  that  of  w  ood-engrav- 
ing."  The  same  is  true 
in  America  today,  but  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  much 
greater  general  interest  in 
the  subject,  which  means 
that  we  are  coming  to  a 
practical  encouragement  of 
the  art,  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  calling  serious 
attention  to  the  opportun- 
ities offered  by  wood-en- 
graving for  the  expression 
of  a  personal  art  impulse 
in  a  way  that,  if  directly 
and  honestly  done,  is  sure 
to  find  its  own  place  and 
bring  its  own  return. 

When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wood-engraving 
was  chained  to  the  task  of  reproducing  painting,  sculpture,  wash 
drawing  or  line  drawing,  just  as  the  half-tone  does  today,  the  art  fell 
upon  evil  days.  It  was  forgotten  that  wood-engraving  had  a  manner 
of  its  own,  a  manner  developed  by  men  who  realized  all  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  possibilities.  But,  when  it  was  touched  by  such  masters 
of  the  art  as  William  Blake,  Edward  Calvert,  Rossetti,  Millais,  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  Robert  Bateman,  F.  Sandys,  the  brothers  Dalziel,  W.  J. 
Linton  and  others  of  their  time,  it  lived  again.  And  now  remarkable 
work  is  coming  to  us  from  across  the  sea,  done  by  artists  who  have 
taken  up  the  graver  to  record  things  that  could  not  be  expressed  by 
painting,  sculpture  or  etching,  although  any  one  of  these  more  widely 
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"the  old  farm"  :  by  paul  collin. 


dini,  and  in  Germany^ 
Austria  and  the  northern 
countries  the  engravings 
of  Jules  Diez,  Hugo 
Steiner,  Fritz  Erler  and 
many  others  are  becoming 
known  by  the  strength 
and  viriHty  of  their  work 
upon  the  wood-block. 

Gordon  Craig,  the 
versatile  son  of  Ellen 
Terry,  was  drawn  from 
dramatic  to  graphic  art 
by  the  charm  of  wood- 
engraving,  which  he  first 
took  up  as  a  pastime, 
and  then,  as  its  possibil- 
ities developed,  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  giv- 
ing the  world  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  tiny  master- 
pieces,— of  which  one  is 
here  reproduced  from  The 


recognized  arts  may  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time 
and  form  their  principal 
vocation.  From  England 
we  have  the  work  of  Gordon 
Craig,  Charles  Dawson, 
Louise  Glazier,  Lucien  Pis- 
sarro,  Charles  H.  Shannon, 
T.  Sturge  Moore,  Charles 
S.  Ricketts  and  Clemence 
Housman.  In  France  we 
find  the  work  of  FeKx  Val- 
lotton,  Paul  Collin,  Lepere, 
Henri  Riviere  and  Leon 
Ruffe.  In  Italy  notable 
work  with  the  graver  is  being 
done  by  A.  De  Karohs,  C. 
Luperni,  L.  Chiapperini, 
Baccio    Bacci   and  A.  Spa- 
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Page,  which  he  illustrated,  printed  and  published  himself  for  some 
years.  The  work  of  Pissarro,  Ricketts  and  Shannon  made  famous 
the  Vale  Press,  and  now  the  engravings  of  Lucien  Pissarro  and  of 
Esther  Pissarro,  liis  wife,  are  much  sought  by  artist-bibliophiles  among 
the  exquisite  publications  of  their  Eragny  Press.  All  of  these  artists 
work  along  different  lines.  The  two  Pissarros  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  spirit  of  the  old  tapestry  weavers.  The  art  of  Clemence 
Housman  is  mystically  pagan  and  that  of  Gordon  Craig  is  a  very 
direct  expression  of  himself.  With  Louise  Glazier  wood-engraving 
becomes  delightfully  pictorial,  just  as  Will  Bradley,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  work  for  strikingly  decorative  qualities. 

Paul  Collin,  the  Frenchman,  uses  his  art  to  awaken  still  another 
set  of  emotions,  and  all  the  Italians,  A.  De  Karolis  and  the  rest,  have 
developed  an  art  that,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  owe  little,  if  anything, 
to  the  early  Venetian,  Florentine  and  other  wood-engravers  of  the 
Renaissance.  Every  wood-cut  reproduced  here  shows  an  individ- 
uahty  that  is  distinct  from  all  the  others, — an  individuality  quite  as 
marked  as  the  difference  shown  by  one  painting  in  a  gallery  from  another 
of  a  different  school.  This  power  of  expressing  individuality  is  a 
characteristic  that  distinguishes  all  good  examples  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  and  one  that  not  only  gives  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the 
artist  himself,  but  lends  zest  to  the  researches  of  the  collector.  Na- 
tionaUty,  however,  leaves  its  general  imprint  less  upon  modern  wood- 
engraving  than  it  does  upon  painting  or  even  etching.  France,  for 
instance,  shows  work  of  a  dozen  wood-engravers  whose  prints  might 
as  easily  have  come  from  Italy,  Austria,  Spain  or  England. 

One  sure  sign  that  the  revival  of  wood-engraving  is  finding  a 
secure  footing  lies  in  the  fact  that  more  and  more  publishers  are 
finding  a  place  in  books,  in  magazines  and  elsewhere  for  wood-engrav- 
ing as  it  is  done  today.  This  seems  to  suggest  strong  possibilities  of  a 
practical  future,  and  the  promise  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  offers 
to  the  craftsman  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  art  that  fits  in  at  all 
times  with  the  doing  of  other  things.  One's  fancy  may  take  flight 
with  the  drying  palette  of  an  interrupted  painting  or  become  wrecked 
upon  the  shoals  of  a  postponed  acid  bath  for  an  etching,  or  the  clay 
may  harden  before  the  sculptor  can  return  to  it,  but  wood-engraving 
is  just  as  obliging  as  it  was  the  day  when  Albrecht  Diirer  journeyed 
from  Niirnberg  to  Venice,  taking  out  his  wood-blocks  and  gravers 
to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then  when  detained  en  route 
at  a  wayside  inn;  always  finding  the  work  precisely  as  he  had  left  it 
and  ready  to  suggest  the  inspiration  that  came  all  the  easier  from 
finding  no  obstacles  to  its  final  accomplishment. 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  FUTURE  AS  CREATED 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ISADORA  DUNCAN: 
BY  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

|T  IS  far  back,  deep  down  the  centuries,  that  one*s 
spirit  passes  when  Isadora  Duncan  dances;  back  to 
the  very  morning  of  the  worid,  when  the  greatness  of 
the  soul  found  free  expression  in  the  beauty  of  the 
body;  when  rhythm  of  motion  corresponded  with 
rhythm  of  sound ;  when  the  movements  of  the  human 
body  were  one  with  the  wind  and  the  sea;  when  the 
gesture  of  a  woman's  arm  was  as  the  unfolding  of  a  rose  petal, — the 
pressure  of  her  foot  upon  the  sod  as  the  drifting  of  a  leaf  to  earth. 
The  morning  of  the  world!  When  the  great  primitive  joy  of 
living, — joy  in  the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  in  the  motion  of  trees 
and  waves,  in  the  beauty  of  blue  hilltops  and  fragrant  flowers,  found 
the  expression  it  was  meant  to  have  from  the  beginning,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  there  should  be  a  joy  in  every  movement,  whether  its 
meaning  was  ecstacy,  tenderness,  regret,  sorrow,  reverence  or  renun- 
ciation, that  expressed  the  greatest  beauty  of  which  the  human  soul 
was  capable.  When  man  and  the  universe  moved  together  in  rhvth- 
mic  harmony,  and  all  the  fervor  of  religion,  of  love,  of  patriotism, 
sacrifice  or  passion  expressed  itself  to  the  measures  of  the  cythara, 
the  harp  or  the  timbrel;  when  men  and  women  danced  before  their 
gods  and  their  hearthstones  in  religious  ecstacy,  or  out  in  the  forests 
and  by  the  sea  because  of  the  joy  of  fife  that  was  in  them,  it  had  to  be 
that  every  strong,  great  or  good  impulse  of  the  human  soul  poured 
from  the  spirit  to  the  body  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
universe. 

The  Greeks,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  races, 
knew  and  expressed  these  wonderful  secrets  of  universal  rhythm. 
In  what  we  have  left  of  Greek  painting  and  sculpture  one  cannot 
escape  the  sense  of  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of 
motion,  which  Nature  has  withheld  from  the  unthinking  and  the 
unseeing  of  all  time;  and  the  Greek  dancers,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, moved  always  in  this  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of 
Nature's  movements.  Study,  if  you  question  this,  the  Greek  sculp- 
ture as  shown  in  the  frieze  of  any  old  temple,  or  note,  not  once  but 
many  times,  the  pose  of  the  dancing  figures  painted  on  a  Greek  vase, 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  never  any  mistake  in  rhythm.  In 
the  childish  figures,  the  movements,  however  perfect,  are  those  that 
express  the  child  feeling;  the  paintings  of  Greek  youth  have  again 
the  motion  that  belongs  to  youth  and  joyousness;  the  older  figures, 
graceful  and  strong,  are  still  another  development  of  life,  and  all  have 
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THE   DANCE   OF  THE   FUTURE 

the  absolute  rhythmical  sequence  from  which  Nature  herself  never 
varies. 

Thus  the  Greek  dance, — and  this  Miss  Duncan  will  tell  you, — 
is  not  a  national  or  an  individual  expression  of  rhythm.  It  is  the 
dance  of  all  times,  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  It  is  putting  into 
motion  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  ways  and  of  the  perfection  of  human 
physical  attainment.  It  is  the  dance  of  all  people  and  all  ages — or 
of  none — as  the  races  of  men  open  their  souls  to  Nature's  laws  and 
live  in  her  ways,  embodying  her  beauty  and  her  truth. 

Such  dancing  as  this  is  at  its  best  out  in  the  sunlight,  with  harp 
and  flute  and  woodwind  strains ;  yet  so  great  is  the  magic  of  Isadora 
Duncan's  dancing  that,  even  in  a  modem  theatre,  she  makes  you 
forget  that  you  are  hedged  in  by  foohsh  walls,  and  with  music  and 
motion  she  carries  you  with  her  back  to  wild  woods  and  the  god  Pan, 
with  his  flute  and  dancing  nymphs  mad  with  the  sun  and  the  wind 
and  love. 

From  the  moment  the  orchestra  begins  and  the  folds  of  a  green 
curtain  part  and  a  figure  clad  in  gauze  of  a  sunlit  hue  or  the  gray  of 
moonbeams  or  the  azure  of  pale  dawn  blows  past  a  background  that 

fives  the  effect  of  a  soft  pale  cloud-bank,  "the  dull  thoughts  of  to- 
ay"  drop  away  and  the  vision  is  filled  with  the  great,  majestic, 
simple  beauty  of  the  dawn  of  years.  If  the  Winged  Victory  could 
sway  and  bend  from  her  high  pedestal  in  the  Louvre,  the  motion 
would  be  surely  the  same  as  that  which  Miss  Duncan  shows  us  in 
the  series  of  dances  picturing  "Iphigenie  in  Aulide,"  which  she 
has  created  for  the  music  of  Gliick.  And  though  Greek  in  effect,  be- 
cause we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  most  perfect  dancing  as 
Greek,  and  because  there  is  no  lovely  frieze  of  pagan  Athens  that  is 
not  recalled,  it  is  truly  the  natural  dance  of  the  world.  There  is  such 
abundance  and  splendor  of  beauty  in  each  different  movement  that 
the  fecund  strength  of  Earth  herself,  the  worship  of  all  gods,  the 
gentle  joy  of  all  childish  hearts,  the  glad  welcome  of  all  lovers  is  there. 
Your  heart  beats  and  your  eyes  are  moist,  and  you  know  that  such 
perfect  moments  are  years  apart,  even  in  happy  lives.  And  then  the 
figure  melts  back  through  the  green  folds  and  you  remember  that 
wnen  Isadora  Duncan  danced  in  Paris  the  great  artists  and  poets, 
unafraid  of  tears,  wept  and  congratulated  each  other  for  such  rare 
joy.  It  is  most  extraordinary — the  impression  this  woman  leaves 
with  you  even  when  the  dance  is  over  and  the  stage  empty !  You  fancy 
a  blue  dome  arching  overhead,  with  glimmering  stars  to  catch  her 
eyes  and  sweet  winds  blowing  all  her  draperies  and  flowers  growing 
thickly  for  so  hght  a  foot  to  tread. 

You  do  not  recall  a  single  "step"  of  all  the  dancing,  for  this 
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woman  of  the  hilltops  has  no  practiced  "stunt"  to  remember  and 
repeat.  And  there  are  no  imitators  of  Isadora  Duncan,  because,  as 
yet,  there  have  been  no  other  women  to  give  their  whole  lives  to  seeing 
clearly  what  beauty  means,  to  seeking  it  sincerely,  to  giving  up  all 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  Nature's  simple,  perfect  ways.  Miss 
Duncan  dances  as  she  feels,  and  so  to  imitate  her  dancing  would 
necessitate  first  of  all  the  work  and  study  that  would  enable  one  to 
acquire  her  quahty  of  calm  lucid  thought  and  serene  spirit,  for  one 
does  not  put  on  greatness  with  a  smile  after  a  term  of  lessons. 

ONE  has  heard  much  of  Isadora  Duncan  since  she  first  danced 
in  New  York  ten  years  ago  in  Ethelbert  Nevin's  studio  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Then  she  was  acclaimed  by  a  few  appre- 
ciative people  as  doing  rare  and  lovely  things,  but  the  full  creative 
significance  of  her  work  was  not  realized.  Her  dances  were  thought 
pretty  in  her  way,  as  Carmencita's  were  in  another,  and  so  on, — not 
but  what  Carmencita  is  a  passionate  delight,  but  that  is  another  story. 
Then,  with  her  bits  of  rose  and  gray  gauze,  her  ideals  and  her  courage, 
she  sailed  away  to  Germany.  There,  she  chanced  one  night  to 
dance  in  the  studio  of  a  popular  artist, — Franz  Stiick's,  I  think, — 
and  instantly  the  art  world  of  Munich  went  mid  over  her  work. 
Genius  is  a  rare  thing,  even  in  Munich,  and  much  appreciated  there, 
and  the  artists  were  not  slow  to  recognize  an  art  so  great  that  it 
stretched  back  to  Phidias  and  reached  out  to  all  eternity. 

It  was  in  Munich  that  Miss  Duncan's  dancing  was  established  as 
a  definite,  significant  art;  it  was  also  in  Germany  that  she  acquired 
the  confidence  in  her  work  which  enabled  her  to  start  her  school  and 
prepare  to  perpetuate  in  "The  Dance  of  the  Future"  the  art  she  had 
already  created  and  developed.  And,  if  there  is  to  be  a  dance  of  the 
future,  worthy  to  be  acclaimed  as  a  great  art,  it  must  surely  spring 
from  this  sane  return  to  simpHcity,  beauty  and  truth.  As  Miss  Dun- 
can has  said  in  her  lectures :  "  All  other  arts  have  recognized  that  great 
art  must  be  nude  art.  Dancing  alone  has  feared  the  nude."  And 
yet,  dancing  has  not  hesitated  to  sink  into  pitiable  depths  in  sug- 
gesting  the  nude  and  in  obscene  allusions  to  it.  Indeed,  many  of  us 
have  gone  so  far, — especially  in  dancing, — from  all  truth  and  purity 
that  we  seek  for  vulgarity  through  the  nude  instead  of  recognizing 
it  as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  all  supreme  plastic  art. 

Believing  this,  as  did  the  Greeks,  Miss  Duncan  has  dared  to  insist 
upon  incorporating  this  element  into  her  art,  and  so,  to  the  terror  of  the 
prude  and  the  interest  of  the  vulgar,  she  dances  with  limbs  bare  and  un- 
corseted  body  draped  only  with  blowing  gauze,  which  reveals  when 
she  moves  every  exquisite  emotion  she  has  trained  herself  to  portray. 
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To  what  extent  shall  I  be  misunderstood,— but  certainly  not  by 
Miss  Duncan,— if  right  here  I  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  her 
dancing,  I  know,  in  the  Occident  at  least,  no  wholly  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  dance  impulse  except  the  genuine  ragtime  of  our 
own  country  ?  Here,  again,  is  the  dance  of  a  simple  people  made  an 
expression  of  the  most  primitive  emotions,  and  when  done  by  the 
negroes  themselves  it  is  full  of  the  grace  of  all  natural  things.  It  is 
the  true  and  rhythmic  expression  of  the  way  these  people  feel  about 
Hfe,  and  so  it  has  the  essential  beauty  that  such  an  expression  never 
fails  to  hold.  The  real  ragtime,  as  the  darkies  used  to  dance  it  for 
their  own  pleasure,  varied  with  the  temperament  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  dance,  and  more  than  this,  with  the  mood  even  of  each 
temperament.  It  became  in  turn  the  dance  of  religion,  passion,  fear, 
youth,  sorrow — a  dance  of  primal  impulse  with  the  movements  that 
are  full  of  unciviHzed  beauty.  We  have  prostituted  it  in  many  ways 
in  our  ballrooms  and  comic  operas,  but  it  is  none  the  less,  in  essence, 
a  great  expression  of  dancing. 

44'T^O  rediscover  the  beautiful,  rhythmical  motions  of  the  human 
I  body;  to  call  back  to  life  that  ideal  movement  which  should 
-*"  be  in  harmony  with  the  highest  physical  type ;  to  awaken  once 
more  an  art  which  has  slept  for  two  thousand  years" — these  are  the 
expressed  aims  of  Miss  Duncan  in  her  dancing  and  in  her  work 
at  the  school  she  has  estabKshed  in  BerHn.  Much  has  been  written 
in  Europe  of  the  Dance  School,  but  I  think  even  now  little  is  known 
about  it  in  America.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty  little  girls,  given  by 
their  parents  to  Miss  Duncan,  who  has  pledged  herself  to  support 
and  train  them  in  all  beautiful  ways  of  mind  and  body.  From  the 
start  they  are  made  healthy  and  graceful,— they  are  taught  music, 
piano  and  singing,  and  the  theory  of  music  and  orchestration,  gym- 
nastics, drawing,  natural  science  and  a  very  interesting  thing  called 
"artistic  control"  which  here  in  America  we  have  heard  little  about. 
Their  dancing  lessons  are  often  given  out  in  the  woods  when 
possible;  and  the  dress  of  these  Httle  children,  working  and  in  play 
hours,  is  much  the  same  as  the  one  in  which  Miss  Duncan  dances, 
except  that  the  drapery  is  wool  instead  of  gauze.  It  is  Miss  Dun- 
can's desire  that  they  shall  carry  out  to  a  greater  perfection  her  own 
work  of  creating  a  dance  of  the  future,  and  the  money  she  receives 
for  pubHc  dances  is  spent  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  her 
twenty  children. 

During  her  recent  all  too  brief  stay  in  New  York,  Miss  Duncan 
has  danced  two  programmes,  one  founded  on  "  Iphigenie  in  Aulide,"  by 
Gluck,  a  series  which  forms  a  complete  evening  performance;  and 
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the  second  an  interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Symphonie  in  F,  wWch 
takes  half  an  evening,  and  is  followed  by  Valses,  Mazurkas  and  Pre- 
ludes of  Chopin.  One  programme  is  pagan,  the  other  modern,  but 
each  manifests  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  relation  of  music 
and  dancing.  It  has  been  JVIiss  Duncan's  good  fortune  in  America 
to  work  with  an  orchestra  of  rare  musical  attainment  under  a  leader, 
Gustav  Saenger,  who  is  a  musician  of  unusual    sensitiveness    and 

intelligence.  ,  i      •     • 

For  five  years  Miss  Duncan  studied  Beethoven  s  bymphome  in 
F  before  venturing  to  present  it  to  the  public.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  Wagner  in  his  "Art-work  of  the  Future"  has  said 
of  this  Symphonie  of  Bethoven  that  it  is  "the  apotheosis  of  dance, 
and  that  Miss  Duncan  should  have  danced  this  Symphonie  for  the  first 
time  before  Frau  Cosima  Wagner.  So  thriUing,  so  penetrating  is  the 
pulse  of  this  dance  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  one  mght 
when  Miss  Duncan  was  dancing  in  London,  Ellen  Terry,  who  was 
watching  the  performance  for  the  first  time,  suddenly  sprang  to  her 
feet,  tall  and  beautiful,  turned  around  to  the  audience,  and  exclaimed 
with  dramatic  earnestness:  "Do  you  reahze  what  you  are  looking  at  ? 
Do  you  understand  that  this  is  the  most  incomparably  beautiful 
dancing  in  the  world  ?  Do  you  appreciate  what  this  woman  is  doing 
for  you— bringing  back  the  lost  beauty  of  the  old  world  of  art  ?"  It 
was  thus  that  these  two  great  artists  met  and  that  a  sincere,  lasting 
friendship  began.  . 

And  it  was  even  thus  that  one  felt  in  New  York,  when,  during 
the  first  week  of  this  "incomparable  dancing,"  the  audience  yawned 
and  sneered  and  mourned  for  ladies  in  spangles  caUing  for  decapi- 
tated lovers.     That  it  was  possible  for  an  artist  to  dance  through 
such  a  wall  of  artificial  standards  and  vulgar  f eeHng  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  quahty  of  Miss  Duncan's  courage  and  intention.     Of  course, 
such  a  situation  would  not  have  been  possible  in  New  York  in  mid- 
winter, when  our  poets,  painters,  sculptors  and  writers  are  in  town 
at  work  and  play.     But  fancy  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  person 
who  went  forth  on  a  warm  evening  in  a  Broadway-comic-opera  frame 
of  mind  to  be  greeted  with  Gluck  and  Beethoven  and  a  presentation 
of  beauty  so  simple  that  it  somehow  seemed  to  become  quite  subtle. 
Later,  toward  the  end  of  the  engagement,  it  seemed  like  a  personal 
triumph  to  the  writer  when  Miss  Duncan  finally  secured  an  ovation 
from  this  very  audience  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  would  not 
leave  the  theatre  without  encore  after  encore,  more  Chopin,  more 
Beethoven,  more,  again  and  again,  of  great  music  aUied  to  the  greatest 
dancing  New  York  has  ever  known. 
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jO  THE  American  Indian  woman,  herself  a  part  of 
nature,  motherhood  is  the  natural  flowering  of  life, 
as  natural  as  that  the  blossom  should  follow  the  bud. 
Indeed,  with  the  Hopi  Indians — a  people  who  adorn 
all  life  with  symbol — this  very  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  pretty  emblematic  head-dress  of  the  women. 
The  maidens  wear  the  hair  in  glistening  whorls  at 
each  side  of  the  head,  symbolic  of  the  squash  in  blossom,  while  the 
matrons  bind  their  black  locks  into  long  knots  which  hang  over  each 
shoulder,  to  suggest  the  fruit. 

Again,  in  Hopi  poetry  we  see  this  same  linking  of  life  in  the  nature 
world  with  human  hfe;  the  slender  young  plants  are  called  "maidens," 
and  the  ripe  corn  which  nourishes  and  gives  life  is  "mother."  Par- 
enthood, as  a  symbol,  has  a  large  part  in  Indian  imagery: — the  Sun- 
Father,  the  Moon-Mother,  Mother-Earth,  the  Mother-Corn,  the 
Father-Hawk,  the  Evening-Star,  the  Mother  of  the  Pawnee  people, 
and  the  Morning-Star,  her  consort — all  these  typify  in  the  cosmos 
of  the  Indian  the  relation  which  to  the  red  man  is  sacred  in  human 
life.  Among  Indians,  parenthood  perhaps  is  the  strongest  tie  of  affec- 
tion. The  love  of  man  and  woman  seems  not  so  intense  as  love  for 
the  child,  and  the  true  union  of  wife  and  husband  is  formed  less  of 
their  love  for  each  other  than  of  the  merging  of  father  and  mother 
love  into  the  common  bond  of  devoted  parenthood.  The  words  of 
a  pioneer  settler  pointedly  tell  the  story,  "If  there's  anything  an  Indian 
loves  beyond  anything,  it's  his  kid!"  Perhaps  in  no  race  is  the  baby 
cared  for  with  more  faithful  and  tender  affection,  by  father  and  mother 
both,  than  among  certain  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indian. 

Like  all  other  babies,  the  little  red  man  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
patient  mother  voice.  Indeed,  both  parents  sing  over  the  child,  and 
among  some  tribes  lullabies  may  be  heard  almost  as  often  from  the 
lips  of  the  father  as  from  those  of  the  mother.  Since  song,  in  all  its 
variety  of  usage,  has  a  large  and  vital  part  in  Indian  Ufe,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Indian  baby  should  hear  his  full  share  of  music: — indeed, 
even  in  his  waking  hours,  the  parents  often  sing  to  him.  The  lulla- 
bies have  quaint  names,  different  among  different  tribes.  The 
Kiowas  call  the  cradle  songs  "Stop-crying  Songs,"  but  perhaps  the 
commonest  name  is  simply  "Sleep-Song."  The  Indian  lullaby 
is  essentially  practical,  there  is  no  attempt  by  the  mother  to  sing  a 
pretty  song ;  she  is  thinking  of  her  child,  not  amusing  herself,  and  her 
lullaby  is  for  one  purpose — to  put  the  baby  to  sleep.     In  their  sooth- 
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ing  iteration  these  little  songs  seem  always  to  be  effectual,  for  rarely 
does  an  Indian  baby  cry  lon^,  and  whether  rocked  upon  the  mother's 
back,  or  upon  a  cradle-board,  or  safe  upon  the  father's  arm,  the  Uttle 
brown  infant  is  soon  dreaming  beneath  the  tender  monotony  of  the 
parent's  voice. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  lullabies  known  to  the  writer  is  that 
of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 
The  Kwakiutls  are  a  seafaring  people,  who  live  always  within  sound 
of  the  rhythm  of  waves.  As  the  conch-shell  holds  within  its  curve 
the  voice  of  the  sea,  so  primitive  man  reflects  in  song  the  nature 
sounds  of  his  environment.  The  Kwakiutl  mother,  crooning  to  her 
little  one,  but  sings  again  the  low-toned  monotonous  song  of  the 
waves;  and  the  strange  barbaric  intervals  of  her  lullaby  call  before 
the  listener's  imagination  the  life  of  early  man  alone  with  nature,  in 
a  primeval  world  whose  only  music  is  the  song  of  wind  and  ocean. 

THE  cradle  of  the  Indian  baby  is  unlike  that  of  the  white  child, 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  no  rockers,  though  there  have  been 
tribes  whose  cradles  stood  on  curved  runners  which  rocked  the 
baby  lengthwise,  instead  of  from  side  to  side.  Indian  cradles  differ 
among  different  tribes,  but  almost  all  have  one  feature  in  common— 
they  are  portable  and  may  be  bound  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  car- 
ried in  her  arms,  stood  up  firmly  against  w^all  or  cliff,  or  hung  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree.  Sometimes  the  cradle  is  woven  of  twigs  and  grasses, 
as  a  basket  is  woven ;  sometimes  it  is  a  pouch  of  tanned  hide  fastened 
on  two  narrow  strips  of  wood,  which  make  it  straight  and  firm ;  often 
it  is  just  a  flat  board  on  which  the  baby  is  bound.  This  board  is 
matted  soft,  and  sometimes  the  covering  which  forms  the  child's 
little  nest  is  of  solid  bead  embroidery,  laced  together  in  the  middle 
with  a  buckskin  thong;  but  the  fashioning  of  the  board  and  the  man- 
ner of  decoration  vary  greatly  with  the  different  tribes. 

In  olden  times  the  Indian  woman  of  the  forests,  when  busy  with 
her  sewing  awl,  would  tie  cradle  and  baby  on  a  branch  above  her, 
there  to  be  gently  rocked  by  the  wind.  We  may  fancy  that  the 
mother's  song,  floating  upward,  blended  with  the  chirp  of  birds  and 
the  rustle  of  leaves,  so  that  the  tree  itself  seemed  to  join  in  lulling  the 
swinging  child  to  sleep. 

The  lullabies  of  the  plains  Indians  have  the  sleep-impelling  qual- 
ity of  the  song  of  the  bee  in  the  sunshine.  They  are  nature  music,  and 
seem  to  belong  to  the  simple  life  of  the  plains  people — to  silent  sweeps 
of  prairie,  to  long  hot  afternoons  and  to  the  intimacy  of  the  tipi  fire. 
Yet  through  them  all  runs  the  note  of  human  tenderness  that  makes 
a  mother's  song  the  same  throughout  the  races.     Penciled  bars  ot 
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music  can  give  but  faint  suggestion  of  the  gentle  voice,  with  its  drowsy, 
caressing  tone. 

A  Pawnee  lullaby  was  taught  to  the  present  writer  by  Eade-Chief, 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  a  man  renowned  for  his  strong  and  able  leader- 
ship. Though  past  middle  life  he  had  wedded  a  young  woman, 
a  beautiful  girl  who  had  borne  him  a  sturdy  little  son.  "  My  boy  will 
one  day  be  chief,"  the  father  said,  lifting  the  baby  on  his  arm  with 
pride,  "he  will  wear  the  necklace  of  bear  claws  and  the  eagle  feather 
and  be  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  my  fathers ;  he  will  know  the  secrets 
of  bear,  otter,  and  eagle."  Then  rocking  the  child  to  and  fro  he  sang 
a  lullaby,  showing  how  the  cradle-board  should  be  held  on  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  parent,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side  and  up 
and  down  in  syncopated  rhythm  with  the  song.  The  cradle- board  was 
decorated  with  designs  eloquent  of  the  religion  of  the  Pawnees.  These 
symbols,  painted  on  the  board  above  the  head  of  the  child,  told  that 
the  little  one  was  under  the  protection  of  divine  forces,  possibly  of  the 
Evening-Star  herself,  and  of  the  Powers  of  the  West.  There  are 
many  protecting  deities  for  the  Indian  baby. 

The  cradle-board  is  a  vital  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  baby. 
It  is  essential  to  the  devoted  relation  of  the  mother  to  her  child.  For 
the  Indian  mother  is  not  idle ;  the  many-sided  work  of  the  household 
is  hers,  yet  close  to  the  busy  hand  must  be  the  child,  secure  from  fall 
or  mishap,  guarded  by  the  watchful  maternal  eye.  Then,  too,  in 
olden  times,  when  his  duties  as  hunter  and  warrior  kept  the  husband 
abroad,  to  woman's  lot  fell  all  the  labor  of  the  fields.  Indeed,  in  the 
thought  of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  plains,  the  task  of  serving 
Mother-Earth  and  planting  the  life-giving  Mother-Corn  was 
held  to  belong  by  nature  to  woman,  herself  a  mother  of  men.  Say 
the  Pawnees,  "The  mother  is  she  who  gives  life  and  nourishes. 
Thus  all  women  are  mothers;  for  the  woman  who  nurtures  the  infant 
nurtures  the  man  as  well;  she  cooks  for  him,';bringing  him  food  and 
Hfe.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  olden  time  women  had  all  the  work  of 
planting." 

The  Indian  mother  tells  you  that  the  binding  of  her  baby  on  the 
board  makes  the  little  one  grow  straight,  and  when  she  loosens  the 
child,  she  gently  pulls  the  little  arms  and  legs,  and  with  firm  motherly 
touch  rubs  all  the  little  body,  molding  and  manipulating  the  tender 
muscles.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Indian  baby  is  al- 
ways carried  in  a  cradle;  often  it  rides  "pickaback,"  looped  for  safety 
in  the  mother's  blanket;  or,  as  with  the  Colorado  River  Indians,  it 
may  be  carried  astride  of  the  maternal  hip,  the  mother  grasping  one 
little  bare  leg  in  front  and  the  other  behind. 

The  Yuma  lullaby,  though  comprising  only  a  few  notes,  is  melo- 
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dious  and  graceful.  It  knows  many  variations — fond  little  nonsense 
syllables  being  added,  linked  into  a  refrain  of  '*  loo-loo-loo-loo,"  sung 
with  soft  cooing  voice.  The  melodies  of  these  Southwestern  Indians 
are  tuneful  and  pretty  as  is  the  music  of  most  people  who  live  in  a 
kindly  climate  and  never  feel  the  pinch  of  winter;  on  whom  the  sun 
smiles  all  the  twelve  months  from  a  dazzling  rainless  sky. 

Often  have  I  watched  the  children  of  the  Yuma  boarding  school 
at  play.  Off  by  the  fence  enclosing  the  school  grounds  a  group  of 
little  girls  would  gather  between  school  hours.  Here  they  made  their 
doll  houses,  building  them  of  sticks,  as  the  Yuma  Indians  build  their 
huts  of  Cottonwood  poles,  thatching  them  with  twigs  of  sage  and 
mesquite  to  imitate  the  thatch  of  arrowweed,  and  laying  scraps  of  cloth 
within  the  houses  as  blankets  for  their  miniature  people  to  sleep  on. 
The  inmates  of  these  dwellings  were  the  most  wonderful  rag  dolls, 
about  six  inches  tall,  fashioned  with  what  seemed  to  me  amazing 
cleverness  and  skill.  The  dolls  were  Indians,  of  course,  with  long 
black  hair  made  of  stocking  raveling  from  the  school  sewing  room, 
wet  beneath  the  pump  to  make  it  duly  straight.  Here  was  the  father 
with  hanging  locks  and  scarf  about  the  waist;  his  white  muslin  face 
was  sometimes  graced  with  penciled  features,  but  more  often,  not. 
The  legs  and  arms  were  cleverly  contrived  of  ravelings  wound  tight 
and  close  around  a  stuflSng  of  rags.  These  dolls  were  as  perfect  in 
proportion  as  modeled  figurines,  and  far  more  expressive  in  their 
quaint  originahty.  Here  too  was  the  mother  in  flowing  cloak  and 
bright-colored  caHco  gown ;  a  httle  imagination  readily  recognizes  that 
the  loops  of  twisted  white  thread  around  her  neck  are  necklaces  of  beads. 
And  of  course  there  was  the  baby,  and  the  baby-board  with  canopy  and 
covering  cloth,  complete  in  each  detail.  Each  child  made  her  own 
dolls,  and  I  never  tired  of  watching  the  deft  brown  fingers  twisting 
and  fashioning  the  most  unpromising-looking  scraps  of  cloth  into 
human  forms.  So  the  children  played  in  the  desert  sands  and  sun- 
shine a  play  in  which  they  were  not  actors;  for  the  rag-doll  pastime 
was  a  drama  of  human  life  as  seen  by  Indian  children,  telling  with 
unconscious  eloquence  of  that  which  is  dearest  to  the  red  man — 
the  tie  of  home  and  family. 

THE  music  of  the  Hopi  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  villages  its  echo 
of  the  freedom  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  world  of  song  as  unlike 
other  music  as  the  Hopi  amid  their  surroundings  are  unlike  other 
folk.  The  high  development  to  which  the  Pueblo  people  have 
brought  their  music,  and  the  originality  of  its  character  make  it 
worthy  indeed  to 'be  preserved  by  our  nation.  The  archaic  Httle 
lullaby  of  the  Hopi  is  old  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  seems  the 
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voice  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  world.  The  melodic  design  is  as 
strange  in  form  and  interval  as  the  Hopi  tracings  on  basket,  plaque, 
and  earthen  jar.  Like  all  the  art  of  "The  People  of  Peace,"  this 
cradle  song  belongs  distinctively  to  the  cliff-perched  villages  and 
to  their  own  remote  land — the  land  of  the  "Painted  Desert." 

The  lullaby  tells  of  the  beetles  carrying  one  another  on  their 
backs  on  the  hot  trail  in  the  sunshine.  The  Hopi  say  that  the  beetles 
are  blind,  and  so  the  mother  with  the  baby  on  her  back  bids  her  child 
be  blind  in  slumber,  like  the  beetles.  The  listener  will  be  haunted 
by  the  burthen  of  the  little  song,  "  puva,  puva,"  ("  sleep,  sleep!")  but  to 
one  who  has  lived  in  Hopi-land  the  strain  holds  the  memory  of  the 
gentle  mother,  sitting  in  her  stone  doorway  with  the  baby  on  her 
back,  swaying  to  and  fro,  rocking  the  child  to  the  drowsy  sweep  of 
the  refrain. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  there  are  times  when  even  "puva  fails  to 
lull  the  Hopi  child;  for  among  the  multitude  of  Hopi  songs  is  a  httle 
ballad  that  is  sung  by  the  mother  to  frighten  children  who,  from 
sheer  naughtiness,  will  lie  awake  and  cry.  The  song  warns  the  child 
that  the  owls  are  fixing  their  cross-eyed,  yellow  glare  on  the  naughty 
little  ones,  and  will  come  and  eat  them  if  they  cry,  but  will  spare  good 
little  children  who  go  to  sleep. 

This  quaint  song,  with  its  ominous  hoot  of  the  owl,  was  taught 
me  by  a  little  old  grandmother,  with  a  baby  on  her  back.  There  was 
humor  in  her  dramatic  performance,  and  I  can  still  hear  the  high 
quaver  of  her  voice,  and  see  the  baby's  head  nodding  over  her  shoulder. 
Close  by  stood  a  sweet  young  mother,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
smiling  in  quiet  amusement;  her  baby  and  the  grandmother's  were 
both  virtuously  sleeping,  so  the  owls  had  passed,  I  knew.  I  turned  to 
the  younger  woman,  whose  name  was  "Butterfly  of  the  Folded  Wing," 
and  said,  "The  Hopi  children  are  good.  I  think  the  mothers  do 
not  often  have  to  frighten  them  with  the  Owl  Song  ?"  The  woman 
looked  fondly  down  at  her  sleeping  child  and  said,  "No,  not  often. 
My  baby  never  even  heard  that  song." 

To  anyone  who  ever  has  been  among  the  Hopi  the  spell  of  these 
little  songs  will  bring  before  the  mind  many  a  picture  of  Hopi  domestic 
life.  One  picture  is  of  the  Hopi  mother  climbing  the  trail  with  her 
heavy  water  jar  on  her  back.  Her  child  is  with  her  even  here,  perched 
upon  the  jar,  safe  caught  within  the  mother's  binding  shawl.  An- 
other is  of  the  father  just  returned  from  his  field,  playing  with  his 
little  one  before  the  doorway.  He  holds  his  child  high  and  dances 
it  in  the  air  to  the  rhythm  of  a  katcina  dance-song.  Still  another  is 
of  the  patient  mother  grinding  corn  with  her  baby  on  her  back,  thus 
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rocking  the  child  to  the  rhythm  of  her  own  hard  labor,  singing  as  she 
grinds. 

Hopi  songs  have  the  unique  charm  of  the  villagers  themselves,  and 
vividly  reflect  the  Hopi  people.  When  on  a  distant  future  day  the 
desert  wastes  are  green  beneath  the  white  man's  irrigating  rill,  when 
towns  and  railroads  shall  have  turned  the  arid  wilderness  into  a  field 
of  progressive  activity,  the  Pueblo  villages  will  either  be  wholly  trans- 
formed, or  else  a  heap  of  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  ancient  Hopi  will 
have  vanished  with  the  nature  world  that  was  their  own.  But  their 
song,  caught  on  the  white  man's  written  page,  may  again  call  to  hfe 
the  spirit  of  a  day  when  the  silence  of  the  desert  was  broken  only  by 
the  mnd,  the  rare  thunder,  and  the  voice  of  The  People  of  Peace. 

The  songs,  the  customs,  and  the  culture  of  the  different  Indian 
tribes  differ  as  greatly  as  do  the  climate  and  conditions  of  life  on  this 
great  continent.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  Indian  char- 
acter typical  of  the  race  itself,  a  race  pure  in  type,  unmixed,  as  far  as 
we  know,  with  other  races.  If  the  Indian's  sense  of  justice,  his 
fortitude,  and  his  rehgious  spirit  compel  our  respect,  so  his  truth  in 
human  relations,  his  loyalty  in  friendship,  and  his  devoted  parent- 
hood should  win  our  sympathy. 


AN  INVOCATION 

PEACE  of  the  forest,  rich,  profound, 
Gather  me  closely,  fold  me  round! 
Grant  that  the  trivial  care  and  strife, 
The  petty  motive,  the  jarring  sound, 
Melt  and  merge  in  your  lovelier  life. 
The  myriad  whispers  of  grass  and  pine, 
The  stir  of  wings  on  the  quest  divine, 
I  claim  their  music  and  make  it  mine; 
Tender  glooming  of  purple  shade 
Resting  low  in  the  ferny  glade. 
Softened  gladness  of  amber  light 
Sifted  down  from  a  leafy  height; 
These  my  life  for  its  own  would  take 
And  breathe  in  song  for  a  sad  heart's  sake. 
Peace  of  the  forest,  full,  profound, 
Shade  and  sunlight  and  mellow  sound. 
Gather  me  closely,  fold  me  round! 

— Elizabeth  Roberts  MacDonald 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST:  HOW  ITS  VIGOR 
AND  RESOURCEFULNESS  ARE  AFFECTING 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUN- 
TRY: BY  C.  H.  FORBES- LINDSAY 

[Editor's  Note: — During  the  past  summer  Mr.  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay  made  a  tour 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  interest  of  The  Craftsman.  For  several  weeks 
he  accompanied  Secretary  Garfield  on  a  journey  of  inspection  and  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  the  inner  workings  of  the  various  Government  agencies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  States.  Most  of  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsay's  travel  was  off  the  beaten 
track.  He  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  people  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  He  returned  with  a  mass  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  The  Craftsman  in  a  series  of  articles.] 

''^S  A  general  thing,  the  Eastern  man's  ideas  of  the  West 
are  vague,  fanciful  and  altogether  inadequate.  Take 
'  the  great  State  of  Montana,  for  example.  The  vast- 
ness  of  it  can  not  be  brought  home  to  you  until  you 
cover  eight  hundred  miles  in  crossing  it.  To  the 
average  Easterner  it  is  merely  a  land  of  desert  and 
mines.  He  has  no  idea  that  it  contains  large  areas 
of  land  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  country  and  regions  as  picturesque  as 
the  famous  places  he  crosses  the  ocean  to  visit.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  nor  the  grandeur  of  the  St. 
Mary's  Lake  region.  He  thinks  of  the  delightful  climate  of  Montana 
as  oppressive  in  summer  and  cruelly  cold  in  winter.  It  amazes  him 
to  learn  that  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  they  frequently  sleep  under 
blankets  in  July  and  plow  their  fields  in  February. 

Your  New  Yorker,  or  Bostonian,  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  true 
character  of  the  population  beyond  the  Great  Divide.  He  looks  upon 
the  Westerner  as  a  crude,  uncouth  person — something  of  a  farmer, 
perhaps,  but  hopelessly  deficient  in  the  intellectual  qualities  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  East  takes  pride  to  itself.  Intercourse  with  the 
people  who  are  unostentatiously  working  out  some  of  our  most  vital 
problems  quickly  and  completely  dissipates  this  illusion. 

Nor  has  the  average  Easterner  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
wonderful  development  and  the  striking  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  territory  which  he  still  describes  as  "wild  and  woolly.' 
I  recently  met  in  Oregon  a  man  who,  in  the  Wall  Street  district  where 
his  chief  interests  are  centered,  is  accounted  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed. Although  he  has  carried  a  tolerably  large  investment  in 
Oregon  fruit  lands  for  five  years,  he  was  visiting  the  West  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  With  an  amusing  mixture  of  chagrin  and  satis- 
faction, he  confessed  that  he  had  known  no  more  about  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  country  in  which  his  property  lies  than  if  it  had  been 
in  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  reality  amazed  him  and  fired  his  enthusiasm. 
"It's  God's  country,"  he  cried,  with  earnest  conviction.     "There 
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THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   WEST 

is  no  better  in  the  world.  It  beats  gold  mines  all  to  pieces."  Then, 
after  a  reflective  pause,  "I  tell  you,  sir,  the  future  of  America  lies 
in  this  Western  country.  It  has  the  resources  and  it  has  the  people 
and  they  are  getting  there  with  both  feet.  I  have  been  wondering 
what  I  would  do  with  my  boys.  I  know  now.  I  shall  send  them 
out  here  and  if  they  can't  make  good,  there's  nothing  in  them." 

THE  Old  West — the  romantic  land  of  our  childhood — is  fast  giv- 
ing place  to  a  country  quite  unlike  it  and  the  change  embraces  the 
people  not  less  than  the  place.  The  face  of  the  land  is  under- 
going a  transformation.  The  great  ranches  and  vast  ranges  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing  under  the  ever  growing  demand  for  homes  and  intens- 
ive cultivation.  Improvement  is  pervading  all  methods  of  agriculture. 
The  acre  is  forced  to  its  maximum  yield.  A  handful  of  land — the 
portion  formerly  allotted  to  a  steer — now  supports  a  family.  In  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  I  came  across  a  man  who  from  five  acres  of  fruit 
trees  nets  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  besides  supplying  his  own  table 
liberally.  He  was  for  many  years  a  railroad  conductor,  following 
a  monotonous  and  hazardous  vocation.  He  now  occupies  a  pretty 
and  comfortable  home  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  His  life  is  healthful  and  pleasurable  and  his 
labor  brings  profitable  return  with  constantly  improving  prospect. 
This  is  in  no  respect  an  exceptional  case.  The  New  West  offers 
similar  opportunities  in  a  thousand  localities. 

The  great  irrigation  works  of  the  Federal  and  States  governments 
and  private  corporations  are  making  frequent  oases  in  the  recently 
fearsome  and  repellent  area  we  call  The  Great  American  Desert. 
The  new  communities  springing  up  here  are  the  most  enterprising 
and  energetic  in  our  land.  They  are  planning  for  the  future  on 
broad,  liberal  lines — building  for  other  generations  with  an  optimistic 
confidence  that  more  than  half  commands  success. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  affords  a  typical  illustration  of  the  latter- 
day  Western  settlement.  Four  years  ago  its  site  was  covered  with 
sage  brush  and  no  human  habitation  stood  within  miles  of  it.  To- 
day it  has  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of  five  thousand  and  all 
the  utilities  and  conveniences  of  a  modern  town.  This  growth  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  of  the  old-time  mining  camp  or  "boom 
town."  Twin  Falls — which,  bear  in  mind,  is  representative — has 
business  blocks  of  brick  and  stone.  Its  streets  are  broad,  traversed 
by  trolley  cars  and  lit  by  electricity.  Its  residences  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The  West  as 
a  whole  has  not  yet  begun  to  apply  its  originality  to  its  architecture. 
The  Westerner,  contrary  to  our  habit,  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  out  of  doors  and  gives  less  thought  to  his  dwelUng  than  he  does 
to  his  land.  Indeed,  his  barn  is  apt  to  be  a  more  pretentious  structure 
than  his  house.  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  the 
free,  generous,  independent  spirit  of  the  West  will  be  reflected  in  the 
home  buildings  of  its  people.  These  will  be  spacious,  well-Hghted 
and  original  in  design,  responding  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of 
the  individual  owner.  The  people  of  our  trans-]\Iississippi  territory 
are  still  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  evolution.  As  they  advance  toward 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  soil  they  will  turn  their  attentio  n 
more  closely  to  matters  of  creature  comfort. 

The  free  and  unrestricted  range  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  doomed 
to  extinction  by  the  spread  of  irrigation  and  intelligent  "dry  farming." 
Where  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  sustained  a  precarious  existence, 
five  hundred  souls  can  now  derive  a  comfortable  living  from  the  land. 
Nevertheless,  the  cattle  and  sheep  industries  are  expanding.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  an  old  fellow  named  Grenier  abandoned  his  ac- 
customed range  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  declaring  that,  with  the 
extension  of  settlement,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  find 
pasture  for  fifteen  thousand  head  of  sheep.  At  the  same  time  he 
predicted  the  early  extinction  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  industries. 

Today,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep,  besides  large  herds 
of  steers,  are  raised  upon  a  portion  of  the  range  which  old  Grenier 
found  insufficient  for  his  paltry  flocks.  But  now  the  sheep  and  cattle 
depend  for  food,  in  the  main,  upon  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  With  forage  fed  stock  the  industry  has  been  revolu- 
tionized and  the  new  method  of  cattle  raising  is  exerting  a  wide  in- 
fluence over  agriculture.  The  small  farmer  is  learning  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  feed  his  crop  to  a  few  head  of  steers  than  it  is  to 
haul  it  to  market. 

Every  resource  of  the  wonderfully  rich  country  is  being  turned 
to  account.  Power  is  generated  from  a  thousand  streams.  Steam 
and  electricity  are  at  work  over  all  the  land,  tilling  the  farmer's  fields, 
reaping  his  crops  and  lighting  his  house.  The  trolley  car  traverses 
the  rural  districts  and  the  famous  old  Deadwood  Coach  has  been 
replaced  by  an  automobile. 

A  WONDERFUL  enhancement  in  the  values  of  land  has  taken 
place  throughout  the  West  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Large  areas  that  were  then  considered  worthless  are  now  held 
at  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  advance  is  by  no 
means  due  entirely  to  the  advantages  derived  from  irrigation.  Im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  increased  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  expansion  of  markets  play  important  parts  in  the  improvement. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Snake  River  I  saw  land  that  is  valued  at  five 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  but  which,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  was  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five.  Near  Billings,  Montana,  is  a  house  whose 
owner  deeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  an  artisan  in  payment 
for  putting  a  shingle  roof  upon  it.  This  was  about  twenty  years 
ago  and  the  remuneration  was  not  considered  excessive,  but  today 
the  price  of  that  roof  represents  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Even  "dry"  lands  are  selling  for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  in 
many  localities.  Recently,  farming  without  irrigation  has  received 
a  great  impetus  in  the  semi-arid  States.  The  introduction  of  more 
scientific  methods  than  before  has  invested  it  with  a  new  promise, 
but  it  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  of  unusual  rainfall  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  assurance 
of  similar  conditions  in  the  future. 

I  met  a  shrewd  German  who  had  just  sold  his  tract  of  "dry" 
land  at  a  good  figure  and  was  about  to  purchase  forty  acres  "under 
a  ditch." 

"What  made  you  sell.?"  I  asked.  "You  have  had  three  years 
of  remarkably  good  dry  farming." 

"That's  joost  why,"  he  repKed,  with  a  wink,  "the  man  what  buy, 
may  be  he  not  haf  such  goot  time,  eh .?" 

At  best,  the  "dry"  farmer  can  only  hope  for  a  fair  average  of 
profitable  years  and  my  friend  shrewdly  suspected  that  his  exceptional 
good  fortune  presaged  a  run  of  lean  seasons  for  his  successor. 

NOT  less  marked  than  the  transformation  of  the  land  is   the 
change  in  its  inhabitants.     The  types  with  which  the  pictures 
of  Russell  and  Remington  deal  are  now  represented  by  a  few 
scattered  individuals. 

The  picturesque  cowpuncher  has  developed  into  a  prosaic  and 
orderly  cattle  drover.  The  playful  exhibition  of  his  good-natured 
exuberance  is  no  longer  countenanced.  Within  a  few  weeks  one  of 
his  number  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days  imprisonment  for  merely 
drawing  a  revolver  in  a  Wyoming  town,  and  another,  in  Buford, 
North  Dakota,  was  mulcted  eight  dollars  for  riding  his  broncho  on 
the  sidewalk. 

The  enterprising  cattle  lifter  of  yesterday  has  gone  out  of  business 
and  Jackson  Hole,  the  last  resort  of  the  "bad  man,"  is  marked  for 
the  site  of  a  reservoir.  One  occasionally  hears  of  a  "rustler"  now- 
adays, but  he  is  a  mean-spirited  creature  of  the  sneak  thief  order 
whose  designs  are  generally  Hmited  to  the  acquisition  of  a  single 
horse  or  half  a  dozen  head  of  cattle.     He  is  apt  to  be  a  "breed"  or 
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a  stranded  miner  and  is  no  kin  to  the  dashing  freebooter  who  for- 
merly levied  generous  tribute  on  the  stockmen's  herds. 

The  blanket  Indian  is  suflSciently  rare  to  attract  the  attention 
of  natives.  He  has  become  a  landholder  or,  perhaps,  a  landlord, 
living  at  ease  upon  the  income  from  his  rents.  The  tepee  is  giving 
place  to  the  cabin  and  the  farmhouse.  The  reservations  are  being 
rapidly  thrown  open  to  settlers  and  their  former  possessors  have 
entered  upon  the  process  of  becoming  merged  into  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Save  for  his  broad-brimmed,  conical  hat,  the  Westerner  is  much 
like  the  American  of  Maine  or  Michigan  in  dress — but  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.  The  men  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region  are 
loose-jointed,  lean  and  wiry,  keenly  alert  and  always  on  edge.  The 
fat  man  and  the  bald  are  rarely  found  among  them. 

The  most  pronounced  characteristics  of  the  Western  man  are  his 
resourcefulness,  independence,  optimism  and  public  spirit.  His 
processes  are  strikingly  direct.  In  the  canyon  of  the  Snake  River 
is  one  of  the  finest  fruit  ranches  in  the  world.  W^hen  H.  L.  Perrine 
took  up  the  land,  he  had  to  lower  his  wagons  and  horses  to  the  bot- 
tom at  the  end  of  ropes.  Having  located,  he  proceeded  to  dig  a 
way  out  by  making  a  cart  road  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  in- 
cidentally passing  under  a  waterfall  on  the  way. 

The  Westerner  has  little  respect  for  precedent  and  no  dependence 
upon  it.  The  fact  that  a  thing  has  never  been  done  is  to  him  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  attempt  it.  He  has  learned  that,  with  the  mar- 
velous resources  of  his  country  at  command,  nothing  is  impossible. 

IN  THE  West  the  individual  is  doing  work  that  counts  and  can  be 
calculated  in  its  results.  He  sees  his  own  fortunes  measurably 
improve  and  also  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  under  his 
efforts.  Besides  this  stimulus,  he  has  the  everlasting  inspiration 
of  his  broad  plains,  his  beautiful  valleys,  his  snow-capped  mountains 
and  his  clear  skies.  And  these  influences  are  sharply  reflected  in 
his  character.  His  mind  moves  along  broad  lines  and  his  speech 
is  laden  with  superlatives.  He  lives  in  the  best  locality  of  the  finest 
county  of  the  greatest  State  in  the  grandest  country  in  the  world. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West  are  largely 
due  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  its  people.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  answer  calls  upon  their  purses  or  energies.  About  two 
months  ago  a  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  polytechnic  institute 
was  presented  to  the  leading  citizens  of  Billings,  Montana.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  in  an  hour  and  at  present  the  fund 
amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
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There  is  a  subtle  something  that  takes  hold  of  you  as  soon  as  you 
pass  the  Rockies,  and  begins  to  work  a  change  in  your  being.  Spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  West — not  running  about  on  the  railroad,  but 
riding  or  driving  over  the  country-side.  Very  soon  you  will  find 
yourself  falHng  under  the  spell  of  the  spirit  of  the  West.  You  will 
insensibly  drop  into  the  habits  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people. 
This  compelling  force — or  combination  of  influences — affects  all  alike, 
so  that,  although  the  population  is  made  up  from  many  foreign  races 
and  a  variety  of  native  Americans,  a  distinct  type,  with  pronouncedly 
peculiar  characteristics,  prevails. 

These  are  the  people  and  this  the  country  upon  which  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  America  must  largely  depend.  Here,  coming  mil- 
lions of  our  population  must  find  homes.  To  the  West,  future  gen- 
erations must  look  for  the  new  wealth  and  the  new  brain  and  muscle 
that  shall  enable  us  to  hold  our  preeminent  place  among  the  nations. 
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SOMETIME 

OMETIME  the  spring  will  come  with  softer  green 
Than  ever  dared  to  touch  the  world  before; 
Sometime  the  Guest  my  soul  has  never  seen 
Will  pass  the  threshold  of  my  waiting  door. 


Sometime  the  passion  of  my  book  of  song 

Will  face  me  in  the  eyes  of  Destiny; 
Sometime  the  Question  I  have  asked  so  long 

Of  the  slow  stars,  will  turn  and  answer  me. 

A  sail  that  tosses  on  the  sea  of  dreams 

Sometime  will  rest  in  the  wide  port  of  waking; 

Sometime  the  Weaver  that  now  idle  seems 

Will  show  some  splendid  fabric  of  her  making. 

There  lies  a  light  upon  the  peaks  of  faith 
That  makes  my  heart  beat  faster  as  I  climb; 

While  wistfully  before  me  floats  a  wraith — 

The  Presence  that  will  walk  with  me  sometime. 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN'S  HOUSE:  A  PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION  OF  ALL  THE  THEORIES  OF 
HOME  BUILDING  ADVOCATED  IN  THIS  MAG- 
AZINE: BY  THE  EDITOR 


I  have  always  held  the  conviction  that 
the  first  essential  requisite  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  characteristic  national 
style  of  architecture  lies  in  the 
straightforward  planning  of  a  building  to 
meet  the  need  for  which  it  is  intended  and 
to  harmonize  with  the  surroundings  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  This  doctrine  I 
have  advocated  in  The  Craftsman  for 
some  years 
now  and  have 
emphasized  ^^^^ 
and  illustrat-  m*' 
ed  it  with  a 
number  of 
designs  of 
dwelling- 
houses  in- 
tended to  be 
suggestive  of 
a  style  of 
building 
which  should 
not  only  meet 
these  require- 
ments but 
should  also 
give  the  max- 
i  m  u  m  of 
space  and 
convenience 
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for  carrying  on  the  family  life  within  the 
limits  of  a  moderate  sized  dwelling.  I 
have  also  held  that  beauty  in  the  home  is 
not  necessarily  the  result  of  pretentious 
architecture  or  elaborate  furnishing,  but 
should  rather  be  a  quality  that  belongs 
naturally  to  the  simplest  dwelling  or  the 
plainest  article  intended  for  daily  use,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  as  much  within  the 

reach    of   the 
^-    '        ^     ■         ■'  man  who  has 

but  little 
money  to 
spend  as  it 
is  within  the 
'^5^if  reach  of  the 
m  illionaire 
who  can  com- 
mand the  re- 
sources of  the 
world. 

All  these 
things  I  have 
suggested  to 
the  readers  of 
The  Crafts- 
man as  clear- 
ly as  I  have 
been  able 
from  a  more 
or   less   theo- 
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retical  point  of  view,  but  now  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  them  a  much  more  definite 
idea  of  what  I  mean,  because  for  the  first 
time  I  am  applying  to  my  own  house,  and 
working  out  in  practical  detail,  all  the 
theories  which  so  far  I  have  applied  only 
to  the  houses  of  other  people.  For  this 
reason  I  am  publishing  the  perspective 
drawings,  floor  plans  and  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  house  I  am  building  at 
"Craftsman  Farms,"  an  estate  I  have  re- 
cently purchased  near  Morris  Plains,  New 
Jersey,  upon  which  I  purpose  to  make  my 
home  and  where  I  am  preparing  to  estab- 


no  creative  work  that  is  so  absorbingly 
delightful  as  this  creation  of  a  home  to 
live  in  for  the  rest  of  one's  life.  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  must  be  so  and  have 
said  and  written  it  many  times,  but  now 
the  realization  of  the  truth  of  it  comes 
home  to  me  with  a  force  that  is  entirely 
new,  for  this  is  the  first  house  I  have  ever 
built  for  my  own  use,  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  last  detail  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture. So  I  give  it  as  an  object  lesson  and 
a  suggestion  to  others  who  may  find  in  it 
some  incentive  to  devote  as  much  thought 
and   care   to   the   building   of   their   own 


lish  a  school  for  ihe  definite  working  out 
of  the  theory  I  have  so  long  held  of  re- 
viving practical  and  profitable  handicrafts 
in  connection  with  small  farming  carried 
on  by  modern  methods  of  intensive  agri- 
culture. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
telling  my  readers  about  this  practical  ex- 
periment I  am  making  in  the  building  of 
my  own  house.  I  never  before  realized 
how  much  pleasure  was  to  be  found  in  the 
building  of  a  dwelling  that  as  completely 
expressed  one's  own  taste  and  individu- 
ality as  the  painting  of  a  pictvire  or  the 
writing  of  a  book.    In  fact,  I  can  think  of 


homes  instead  of  setting  aside  a  specified 
sum  and  entrusting  the  whole  pleasant  task 
to  an  architect  or  builder,  and  so  depriving 
themselves  of  the  interest  of  sharing  with 
him  the  work  of  evolving  that  which  is  as 
personal  a  possession  as  one's  children  or 
one's  friends. 

To  begin  with,  the  estate  of  Craftsman 
Farms  was  apparently  planned  by  nature 
for  just  the  use  to  which  I  intend  to  put  it. 
It  has  heavily  wooded  hills,  little  wander- 
ing brooks,  low-lying  meadows  and  plenty 
of  garden  and  orchard  land,  and  the  site 
of  my  own  house  is  on  a  natural  terrace  or 
plateau  half  way  up  the  highest  hill.    The 
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building  will  face  toward  the  south,  over- 
looking the  partially  cleared  hillside  which 
runs  down  to  the  orchard  and  meadows  at 
the  foot,  and  which  needs  very  little  culti- 
vation to  develop  it  into  a  beautiful  sloping 
greensward  with  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  trees  or  a  mass  of  shrubbery.  Beyond 
this  and  over  the  tops  of  the  low-lying  hills 
around  one  looks  straight  out  to  the  line 


like  before  one  stone  is  laid  upon  another 
or  one  bit  of  underbrush  is  cleared  away, 
for  the  combination  of  sheltering  hills  and 
woods  with  the  sheltered  swale  or  meadow- 
land  gives  most  interesting  variety  in  the 
immediate  surroundings,  while  the  view  of 
the  whole  country  from  the  hilltop  and 
through  the  gaps  in  the  surrounding  hills 
does  away  with  any  sense  of  being 
shut  in 

In  designing  the  house,  the  first 
essential  naturally  was  that  it  should 
be  suited  exactly   to  the  requirements 


OUT-DOOR 

DINING    ROOM 

24X20 


of  the  Orange  Mountains  in  the  misty  blue 
distance.  Back  of  the  house  the  thick 
woods,  which  will  remain  almost  un- 
touched, cover  the  hill  to  the  summit. 
The  picturesque  possibilities  of  the  place 
are  so  great  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  they 
have  never  been  seen  or  developed,  espe- 
cially as  this  part  of  Jersey  is  the  home 
of  beautiful  country  places.  There  is  a 
friendliness  about  the  natural  conforma- 
tion of  the  land  that  makes  it  seem  home-   as  possible  rest  directly  upon  the  ground, 
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of  the  life  to  be  lived  in  it;  the  second, 
that  it  should  harmonize  with  its  en- 
vironment, and  the  third,  that  it  should 
be  built,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
materials  to  be  had  right  there  on  the 
ground  and  left  as  nearly  as  was  prac- 
ticable in  the  natural  state.    Therefore 
the  foundation  and  lower  walls  of  the 
building  will  be  of  split  field  stone  and 
boulders  taken   from  the  tumble-down 
stone  fences  and  the  loose-lying  rocks 
on  the  hillside.     The   timbers   will  be 
cut  from  chestnut  trees, — which  must 
be  thinned  out  in  any  case  to  allow  the 
necessary  breathing  spaces  in  the  wood- 
land,— and     the     lines,     proportions     and 
color  of  the  building  are  designed  with  a 
special  view  to  the  contour  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands  and  the  background 
of  trees  which  rises  behind  it. 

The  hillside  site,  affording,  as  it  does, 
well-nigh  perfect  drainage,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  put  into  effect  a  favorite 
theory  of  mine, — that  a  house  should  be 
built  without  a  cellar  and  should  as  nearlv 
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with  no  visible  foundation 
to  separate  it  from  the  soil 
and  turf,  in  which  it  should 
almost  appear  to  have  taken 
root.     How    this    is    to   be 
done  will  be  explained  later 
in  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction, but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, it  is   sufficient  to  say 
that  the  house  will  be  ab- 
solutely   protected    against 
dampness  and  that  all  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  cellar 
will  be  provided  for  in  an- 
other   way.     That    is,    the 
heating  plant  and  laundry 
will  be  placed  in  a  separate 
building  not  far  away  and  the  stone  stor- 
age vaults  for  vegetables  and  the  like  will 
be  sunk  into  the  side  of  the  hill.     I  have 
never  liked  the  idea  of  a  cellar  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  really  enjoys  going  down 
cellar  for  anything.     Therefore,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  cellar  might  as  well  be  elimi- 
nated   from   the   general    scheme   of    the 
house  and  its  uses  provided  for  in  a  pleas- 
anter  and  more  convenient  way. 

So  the  stone  walls  of  the  first  story  rise 
directly  from  the  ground  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  soil  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  grade  line,  the  ground 
being  allowed  to  preserve  its  natural  con- 
tour around  the  walls.  The  upper  walls 
are  of  plaster  and  half-timber  construction. 


DETAIL    OF   LIVING   ROOM    SHOWING    PIANO, 
PICTURE    WINDOW    AND    BOOKCASES. 

The  plaster  is  given  a  rough,  pebble-dash 
finish  and  a  tone  of  dull  brownish  green, 
brushed  off  afterward  so  that  the  color 
effect  varies  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
surface.  In  each  one  of  the  large  panels, 
picture  tiles  will  be  set,  symbolizing  the 
different  farm  and  village  industries ; — for 
example,  one  will  show  the  blacksmith  at 
his  forge,  another  a  woman  spinning  flax, 
others  will  depict  the  sower,  the  plowman 
and  such  typical  figures  of  farm  life. 
These  tiles  will  be  very  dull  and  rough  in 
finish,  colored  with  dark  reds,  greens, 
blues,  dull  yellows  and  other  colors  that 
harmonize  with  the  tints  of  wood  and 
rocks.  The  figures  will  be  simply  done,  so 
that  the  effect  is  impressionistic  rather 
than  definite. 


DETAIL  OF  LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  FIREPLACE, DOORS 
INTO    SUN    ROOM    AND    ENTRANCE    TO    VESTIBULE. 
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DETAIL    OF   LIVING   ROOM    SHOWING    PANEL- 
ING     AND      ENTRANCE     TO     DINING     ROOM. 


The  timbers  are  not  applied  to  the  out- 
side of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
mentation but  are  a  part  of  the  actual  con- 
struction, which  is  thus  frankly  revealed. 
They  are  chestnut  logs,  squared  on  three 
sides  and  with  the  face  left  rounded  in 
the  natural  shape  of  the  tree,  hewn  a  little 
here  and  there  to  keep  the  lines  from  being 
exaggerated  in  their  unevenness.  The 
bark  is  removed  from  these  timbers,  but 
they  are  stained  back  to  a  grayish  brown 
tone  that,  from  a  little  distance,  gives  the 
effect  of  bark  having  been  left  on.  The 
lines  of  the  roof  are  low  and  broad,  with 
an  overhang  of  four  feet  on  the  ends  and 
three  feet  at  the  sides,  giving  the  impres- 
sion almost  of  wide  sheltering  wings.  It 
is  covered  with  dark  red  tiles,  which  make 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  roofs 
against  a  background  of 
trees. 

The  pergola  at  the 
front  of  the  house  is 
frankly  a  device  to  break 
the  severe  lines  of  the 
wall  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  house 
should  look  livable  out- 
side as  well  as  inside. 
While  I  recognize  all  the 
good  features  of  a  ver- 
anda, I  preferred,  in  this 
case,  to  turn  my  ver- 
andas into  upper  and 
lower  sun  rooms,  which 


occupy  the  whole 
front  of  the  house, 
and  to  put  only  a 
vine -covered  per- 
gola outside,  which 
would  afford  the 
necessary  shade  in 
summer  and  admit 
the  winter's  sun 
when  shade  is  not 
needed.  The  tim- 
bers of  this  pergola 
are  peeled  cedar 
logs,  left  in  their 
natural  shape  and 
color,  and  the  floor, 
which  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  is  of  dull  red  vitrified  brick  laid 
in  the  herring-bone  pattern.  The  floor  of 
the  recessed  entrance  and  also  the  step 
leading  into  this  entrance  and  the  second 
step  from  it  into  the  vestibule,  are  all  of 
the  same  kind  of  brick. 

The  second  pergola,  which  extends  at 
right  angles  from  the  side  of  the  house, 
is  not  a  part  of  the  construction  proper, 
but  is  merely  the  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual fancy  for  an  outdoor  dining  room 
and  a  sort  of  camp  cooking  place.  This 
pergola,  like  the  one  in  front,  has  the  floor 
of  vitrified  brick  and  the  construction  of 
cedar  logs,  but,  instead  of  the  vine-covered 
timbers  overhead,  it  has  a  wide-eaved  roof 
of  tiles  like  the  main  roof.  At  the  end  is 
built   an   outdoor   fireplace   and   chimney. 


DETAIL    OF 
FIREPLACE 


DINING    ROOM    SHOWING 
AND       CHINA       CLOSET. 
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From  the  outside,  this 
•chimney,  especially  at 
the  bottom,  gives  al- 
most the  effect  of  a 
loose  heap  of  stones 
rising  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  but  in  the 
upper  part  and  on  the 
inside  the  boulders  are 
carefully  split  and  laid 
with  wide  joints  in 
cement  mortar,  so  that 
the  lines  are  preserved. 
This  is  the  case  with 
all  the  stone  construc- 
tion used  about  the  house,  as  the  surfaces 
of  the  split  boulders  not  only  allow  more 
definite  lines,  but  also  show  the  great 
variety  of  colors  found  in  these  stones, 
which  colors  are  entirely  lost  when  cobbles 
are  used. 

Looking  from  the  pergola,  the  fireplace 
is  seen  to  be  recessed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
forms  a  little  three-sided  room,  the  sides 
of  which  are  taken  up  by  cupboards  in- 
tended to  hold  provisions  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  whole  end  of  which  is 
given  to  the  large  fireplace,  fianked  on 
either  side  by  an  oven  built  into  the  chim- 
ney. One  of  these  ovens  is  intended  for 
baking  bread  and  the  other  for  roasting 
meats  and  the  like.  The  fireplace  itself  is 
fitted  with  hobs,  a  crane  and  a  contrivance 
for  broiling  and  general  cooking  such  as 
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DETAIL      OF      DINING      ROOM      SHOWING 
BUILT-IN      SIDEBOARD      AND      WINDOWS. 


DETAIL  OF  DINING  ROOM   SHOWING  WINDOW  SEAT. 

was  shown  in  The  Craftsman  for  April, 
1908.  This  camp  cooking  place  is  not  in- 
tended for  general  household  use  but  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  play-house  where 
meals  can  be  cooked  if  desired  or  where  a 
generous  fire  of  logs  can  be  built  to  give 
warmth  and  cheer  to  a  chilly  evening  such 
as  sometimes  comes  in  summer  or  early 
fall,  when  it  is  not  yet  cold  enough  to 
abandon  entirely  the  pleasant  outdoor  life. 

In  planning  the  house,  every  provision 
was  made  for  as  much  of  this  outdoor  life 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  outdoor 
dining  room  and  camp  kitchen,  the  two 
sun  rooms  at  the  front  of  the  house  are 
made  so  that  all  the  glass  can  be  removed 
in  summer  time  and  the  whole  place 
thrown  open  to  the  outer  air.  This  is 
practicable  because  the  house  faces  to  the 
south  and  most  storms  come  from  the 
other  direction,  so  that  the  shelter  of  the 
wide  eaves  is  sufficient.  At  the  back  of 
the  house  is  a  large  balcony,  which  can 
either  be  left  open  to  the  sun  or  covered 
with  a  canvas  awning  for  use  as  an  out- 
door sleeping  place  in  summer.  The 
smaller  balconies,  which  are  not  over  two 
feet  in  width,  are  just  outside  the  bed- 
rooms, and  the  latter  open  upon  them 
through  long  French  windows,  making 
them  seem  almost  like  nooks  in  the  rooms, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  directly  con- 
nected with  out-of-doors. 

The  sun  rooms,  upper  and  lower,  have 
the   sunshine  all  day  long,  as  they  look 
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FLOOR     PLAN     OF     SECOND     STORY. 

directly  toward  the  south  and  both  sides 
are  free  from  shade.  Each  of  these  en- 
closed verandas  is  provided  with  a  big  fire- 
place built  of  stone  like  the  outer  walls, 
and  both  are  floored  with  dull  red  "Welsh 
quarries"  laid  with  wide  black  joints.  The 
lower  sun  room  is  practically  a  part  of  the 
living  room,  which  opens  into  it,  and  the 
upper  one  is  used  both  as  an  outdoor 
sleeping  place  and  for  a  workroom.  Both 
sun  rooms  also  will  serve  as  conserva- 
tories, although  the  plants  will  never  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
business  of  life  and  work.  The  built-in 
seats  serve  to  cover  the  heater  pipes,  which 
aid  the  fireplaces  in  keeping  these  outdoor 
rooms  habitable  in  winter. 

The   recessed   entrance,   which   is  built 


entirely  of  stone  like  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story,  leads  directly  into  the  vesti- 
bule. I  have  placed  a  high 
casement  window  on  either 
side  of  the  front  door,  and 
have  made  of  the  latter  a 
decorative  feature  of  which 
I  am  not  a  little  proud.  A 
glance  at  the  detailed  draw- 
ing will  explain  its  con- 
struction of  this  door  out 
of  three  wide  boards,  the 
use  of  the  large  strap 
hinges  which  give  it  a 
primitive  character  that  is 
in  keeping  with  the  stone  around  it,  and 
the  working  in  of  the  Craftsman  crest. 
The  vestibule,  which  is  floored  with 
"Welsh  quarries"  like  the  sun  room, 
forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  entry  and  the  living  room,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  curtains.  There  is 
no  hall,  and  the  staircase  leads  up  from 
one  corner  of  the  living  room,  forming  a 
structural  feature  that  is  very  decorative 
in  effect.  The  whole  lower  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kitchen,  is  done  in  chest- 
nut fumed  to  a  soft,  mellow  tone  of  brown, 
and  is  planned  so  that  it  seems  almost  to 
be  one  large  room  having  many  nooks  and 
recesses.  So  open  is  the  arrangement  that 
one  standing  in  the  sun  room  can  look 
straight  through  the  house  into  the  wood- 
land at  the  back.  The  overhead  beams 
actually  support  the  floor  above  and  a 
decorative  use  is  made  of  them  as  well  as 
of  the  broad  girders  upon  which  the  whole 
weight  rests.  Both  beams  and  girders  are 
cased  with  chestnut  finished  like  the  rest 
of  the  woodwork,  so  that  there  is  no  effect 
of  roughness  or  crudity  in  this  revealing 
of  the  actual  construction. 

The  walls,  to  about  half  their  height, 
are  wainscoted  with  Craftsman  paneling 
made  after  a  design  which  shows  very 
narrow  panels  and  broad  stiles.  The  ef- 
fect is  unusual  and  very  attractive,  be- 
cause it  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual  propor- 
tions, and  also  because  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  stiles,  which  project  less  than  J4 
inch  above  the  panels, — a  structural  device 
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that  gives  a  subtle  and  delicate  variation 
of  surface.  Above  this  wainscoting  are 
the  several  groups  of  casement  windows, 
set  high  in  the  wall,  and  between  these 
windows  are  panels  of  leather  in  a  tone 
of  brown  that  harmonizes  with  the  wood- 
work. These  leather  panels  will  all  be 
used  as  the  groundwork  of  impressionistic 
paintings  symbolizing  the  life  of  the  home 
and  the  farm,  but  that  is  a  decorative  fea- 
ture that  will  grow,  piece  by  piece,  almost 
of  itself  as  time  goes  on  and  the  house 
becomes  ripe  from  years. 

At  first  sight  of  the  perspective  draw- 
ings, which  give  none  of  the  mellow  color- 
ing that  prevails  throughout  the  house, 
there  might  seem  to  be  an  excessive  use 
of  wood,  but  this  impression  is  done  away 
with  by  the  glow  of  color  and  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  soft,  dull  surface  of  the  wood, 
which  retains  all  its  woody  quality  under  a 
finish  that  leaves  it  lustrous  without  any 
hard  glitter  such  as  comes  from  the"  use  of 
varnish.  So  marked  is  this  radiation  of 
color  from  the  wood  that  a  room  finished 
in  this  way  seems  to  be  always  filled  with 
a  mellow  autumnal  light,  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  light  outside.  In  this  case 
the  sunniness  of  the  color  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  dull,  soft  yellow  of  the  plain 
plaster  frieze,  and  by  the  warm  ivory  tone 
of  the  plaster  panels  that  appear  between 
the  beams.  A  liberal  use  of  yellow,  olive- 
green,  dull  brick-red  and  old  blue  is  made 
in  the  rugs,  hangings  and  other  furnish- 
ings, and  the  high  lights  given  by  the 
copper  lighting  fixtures,  door  escutcheons 
and  other  metal  work  combine  with  these 
in  a  play  of  color  that  is  never  obtrusive 
and  yet,  against  the  background  of  wood, 
is  as  rich  and  radiant  as  a  forest  in  autumn. 

I  have  carried  out  both  in  this  living 
room  and  in  the  adjoining  dining  room  my 
favorite  scheme  of  built-in  fittings.  All 
the  bookcases  are  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  room  and  built-in  seats  occupy  every 
available  corner.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  opposite  to  the  stair  landing  stands 
a  piano  of  Craftsman  design,  cased  in 
wood  that  harmonizes  perfectly  in  color 
and  finish  with  the  woodwork  of  the  room. 


Just  above  this  piano  is  a  long,  narrow 
window  of  leaded  glass  which  shows  my 
device — the  joiner's  compass, — and  the 
motto,  "Als  ik  Kan."  The  rich,  soft 
colors  used  in  the  glass  carry  out  and 
accentuate  the  general  color  scheme  by 
showing  one  brilliant  spot  where  it  con- 
centrates as  it  might  in  a  cluster  of  jewels. 
On  either  side  of  the  piano  is  a  built-in 
bookcase,  surmounted  by  a  plain  casement 
window  set  high  in  the  wall.  This  is  the 
style  of  window  that  prevails  throughout 
the  house,  and  in  all  of  them,  as  also  in 
the  French  doors,  plain  window  glass  is 
used,  for  the  reason  that  the  somewhat  un- 
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even  surface  and  iridescent  tints  of  com- 
mon glass  are  much  more  interesting  than 
the  conventional  plate  glass. 

The  dining  room  is  separated  from  the 


living  room  only  by  partial  partitions  and 
a  large  leather  screen,  but  though  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  same 
room  and  showing  the  same  woodwork 
and  color  scheme, 
there  is  enough  vari- 
ation in  its  structural 
features  from  those 
of  the  living  room  to 
give  it  an  individu- 
ality of  its  own.  In- 
stead of  the  delicate 
effect  of  the  narrow 
panels  sunk  very 
slightly  below  the 
broad  stiles,  all  the 
paneling  in  the  din- 
ing room  is  broad 
and  bold  in  character, 
large  single  panels  be- 
ing used  to  fill  whole 
spaces  wherever  it  is 
possible.  The  floors 
throughout  are  made 
of  wide  boards  of  quartered  oak.  The 
whole  end  of  the  dining  room  is  occupied 
by  the  built-in  sideboard,  which  is  re- 
cessed and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  case- 
ment windows.  A  beam  running  across 
the  front  of  this  recess  brings  down  the 
ceiling  line  so  that  the  recess  appears  to 
be  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  room.  A 
row  of  seven  shower  lights  hangs  just 
behind  this  beam,  and  directly  over  the 
sideboard.  All  the  fittings  of  the  side- 
board are  of  copper,  as  are  also  the  light- 
ing fixtures  and  the  door  and  drawer 
pulls  and  escutcheons  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  room.  The  built-in  china  closet 
occupies  the  space  just  beyond  the  fire- 
place, and  the  fireplace  itself,  like  that  in 
the  living  room,  is  built  of  green  Grueby 
tiles,  laid  in  darkened  mortar  with  wide 
joints.  These  tiles  always  show  an  in- 
teresting variation  of  color,  and  in  the 
living  room  are  used  without  decoration, 
but  the  chimneypiece  in  the  dining  room 
has  in  the  center  a  large  medallion  of  pic- 
ture tiles,  showing  an  Indian  in  the  act  of 
striking  fire  by  swiftly  turning  a  dry  stick 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.    Opposite  this  fire- 
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place,  a  built- 
in  window  seat 
eight  feet  long 
is  intended  to 
serve  for  seat- 
ing the  people 
at  one  side  of 
the  dining  table, 
which  will  stand 
at  that  side  of 
the  room  instead 
of  in  the  middle 
as  usual. 

The  kitchen  is 
as  carefully  fin- 
ished as  the  rest 
of  the  house 
and,  in  its  way, 
is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
of  the  rooms. 
The  floor  is  of 
''Welsh  quar- 
ries"   and    the 

baseboard  is  formed  of  one  row  of  these 
big,  square,  dull-red  tiles  laid  all  around 
the  room.  Although  they  have  been  omit- 
ted in  the  floor  plan,  the  overhead  beams 
show  here,  as  they  do  in  the  other  rooms, 
with  plaster  panels  between.  The  walls 
are  of  Georgia  pine,  with  boards  of  uneven 
width  put  together  with  V-joints.  These 
boards  are  treated  by  a  chemical  process 
that  ages  them  to  a  soft,  clear  tone  of  light 
brown,  the  grain  and  the  soft  part  of  the 
wood  showing  a  two-tone  effect  that  sug- 
gests narrow  stripes.  This  finish  in  itself 
protects  the  wood  so  that  it  can  be  washed 
off  when  necessary  and  kept  perfectly 
clean  without  damage  to  color  or  surface 
and  the  soft  color  forms  a  delightful  back- 
ground for  the  copper  cooking  utensils 
which  will  hang  all  about  the  kitchen, 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  utility  and 
decoration.  The  windows  are  all  barred 
so  that  they  may  be  left  open  in  summer 
with  perfect  safety,  giving  the  room  plenty 
of  air  at  night  without  any  danger  of  in- 
trusion from  man  or  beast.  The  built-in 
cupboards  and  other  fittings  are  of  chest- 
nut like  that  used  in  the  dining  room.  The 
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store  room,  which  opens  from  the  kitchen, 
has  a  cement  floor  and  plaster  walls.  One 
side  is  occupied  by  the  icebox,  and  the  high 
windows  over  the  shelves  give  plenty  of 
light  and  air. 

The  bedrooms  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  are  fitted  up  with  an  especial  view 
to  showing  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  our 
native  woods  when  used  for  interior  wood- 
work. All  of  these  woods  will  be  given 
the  chemical  treatment  of  which  I  have 
spoken, — which  has  the  quality  of  bring- 
ing out  all  the  color  that  properly  belongs 
to  the  wood.  It  is  a  fuming  process  which 
ages  the  wood  and  gives  it  a  soft,  rich 
color  quality  without  changing  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  surface.  In  fact,  it  accom- 
plishes much  the  same  result  that  Japanese 
artisans  produce  by  charring  the  surface  of 
cypress,  although  the  method  I  use  is  much 
simpler  and  easier  than  the  elaborate 
process  employed  by  the  Japanese.  For 
the  woodwork  in  these  rooms  I  shall  use 
respectively  Georgia  pine,  ash,  hazel, 
maple,  birch,  beech  and  California  red- 
wood, each  one  of  which  shows  a  color 
quality  that  differs  from  all  the  others  and 
yet  harmonizes  with  all,  so  that  the  whole 
group  of  woods  could  be  used  in  one  room 
without  any  sense  of  discord.  The  colors 
range  through  all  the  tones  of  brown, 
some  warm  and  glowing,  some  grayish 
with  a  silvery  sheen,  and  all  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  delicate  colors  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  furnishings  of  a 
sleeping-room.  The  billiard  room  will  be 
done  in  straight-sawn  oak,  the  same  wood 
which  appears  in  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  and  in  the  staircase.  Although  each 
room  is  done  in  a  different  wood,  the  effect 
will  be  that  of  the  blending  of  a  related 
group  rather  than  that  of  strong  contrast, 
— an  important  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  interior  woodwork. 
To  builders  the  detailed 
drawings  given  of  the  con- 
struction speak  for  them- 
selves without  further  ex- 
planation, and  lack  of  space 
forbids  our  going  into  tech- 
nicalities at  any  length.  A 
careful  study  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  foundation 
and    walls    are    made    will 


show  that  the  house  is  semi-fire- 
proof, or  what  is  known  in  the  fac- 
tories as  "slow-burning  construc- 
tion," and  also  that  it  is  completely 
protected  against  dampness  and 
sweating  as  well  as  against  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  will, 
I  hope,  prove  suggestive  to  those 
of  my  readers  who  desire  to  see 
to  it  personally  that  they  have 
houses  so  built  that  they  will  not 
only  be  thoroughly  sanitary  from 
the  beginning  but  will  last  for  gen- 
erations. The  construction  of  the  roof  is 
especially  worth  careful  consideration  be- 
cause it  not  only  affords  thorough  protec- 
tion to  the  whole  house,  but  makes  the 
attic  rooms  as  comfortable  in  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  as  the  rooms  on  either  of 
the  lower  floors.  By  the  use  of  the  porous 
tiles,  roofing  felt  and  plaster  under  the  out- 
side tiles,  a  roof  is  made  which  is  not  only 
weather-proof  but  proof  against  changes 
of  temperature. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this, 
it  is  possible  only  to  give  a  very  general 
description  of  the  plan  and  construction  of 
this  house,  but  I  wish  to  assure  all  readers 
of  The  Craftsman  who  may  be  interested 
in  such  a  method  of  building,  that  they 
are  absolutely  at  liberty  to  appropriate  any 
or  all  of  the  features  I  have  incorporated 
in  the  construction,  and  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  correspondence  asking  for 
further  details  which  may  be  of  help.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  my 
pleasure  in  this  house  is  not  only  because 
I  have  made  it  the  house  that  I  want  to 
live  in  but  because  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  it  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
theory  of  building  which  I  am  firmly  con- 
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vinced  is  the  one  of  all  others   for  this 
country  and  the  needs  of  our  people. 

One  thing,  though,  to  which  I  especially 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers 
is  the  detail  of  the  foundation,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
any  house  which  has  not  a  cellar  below  it 
will  be  damp.  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
the  foundation  I  am  using,  dampness  in 
this  house  will  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
In  the  first  place  the  excavation  for  the 
foundation  will  be  made  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet, — or  down  to  clear  hard  soil. 
This  excavation  will  be  partly  filled  in 
with  stone  rejected  from  the  walls  and 
other  visible  construction.  On  top  of  this 
will  be  placed  a  thick  layer  of  broken  stone 
and  this  in  turn  will  be  leveled  off  with  a 
thick  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
making  it  level  and  smooth  like  a  pave- 
ment. All  of  this  foundation  will  be  drain- 
tiled  both  inside  and  out.  On  the  top  of 
the  cement  floor  will  be  a  double  layer  of 
damp-proofing,  which  extends  without  a 
break  up  the  wall  on  the  top  of  the  damp- 
proofing  and  a  thick  layer  of  tar  and  sand 
in  which  the  floor  timbers  are  bedded.  An- 
other layer  of  waterproof  paper  covers 
this,  and  then  comes  the  floor  itself,  as 
completely  protected  from  moisture  as  if 
it  was  on  the  top  story  of  the  building. 


The  exterior  wall,  as  far  up  as  the  stone 
extends,  is  lined  with  semi-porous  hollow 
tiles  placed  inside  of  the  damp-proofing, 
and  separating  the  inside  of  the  wall  from 
the  stone.  The  upper  walls  have  these  tiles 
just  inside  the  exterior  coating  of  plaster 
and  inside  of  these  again  are  similar  tiles 
set  up  on  end  to  fill  in  the  space  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  walls,  which  by 
this  means  are  made  of  the  same  thickness 
above  that  they  are  below.  This  arrange- 
ment fills  in  all  spaces  so  that  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  fire  to  eat  its  way 
through  the  inside  of  the  walls.  The  only 
way  to  burn  this  house  would  be  to  delib- 
erately set  it  on  fire  in  some  part  where 
the  flames  could  get  a  good  start  in  the 
interior  woodwork;  it  could  never  catch 
from  electric  wires  running  through  the 
walls  or  by  any  of  the  one  hundred  and 
one  means  from  which  obscure  fires  de- 
velop. 

The  detail  of  the  roof  explains  fully  why 
the  attic  rooms  will  be  as  warm  in  winter 
and  as  cool  in  summer  as  any  in  the  house. 
The  porous  book-tiles  between  the  plaster 
on  the  inside  and  the  roofing  felt  upon 
which  the  exterior  tiles  are  laid,  not  only 
tend  to  make  the  roof  entirely  waterproof, 
but  to  guard  against  any  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, 
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WITH  the  passage  of  the  "Free 
Alcohol  Law"  in  June,  1906, 
relieving  that  agent  from  the 
heavy  tax  which  had  rendered 
its  use  prohibitive  in  many  desirable 
directions,  a  highly  important  industrial 
factor  became  active  in  our  affairs.  The 
act  did  not  take  practical,  full  effect  until 
September,  1907,  so  that  we  have  just 
completed  one  year  of  the  free  use  of  alco- 
hol in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  it  can 
not  be  said  to  have  had  anything  like  a 
fair  test  of  comparative  utility.  However, 
in  European  countries,  which  have  en- 
joyed the  unrestricted  use  of  industrial 
alcohol  for  many  years,  its  value  had  been 
established  in  the  widest  directions  and  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  we  shall  derive  at 
least  equal  benefits  from  its  employment 
when  we  have  learned  to  make  the  best 
applications  of  it. 

"Denatured  alcohol"  is  no  more  or  less 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  ethyl  alcohol 
denatured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  law 
applying  to  it  is  clear  and  precise.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  free  alcohol  in  any  bev- 
erage or  liquid  medicinal  preparation;  in 
all  other  respects  its  use  is  unrestricted. 
The  number  and  variety  of  industrial  proc- 
esses in  which  alcohol  plays  an  important 
part  are  almost  countless.  Professor  Dun- 
can has  stated :  "More  than  ten  thousand 
factories,  representing  thirty  distinct  in- 
dustries, with  an  aggregate  capital  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  million  dollars  and  em- 
ploying three  hundred  thousand  workmen, 
have  been  using  either  taxed  alcohol  or  an 
inferior  substitute  ;  with  the  removal  of  the 
tax  these  figures  will  be  enormously  ex- 
tended." 

In  many  manufactures  we  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  made 
goods  in  which  free  alcohol  is  a  con- 
trolling factor.  A  striking  illustration  is 
afforded  by  transparent  soaps,  of  which 
we  import  fifteen  million  cakes  a  year 
from  one  British  manufacturer  alone. 
Again,  we  buy  from  France  large  quanti- 


ties of  "Chardonnet  silk,"  an  artificial 
product  of  cotton  and  alcohol,  which  is 
finding  constantly  increasing  favor  with 
our  people.  These  and  other  commodities 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  im- 
port, we  may  now  make  at  home  and 
doubtless  will. 

The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
are  practically  unlimited.  It  must  result 
in  the  great  expansion  of  many  of  our 
existent  industries  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new,  or  hitherto  unde- 
veloped industries.  It  will  also  create  a 
large  demand  for  many  vegetable  products 
which  are  at  present  either  wasted  or  sold 
at  little  profit.  More  than  one  scientist  of 
repute  has  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
chief  future  source  of  alcohol  will  be 
cellulose.  If  this  prediction  is  realized, 
the  commodity  will  be  manufactured  from 
refuse  straw,  sawdust,  rags,  etc.,  and  its 
cost  to  the  consumer,  which  is  now  about 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  should  be 
reduced  to  twenty  cents,  or  less. 

Our  farming  population,  more  than  any 
other  class,  will  be  benefited  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  this  country. 
It  is  essentially  a  vegetable  product  and 
it  is  derived  from  any  plant  that  contains 
fermentable  matter.  Our  farmers  may,  as 
those  of  Germany  do,  cultivate  special 
kinds  of  potatoes  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  by- 
product and  refuse  of  the  farm  will  serve 
as  a  source  of  alcohol. 

Furthermore,  the  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  labor  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  will  probably  affect  the  people  of 
the  rural  districts  more  than  any  others. 
In  Europe  alcohol  is  generally  used  for 
light,  heating,  cooking,  cleaning  and  other 
domestic  purposes  and  also  as  motive 
power  in  internal  combustion  engines.  The 
farmer  there  uses  alcohol  to  drive  his 
pumps,  plows,  reapers,  wagons,  engines 
and  other  machinery.  Apparatus,  ma- 
chinery and  utilities  of  various  kinds  have 
been  devised  for  these  purposes,  large 
quantities  of  which  have  already  been  im- 
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ported  to  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  the  introduction  of  these  devices 
and  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  competition  with  other  fuels,  it  will  be- 
come equally  popular  with  our  own  coun- 
tr>'  people. 

The  most  important  channels  for  the 
use  of  denatured  alcohol  are  light,  heat 
and  power;  though  its  widest  utility  will 
eventually  be  in  connection  with  the  last, 
up  to  the  present  its  most  satisfactory  ap- 
plication has  been  to  the  production  of  the 
two  former,  and  especially  the  first. 

As  an  illuminating  agency,  alcohol  seems 
to  be  beyond  competition,  and  in  Europe, 
where  the  greatest  variety  of  lamps  rang- 
ing in  power  from  twenty-five  candles  to 
upward  of  a  thousand  are  in  use,  it  is  em- 
ployed not  only  for  lighting  dwellings  but 
also  streets,  public  buildings,  light-houses, 
etc.  As  an  illuminant,  alcohol  can  claim 
the  advantage  of  economy  which,  at  pres- 
ent, it  may  not  when  used  to  generate 
power.  It  gives  from  four  to  six  times 
the  light  of  kerosene  and,  with  alcohol  at 
fifty  cents  per  gallon,  the  actual  cost  per 
candle-power-hour  of  operating  an  ordi- 
nary household  alcohol  lamp  is  about  one 
cent  and  a  quarter. 

In  an  alcohol  lamp  the  illumination  is 
secured  by  heating  the  burner,  which 
causes  the  alcohol  to  vaporize  and  this 
vapor  mixes  with  the  air  and  creates  a  gas. 
The  resulting  light  is  more  nearly  like 
daylight  and  less  trying  to  the  eyes  than 
any  other.  Many  other  advantages  may 
be  credited  to  the  alcohol  lamp,  a  few  of 
which  only  need  be  mentioned.  The  light 
is  not  operated  from  a  wick  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  cleaning  and  trimming  of  the 
wick  to  be  done.  It  radiates  but  little 
heat ;  it  is  not  affected  by  drafts ;  it  cannot 
smoke,  is  entirely  odorless  and,  above  and 
beyond  all,  can  be  handled  without  any 
danger  of  explosion.  The  fuel  may  be 
handled  without  discomfort.  If  it  is 
spilled  it  evaporates  rapidly,  leaving 
neither  stain  nor  smell  on  the  furniture, 
carpet  or  clothing.  Unlike  gasoline  it 
throws    off   no   explosive    vapors.     What 


has  been  stated  to  be  a  disadvantage  in 
the  use  of  an  alcohol  lamp  is  the  fact  that 
it  takes  about  30  seconds  to  heat  the 
burner  so  as  to  vaporize  the  alcohol,  but 
when  one  considers  the  time  consumed  in 
removing  and  replacing  the  shade  and 
chimney  from  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp^ 
trimming  the  wick,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  light  of  an  alcohol  lamp  is  ob- 
tained in  less  time. 

In  Europe  the  greatest  variety  of  alcohol 
lamps  are  used  and  the  light  is  employed  in 
every  conceivable  circumstance.  With  us, 
the  new  illuminant  has  not  as  yet  been 
widely  adopted,  chiefly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  its  great  convenience 
and  other  advantages.  American  manu- 
facturers have,  however,  anticipated  the 
great  demand  that  is  sure  to  arise  for 
alcohol  lamps  and  cooking  apparatus  by 
putting  on  the  market  many  articles  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  domestic  use. 

The  denatured  alcohol  stove  which  is 
used  for  cooking  in  Germany  by  thousands 
of  families,  should  find  favor  in  America, 
particularly  among  our  flat-dwellers,  as 
soon  as  it  is  known.  The  stove  vaporizes 
the  alcohol  and  mixes  it  with  the  air  form- 
ing a  gas  from  which  an  intensely  hot  blue 
flame  is  given  off.  Careful  tests  seem  to 
have  established  the  fact  that,  at  fifty  cents 
a  gallon  for  alcohol,  this  fuel  is  cheaper 
than  coal  at  six  dollars  per  ton.  It  has  the 
additional  advantages  that  the  heat  may 
be  shut  off  when  the  work  is  done ;  it  is 
capable  of  finer  adjustment  than  any  coal 
stove,  and  the  cooking  is  performed  with 
the  utmost  precision.  Smoke,  ashes  and 
dust  are  absent  from  the  alcohol  stove. 

A  practical  experiment  with  a  two- 
burner  alcohol  stove  in  the  preparation  of  a 
breakfast  resulted  as  follows :  Both  burners 
were  started  at  7.15  a.  m.  On  one  was 
placed  a  double  boiler  containing  a  cereal 
at  7.15,  and  a  tea  kettle  containing  four 
cups  of  cold  water  was  placed  on  the  other 
at  7.20.  The  cereal  was  ready  to  serve, 
and  the  water  boiling,  at  y.2y.  One  burner 
was  then  put  out  and  a  steam  egg  poacher 
was  placed  on  the  other  at  7.28.  Eggs 
were  put  into  it  at  7.33.    At  7.37  the  eggs 
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were  cooked  and  the  breakfast  served. 
The  total  time  during  which  the  burners 
were  lighted  was  thirty-four  minutes,  one 
burning  twelve  minutes  and  the  other 
twenty-two  minutes,  at  a  total  cost  of  nine- 
tenths  of  one  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  power,  alcohol  cannot, 
as  yet,  successfully  meet  the  competition  of 
gasoline,  at  least  in  America.  In  Germany, 
sixty  million  gallons  of  denatured  al- 
cohol are  used  annually,  much  of  it  in  the 
production  of  power.  But  Germany  has  a 
heavy  import  tax  on  petroleum  and  a 
bounty  on  potatoes,  from  which  its  alcohol 
is  mainly  produced.  Here  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  gasoline  costs  only  about 
half  as  much  as  alcohol.  Notwithstanding 
the  advantage  in  price  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  overcome  by  alcohol  in  the  com- 
petition for  use  as  fuel,  because,  among 
other  things,  of  the  less  danger  involved 
in  the  handling  of  alcohol.  Furthermore, 
the  world's  supply  of  gasoline  is  diminish- 
ing daily  and  it  has  been  said  on  good 
authority  that  the  present  source  of  supply 
is  not  sufficient  to  last  for  a  period  beyond 
twenty-five  years. 

The  Technologic  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  been  engaged 
during  the  past  year  in  a  series  of  tests  of 
the  relative  values  of  gasoline  and  alcohol 
as  fuels.  These  tests  were  probably  the 
most  searching  and  exhaustive  ever  com- 
pleted, here  or  abroad.  They  demonstrat- 
ed that  correspondingly  well-designed  al- 
cohol and  gasoline  engines,  when  running 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
each,  will  consume  equal  volumes  of  the 
fuel  for  which  they  are  respectively 
adapted. 

As  a  motor  fuel  in  internal  combustion 
engines,  alcohol  is  as  efficient  as  gasoline, 
and  any  engine  that  runs  with  the  latter 
fuel,  or  kerosene,  may  be  operated  with 
alcohol.  The  vapor  of  alcohol,  however, 
is  capable  of  two  and  one-half  times  the 
compression  that  the  vapor  of  gasoline  can 
be  subjected  to,  so  that  with  a  specially 
constructed  mechanism  great  increase  of 


power  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
former.  Alcohol  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come much  cheaper  with  improved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  and  increased  knowl- 
edge of  controlling  conditions,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  gasoline  must  con- 
tinue to  increase.  When  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  approximate  within  a 
few  cents,  the  former  will  replace  the  lat- 
ter as  fuel  in  the  generation  of  power,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  much  safer  agent  but  also 
a  much  more  agreeable  one.  Abroad, 
where  the  articles  in  question  are  more 
nearly  on  a  parity  in  the  matter  of  cost, 
the  use  of  alcohol  engines  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years.  In  America, 
where  there  are  today  half  a  million  gaso- 
line engines  in  use,  something  like  the 
same  condition  may  be  expected  to  develop 
within  the  next  decade. 

A  highly  important  future  field  for  the 
use  of  denatured  alcohol  and  one  which 
will  no  doubt  be  exploited  extensively  as 
soon  as  suitable  machinery  is  designed,  is 
that  of  reclamation.  At  the  present  time 
upward  of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  are 
irrigated  by  pumped  water,  and  pumping 
is  widely  resorted  to  in  the  drainage  of 
swamps.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  un- 
reclaimed arid  areas  every  kind  of  fuel  is 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Throughout 
this  region  the  starch  plants  from  which 
alcohol  is  derived  may  readily  be  grown. 
Herein  lies  the  hope  of  a  cheaper  fuel  than 
any  at  present  available,  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  reclaim  large  areas  where 
water  can  be  put  upon  the  land  only  by 
the  process  of  pumping.  In  this  way  in- 
dustrial alcohol  promises  to  become  a 
means  of  providing  homes  to  thousands  of 
families,  and  of  creating  millions  of  dollars 
in  land  values. 

Not  the  least  satisfying  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  promised  extensive  use  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  is  that  it  will  aflford  impor- 
tant relief  in  the  direction  of  our  depleted 
fuel  resources.  When  the  mine  and  the 
forest  fail  us,  we  may  look  to  the  farm  for 
supplies. 
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PERHAPS  you  may  enter  the  glass 
shop,  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  an 
ignoramus,  with  the  conviction  that 
"our  window  is  going  to  be  a  great 
success."  Beforehand,  it  is  always  going 
to  be  a  great  success.  Our  particular 
workshop  is  on  South  Washington  Square, 
New  York.  There  are,  in  this  city,  other 
glass  firms,  but  these  are  supplied  with 
their  own  staff  of  artist-designers;  with 
them  there  is  hardly  a  chance  for  the  illus- 
trator or  the  fresco  painter  to  work  in 
fflass.  But  windows,  famous  all  the  world 
over,  have  been  made  at  our  shop  by 
masters  of  glass,  and,  if  a  man  like  Ken- 
yon  Cox,  or  Howard  Pyle,  or  Blashfield, 
should  design  a  window,  he  would  bring 
his  cartoon  here  where  it  would  be  taken 
in  hand  by  a  band  of  artist-artisans,  who 
would  gladly  put  the  design  into  glass, 
submitting  to  occasional  criticisms  from 
the  artist  as  the  work  advanced,  or  even 
permitting  him  to  come  into  the  shop  and 
to  work  with  the  men. 

To  begin  work,  our  designs, — the  car- 
toon and  the  color  scheme, — must  be 
ready.  The  cartoon  is  a  drawing  in  char- 
coal or  water  color,  or  possibly  a  carbon 
print.  It  is  usually  the  exact  size  of  the 
window,  showing  all  the  lead  lines,  and 
often  suggesting  the  light  and  shade. 
From  this,  there  have  been  made  three 
drawings  on  paper,  the  working  cartoon, 
the  pattern  cartoon,  the  glazing  cartoon. 


The  design  appears  flat  and  abstract  in  the 
working  cartoon,  where  the  heart  of  the 
lead  is  defined  by  thin  carbon  lines  en- 
closing the  patterns,  and  every  pattern  is 
numbered — two  thousand  patterns  in  our 
particular  window.  The  pattern  cartoon 
is  cut  up  into  its  separate  patterns  and 
here  also  each  pattern  is  numbered  and 
tacked  lightly  in  its  place  on  the  glazing 
cartoon. 

Next  there  is  the  outline  of  our  window, 
full  size,  traced  in  black  on  a  sheet  of 
rolled  glass,  termed  the  easel,  and  placed 
before  a  window  ready  for  building.  There 
stands  the  workman  readv  to  select  the 
glass.  He  is  the  "builder."  We  "build"^ 
the  window  and  we  call  the  window  "she." 
Our  window  will  be  an  ornamental  one  of 
American  glass ;  there  will  be  no  painting 
with  brush.  The  drawing  is  in  outlines  of 
lead.  These  outlines  are  vastly  important, 
but  do  not  think  of  a  window  as  you  would 
of  a  wrought  iron  fence,  a  grille  of  hard 
lines  between  patches  of  color.  There  are 
ways  extraordinary  of  making  these  lead 
lines  disappear.  And  because  the  glazier 
will  modestly  hide  the  extent  of  his  labor 
and  a  beholder  of  a  finished  window  may 
never  follow  all  the  intricacies  of  lead, 
therefore  the  color  scheme  hardly  suggests 
the  lead  lines.  The  color  scheme  is  usually 
in  water  color,  because  the  processes  of 
this  medium  resemble  those  of  glass.  The 
color  scheme  is  small  and  done  to  a  scale, 
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PRESSING    THE 


say  an  inch  to  a  foot.  It  is  small  and  sug- 
gestive only,  because  you  cannot  find  in 
glass  the  exact  color  put  on  paper.  The 
process  is  more  like  transposing  in  music, 
only  this  is  transposing  in  color. 

Our  palette  is  the  floor  and  the  "bench" 
where  glass  lies  gathered  for  our  selection. 
We  begin  with  our  brightest  and  strongest 
contrasting  colors. 

This  design  is  iris  flowers.  For  the 
iridescent  yellow  petals  the  builder  holds 
up  a  sheet  of  softly  glowing  yellow  glass, 
slowly  passing  the  sheet  over  the  opening 
where  the  petals  are  drawn.  We  look 
until  we  find  a  patch  where  movement  and 
color  of  glass  convey  the  impression  of 
flower  petals.  The  workman  lays  the  pat- 
tern over  this  patch,  and  the  cutter  cuts  it 
out,  as  you  would  cut  a  pattern  in  cloth. 
His  diamond  wheel  glides  swiftly  around 
the  edge  and  roughs  it  out,  then  with 
soft  iron  pincers  he  nibbles  off  the  glass 
to  the  exact  shape.  These  patterns  must 
be  exact.  If  in  cutting  the  pattern  itself 
the  scissors  had  slipped,  making  the  tiniest 
cleft  in  the  edge  of  the  paper,  that  would 
have  been  fatal  when  the  diamond  wheel 
made  its  circuit,  gently  guided  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  paper.     Our  yellow  petals 
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are  cut  and  stuck  on  the 
easel  with  tiny  lumps  of 
thumb  wax.  Now  for 
the  purple  petals.  What 
magnificent  purples  of 
opalescent  glass !  But, 
beware!  seen  closely  the 
purple  petal  may  be 
quite  small  and  delicate ; 
at  a  distance  it  looks 
twice  its  size !  You  never 
met  this  difficulty  in  ex- 
treme form  in  oil  or  in 
water  color,  where  light 
falls  on  color.  Here  light 
coming  through  color 
makes  it  spread.  Purple 
spreads  more  than  any 
other  color,  and  how  it 
*■"  changes  as  you  advance 
GLASS  INTO  PLACE,  or  retreat !  Seen  closely, 
it  is  soft  and  subdued, 
at  a  distance,  an  ink  blot!  Or  the  reverse, 
close  by,  just  the  value  desired ;  far  off,  a 
hole  of  thin  pale  violet ! 

One  piece  of  glass  after  another  is  tried 
until  the  right  thing  is  found.  Presently 
other  difficulties  appear;  opalescent  glass 
is  marvelous.  On  the  bench  it  may  look 
black,  dark  blue,  dark  green,  and  prove 
almost  transparent  when  held  to  the  light. 
Not  only  is  American  glass  of  manifold 
colors,  greens,  blues,  reds,  one  shade  flow- 
ing into  another,  one  color  veining  another 
like  marble,  one  hue  changing  to  many 
variegated  hues,  its  surface  may  be  smooth 
or  wrinkled  or  granulated  or  rippled ;  it 
also  varies  in  density,  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  or  less  porcelain  is  mixed  with  clear 
glass.  You  start  with  a  certain  degree  of 
density  that  modifies  the  entire  scheme, 
then  a  piece  of  glass  too  thin  appears  a 
hole,  a  piece  of  glass  too  dense,  a  blot. 

We  proceed.  The  artist  stands  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  "builder"  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, holds  up  glass  for  selection.  Bit 
after  bit  is  chosen  and  stuck  up  with  thumb 
wax  or  rags  dipped  in  wax,  or  wires,  if  the 
pieces  of  glass  are  very  large  and  heavy. 
The  interstices  of  light  between  the  pieces 
of  glass  are  filled  in  with  putty.     As  the 
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mosaic  grows,  you  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  effect  of  one  color,  or  one 
mass  of  color,  over  another.  These  iris 
flowers  are  very  vivid,  and  what  intensely 
green  leaves!  It  hurts  you.  But  at  this 
stage  you  must  have  patience  and  faith, 
for  to  obtain  the  loveliest  results  of 
luminous  shade  and  glowing  light,  one 
surface  of  glass  is  not  enough.  The  thing 
begins  with  intensity,  almost  crudity,  and 
is  subdued  later  on.  Finally  the  whole 
mosaic  is  laid  in  and  the  next  stage  begins. 
In  the  next  stage,  the  glass  is  removed 
from  the  easel  and  cleaned.  The  glazing 
pattern  is  laid  on  the  bench  and  a  portion 
of  the  glass  laid  over  it.  The  glazier  binds 
around  each  bit  of  glass  the  silvery-looking 
lead.  Seen  beforehand  these  leads  re- 
semble small  double  railroad  tracks.  A 
thin  heart  of  lead  divides  glass  from  glass ; 
the  leaf  of  lead  holds  the  glass  in  place. 
This  leaf  or  flange  is  what  shows  in  the 
window.  It  may  vary  in  thickness  from 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch. 
Each  size  is  numbered.  A  solder  of  tin 
and  lead  is  used  to  secure  joints.  The 
workmanship  must  be  fine  to  leave  these 
lead  lines  fair,  smooth,  even.  The  tips  of 
our  leaves  are  "mitred,"  that  is,  instead 
of  bending  a  lead  around  a  tip,  the  lead  is 
cut  diagonally  and  meets 
its  fellow  in  the  fine 
point  desired.  After  the 
solder,  comes  the  putty 
of  red  lead  carefully 
rubbed  in^  or  else  the 
cement.  Our  window 
must  lie  still  for  some 
hours,  or  else  the  cement 
may  flow  and  run  down. 
Woe  if  a  tiny  pin  point 
escapes  notice !  Once  a 
large  window  was  placed 
fifty  feet  high  in  a 
church  wall.  In  the  shop 
it  had  looked  all  right, 
but  seen  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church,  be- 
hold a  blaze  of  unac- 
countable light  in  a 
shadow.      A      workman 


climbed  up,  felt  the  window  all  over;  in 
one  spot  he  discovered  an  infinitesimal 
opening  where  the  cement  had  failed.  This 
pin  point  from  below  let  in  a  glare  of  light. 
Finally,  our  window  is  once  more  set 
up  against  the  light.  Now  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  begins.  We  subdue 
our  colors  with  platings.  Plating  glass 
may  resemble  washes  of  water  color.  It 
may  be  clear  as  crystal  with  here  and  there 
streaks  or  clouds  of  color,  pink,  blue, 
green,  amber.  Our  purple  petals  are  too 
intense.  We  subdue  them  with  a  touch  of 
pale  green,  a  faint  reddish  tone  modifies 
our  vivid  leaves.  It  is  possible  to  have  five 
thicknesses  of  glass  in  a  window,  one  in 
the  center,  two  in  front,  two  behind.  We 
plate  down  portions  of  our  window.  Then 
we  "pull  the  whole  thing  together"  by  a 
sheet  of  violet  laid  over  the  entire  surface 
and  cut  at  the  crossbars.  It  may  be  graded 
between  the  bars  from  a  deep  shadow  to  a 
tender  mist  of  violet.  Once  more  the  win- 
dow is  removed,  glazed  and  cemented.  A 
final  view  is  taken,  then,  if  satisfactory,  it 
sent   to   its   destination.      En    route    a 
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breakage  may  occur.  Once  a  tall  saint  re- 
appeared at  the  shop  with  broken  halo  and 
tattered  raiment.  But  our  window  arrives 
safely.     After  it  is  put  in  place,  the  bars 
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are  secured.  Lead  is  too  soft  to  stand 
wind  pressure,  so  the  window  is  strength- 
ened by  bars  of  steel.  These  are  tied  se- 
curely by  copper  wires,  springing  from  the 
intersections  of  lead,  at  the  central  surface 
and  passing  through  the  platings. 

I  have  described  a  rich  deep-colored, 
ornamental  window.  We  might  have  a 
pale  window,  with  clear  glass  for  the 
background,  and  ornamentation  in  light 
translucent  tones,  no  plating.  You  cannot 
gauge  one  window  by  another,  each  is 
more  or  less  an  original  problem.  A  figure 
window  of  opalescent  glass  is  much  more 
complicated  than  an  ornamental  window. 

American  glass  windows  are  supposed 
to  cost  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars,  or 
more,  per  square  foot,  to  put  into  glass. 
The  artist  usually  receives  an  amount 
equal  to  that  paid  the  glass  company.  A 
small  figure  window  is  far  more  costly  in 
proportion  to  its  size  than  a  large  window. 
The  heavy  lead  lines  and  thick  glass  pre- 
sent great  difficulties  to  the  designer,  espe- 
cially if  no  painting  is  permitted.  A  small 
window  may  have  as  many  patterns  and 
take  as  long  to  cut  as  a  big  window ;  pos- 
sibly as  much  glass  may  be  consumed  in 
the  course  of  selection.  Delicate  glazing 
with  the  smallest  of  leads  and  mitering  of 
fine  points  may  require  as  much  labor  as 
it  would  cost  to  produce  a  figure  eight  feet 
instead  of  three  feet  high.    These  facts  do 


not  apply  to  English  glass ;  I  am  speaking 
of  American  glass. 

The  process  of  making  working  draw- 
ings, easel  tracing,  selecting  glass,  resem- 
bles the  methods  followed  with  the  orna- 
mental window,  only  it  is  a  more  delicate 
task  to  find  glass  that  gives  not  only  the 
tint,  but  the  movement  desired  to  express 
folds  of  clothing  and  the  body  underneath. 
The  painting  of  the  flesh  is  the  hardest  of 
all.  Head,  arms,  feet  are  cut  of  white 
opalescent  glass,  outlines  are  traced  and 
fired.  Then  you  make  three  separate 
puddles  of  glass  color,  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine and  Venice  turpentine.  One  puddle, 
canary  yellow,  one  brick  red,  one  celestial 
blue.  First  you  paint  the  head  with 
hatched  lines  of  canary  yellow.  Then 
with  fine  cross  lines,  brick  red.  The  com- 
plexion first  resembles  knitting  work.  You 
add  lines  or  dabs  of  blue,  all  the  time 
thinking  "this  is  a  lovely  face."  Then  with 
fear  and  trembling  you  send  her  into  the 
fire.  On  emerging  from  the  flames,  she 
has  a  nice  complexion  and  she  smiles. 

Sometimes  one  color  eats  up  another  in 
the  kiln.  The  face  may  return  a  vivid 
green  or  a  brilliant  red, — sometimes  only 
a  ghost  arises.  Sometimes  the  flesh  is 
nearly  right,  but  too  hot  or  too  cold.  You 
get  the  right  eflfect  by  plating  over.  This 
is  only  one  method.  You  can  paint  in  a 
series  of  "mats,"  (washes  of  color)  usually 
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mixed  with  water  and  lightly  brushed  or 
stippled  over  with  the  tip  of  a  big  brush. 
In  the  mat,  the  lights  may  be  brushed  out 
with  the  stub  of  a  brush,  or  needled  out 
with  a  needle;  and  the  deeper  shadows 
painted  with  oil  color  afterward;  it  is  all 
very  queer.  The  kindly  Italian  who  fires 
the  glass  will  let  you  peep  through  the 
peephole  into  the  kiln  and  see  the  painted 
glass  on  its  bed  of  plaster  under  the  licking 
flames.  He  turns  off  the  fire  and  you  see 
a  red  glow  arising  from  the  molten  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  showing  that  the  glass 
color  has  literally  melted  into  the  glass 
itself. 

If  the  artisans  find  you  are  sincere,  they 
serve  you  with  true  devotion.  Almost 
everybody  in  the  shop  will  have  something 
to  do  with  your  window.  The  "stockman" 
ransacks  labyrinths,  stacked  high  with 
glass,  to  find  just  what  you  want,  another 
builder  comes  in  with  bits  of  gorgeous 
color  in  his  hand  and  approaching  your 
builder  says,  'T  thought  this  might  do  for 
you.  Jack"  ;  even  the  taciturn  German  who 
says  he  doesn't  care  much,  "he  just  cuts 
and  cuts  for  twenty  years" — even  he  is 
watchful,  and  when  you  are  changing  an 
offending  note  in  your  window,  he  sud- 
denly utters  a  sigh  of  relief  and  mutters, 
"De  whole  shop  vas  kicking  at  that  piece." 
The  young  apprentices  eye  your  window 
with  furtive  interest  and  run  to  serve  you. 


If  you  are  in  trouble  with  your  painting, 
you  fly  to  the  oflice,  where  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  glass  painters  is  willing  to  place 
his  large  experience  at  your  disposal.  You 
waylay  the  head  of  the  firm,  as  he  glides 
past  at  noon,  and  get  his  advice.  You  set 
an  ambush  for  the  particular  genius,  the 
special  builder  of  the  "La  Farge  win- 
dows." You  tell  your  doubts,  and  he 
points  out  just  where  the  faults  are.  But 
the  great  genius  of  the  place  is  the  Master, 
John  La  Farge.  His  glass  studio  is  on  the 
top  floor.  The  glow  of  his  genius  fires  the 
souls  of  the  workmen.  La  Farge ! !  The 
men  utter  his  name  with  awe,  enthusiasm, 
devotion.  To  have  built  windows  under 
La  Farge,  to  have  served  under  him,  that 
is  the  pride  of  the  journeyman.  _  These 
workmen  are  proud  indeed  of  their  craft. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  guild  is  here.  ^ 

You  cannot  hurry,  and  make  a  window 
as  fair  as  it  would  be  if  due  time  w^ere 
given.  If  the  patron  only  knew  the  pain 
he  causes  in  the  glass  shop  when  he  gives 
too  little  time  and  insists  that,  "My_  win- 
dow must  be  in  place  this  particular 
Easter."  I  have  seen  a  builder  working 
tensely ;  only  the  smash  of  discarded  glass 
told  the  pain  he  endured.  When  he  saw 
in  your  eyes  that  you  understood,  he  only 
said,  "I  can't  do  as  I  like,  orders  from  the 
office,  so  much  must  be  done  this  after- 
noon, I  can't  get  it  right."     And  I  have 
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seen  that  his  clear  eye  detected  discord  in 
the  color  scheme  before  him.  He  felt  he 
could  have  done  that  window  better  by 
himself.  But  the  order  was  given  to  fol- 
low that  design ;  follow  it  he  must.  If  it 
is  cheap  work,  he  still  knuckles  down  to  it 
with  grim  patience ;  orders  must  be  obeyed. 
But  the  eye  of  the  journeyman  kindles 
when  he  sees  fine  draughtsmanship  in  a 
cartoon  or  real  harmony  in  a  color  scheme. 
He  silently  listens  as  you  unfold  the  great 
idea  that  you  wanted  your  window  to  ex- 
press, and  says,  "I  will  do  the  best  I  can." 
Fidelity,  obedience,  courtesy,  self-control ; 
these  virtues  are  required  of  the  workman 
in  glass.  There  are  veterans  in  the  trade ; 
men  who  have  served  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty  years ;  men  trained  not  only  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  Mr.  La  Farge,  but 
the  requirements  of  many  styles  and  of 
many  opposing  masters.  It  is  not  only  the 
fire  of  genius  in  the  artist,  but  the  coura- 
geous perseverance  of  the  artist-artisan 
that  has  raised  the  standard  of  stained 
glass  making,  and  resisted  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  commercial  spirit  so  fatal  to 
art. 

The  workers  have  banded  themselves 
into  a  union,  or  sort  of  brotherhood.  The 
union  aims  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
work.  A  boy  must  be  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  to  enter  the  glass  trade.  First 
comes  the  year  of  probation.  During  this 
year,  if  he  proves  unfit  he  may  be  dis- 
charged or  he  may  leave  of  his  own  free 
will.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  if  he  is  to 
go  on,  he  is  bound  over  to  serve  four  years 
more,  making  in  all  five  years  in  the  same 
shop.  This  apprenticeship  must  be  served 
before  a  man  is  twenty-one,  because 
United  States  law  suffers  no  man  to  be 
bound  over  to  work  in  a  given  place  after 
he  is  of  age.  It  may  seem  a  hard  rule  to 
force  a  boy  to  serve  five  years  in  one  shop, 
but  the  rule  is  for  the  good  of  the  boy. 
Suppose  he  were  permitted  to  leave  this 
glass  shop  as  soon  as  he  knew  how  to  cut 
glass  and  received  an  ojffer  of  one  dollar 
more  a  week  to  cut  glass  in  another  shop. 
He  leaves;  later  on  he  receives  another 
advance    in    another   shop    for   the    same 


work.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  is 
only  a  glass  cutter;  his  wages  may  be  no 
higher  than  if  he  had  stayed  where  he  first 
started. 

Before  the  union  made  rules  regulating 
the  number  of  apprentices,  an  employer 
might  keep  a  large  number  of  apprentices 
at  apprentice  wages  and  turn  them  off  and 
get  a  new  supply  at  any  time.  An  appren- 
tice thus  turned  off,  would  possibly  apply 
at  a  shop  where  there  was  already  a  glazier 
who  was  a  journeyman  with  a  family.  The 
apprentice  would  perhaps  underbid  the 
journeyman  and  get  his  job.  The  com- 
pany might  be  happy  to  get  the  work  done 
at  the  lowest  wages,  but  the  tendency  was 
to  create  a  force  of  inefficient  workmen 
and  to  lower  the  standard  of  labor.  The 
aim  of  the  union  is  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  labor.  Every  shop  has  a 
"steward  of  the  shop,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  each  apprentice  is  well  trained 
in  the  following  three  departments  of  the 
trade:  the  selecting  of  glass,  the  cutting 
and  the  glazing  of  glass.  A  steward  may 
go  to  the  boss  who  directs  the  workers 
and  say,  "That  boy  there,  has  done  cutting 
enough,  give  him  some  glazing  to  do."  A 
boy  who  thinks  he  is  treated  unfairly  may 
apply  for  redress  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Union.  The  union  has  established 
a  uniform  number  of  apprentices,  pro  rata 
to  the  men  employed  in  the  respective  glass 
works.  The  boss  and  the  steward  take  the 
apprentice  in  charge,  watch  over  him  and 
set  before  him  noble  ideals.  That  boy 
may  be  the  pride  of  the  shop  some  day,  or 
he  may  be  the  sad  disappointment  of  his 
boss. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  apprentice 
is  expected  to  be  an  efficient  builder,  cutter 
and  glazier  and  to  deserve  the  title  of 
"mechanic"  in  glass ;  then  he  must  pass  an 
examination  before  an  examining  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  shop  and  one  employer.  He 
is  given  as  a  test  a  trial  piece  of  work  in 
glass,  to  select,  cut  and  glaze.  If  he  fails, 
his  time  of  apprenticeship  must  be  ex- 
tended and  his  proficiency  tested  again, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  into  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  the  union.  But  if  his  labor  is 
crowned  with  success,  he  can  apply  to  the 
union  to  be  enrolled  with  the  title  of 
"journeyman";  then  he  gets  his  working 
card  and  enjoys  the  full  privileges  accord- 
ed to  journeymen.  He  can  vote  with  the 
rest;  if  illness  or  accident  overtake  him, 
there  is  a  mutual  benefit  society  which  will 
pay  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a 
stipulated  number  of  weeks.  If  he  dies, 
hjs  family  will  obtain  fifty  dollars  from  the 
union,  and  the  Brotherhood  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral.  If,  however,  he 
suffer  ill  to  overtake  him  by  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  or  through  fault  of  his 
own,  then  that  brother  forfeits  his  right 
to  obtain  assistance. 

One  interesting  fact  concerning  our  shop 
on  Washington  Square  is  the  number  of 
nationalities  represented.  The  man  who 
fires  the  kiln  is  an  Italian,  the  boss  is  Eng- 
lish. We  have  Scotch,  Irish,  German, 
French-Canadian  and  American  workmen 
all  striving  together  for  the  glory  of  art. 

Future  patrons  of  glass  and  donors  of 
windows,  will  you  pardon  me  a  few  words 
of  warning  and  of  friendly  suggestion? 
Three  practices  too  often  prevail  in  the 
making  of  windows,  practices  tending  to 
the  destruction  of  competent,  original 
work  and  the  loss  of  the  beauty  which 
should  be  the  heritage  of  your  children. 

First  there  is  the  practice  of  going  from 
one  glass  firm  to  another,  from  one  artist 
to  another,  to  get  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  window.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  what  this  may  signify ;  it  is  almost 
sure  to  mean  that  a  number  of  artists  have 
competed  for  the  chance  to  do  your  win- 
dow, and  this  must  mean  loss  to  several, 
their  labor  unpaid  for.  If  experimental 
good  designs  were  paid  for,  the  artist 
would  be  saved  embarrassment,  and  the 
patron's  knowledge  of  problems  in  stained- 
glass  would  be  increased.     Another  prac- 


tice injurious  to  the  glass  worker  arises 
from  the  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
time  required  to  execute  a  fine  window, 
the  demand  for  "haste,  which  mars  the 
dignity  of  every  act." 

A  practice  which  militates  against  origi- 
nality in  American  glass  is  the  copying  of 
pictures.  Here  subject,  composition,  color, 
sentiment,  all  are  furnished,  ready  made, 
only  adaptation  to  glass  is  required.  The 
result  may  be  satisfactory,  possibly  finer 
than  if  an  original  design  had  been  paid 
for  at  the  same  price.  The  designer  may 
be  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  craft,  that 
his  glass  translation  becomes  an  original 
creation,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  fine  en- 
graving or  etching  taken  from  an  old  paint- 
ing is  intrinsically  beautiful,  apart  from 
the  original  motive.  But  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case.  The  window  that  is  copied 
from  a  picture  too  often  remains  a  copy. 
It  gives  a  shock  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  original.  Besides,  the  conditions  in- 
herent in  American  glass  are  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  oil  painting  or 
fresco,  copied.  The  forces  of  the  imitator 
are  diverted  from  the  glass,  by  the  picture 
which  he  imitates.  He  is  not  so  likely  to 
indulge  in  original  experiments.  He  can 
seldom  express  the  deep  feeling  _  of  the 
creator.  The  low  price  at  which  the 
copyist  can  afford  to  produce  his  work, 
tends  to  set  a  scale  of  prices  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  original  design. 

The  original  designer  thinks  in  glass 
from  the  beginning.  The  limitations  of  his 
craft  inspire  him,  as  metrical  limitations 
inspire  a  poet.  His  soul  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  various  devices,  the  charming  contriv- 
ances peculiar  to  glass.  Above  all,  the 
spirit  of  the  creator  vitalizes  every  stage 
of  the  process.  The  workmen  catch  the 
enthusiasm,  the  window  is  not  a  mechan- 
ical process ;  it  is  the  intelligent  expression 
of  living  minds. 
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SOME  of  my  readers  may  remember 
that,  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series, 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  modern 
dye-stuffs  originated  with  the  dis- 
covery, in  1856,  by  Perkin,  of  the  violet 
coloring  matter  known  as  Mauvein.  This 
dye  was  made  by  the  oxidation  of  the  then 
rather  rare  chemical,  Aniline,  and,  follow- 
ing this  discovery,  other  chemists,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Germany,  soon  ob- 
tained from  the  same  chemical,  or  from 
substances  very  closely  resembling  it,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  powerful  and  bril- 
liant dye-stuffs  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter. 

The  original  Mauvein  was  before  long 
superseded,  first  by  Hoffman's  Violet,  and 
then  by  a  very  important  series  of  violet 
and  purple  dyes  known  as  Methyl  Violet, 
with  shades  ranging  from  6  or  7  B  for 
the  deep,  full  purples,  to  the  6  or  7  R  for 
the  very  red  shades.  These  violet  colors 
have  never  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equaled  by  any  other  dyes  for  brilliancy 
and  richness,  although,  in  common  with 
almost  all  the  other  dyes  of  this  class,  they 
are  not  very  fast  to  sunlight. 

Another  extremely  powerful  and  bril- 
liant color,  used  considerably  to  this  day, 
although  discovered  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
is  the  dye  often  called,  from  its  origin. 
Aniline  Red,  but  named  by  the  German 
manufacturers  Fuchsine,  from  its  rich, 
full,  crimson  shades,  and,  by  the  French, 
who  discovered  and  manufactured  it  soon 
after  the  close  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Italian 
campaign,  Magenta,  after  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  that  name. 

About  this  same  time  some  German 
chemists  discovered  and  introduced  a  full, 
rich,  brown  dye,  still  largely  used  for  dye- 
ing leather  (kid  gloves  and  the  like),  and, 
naturally  enough,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bismarck  Brown.  And  at  approximately 
the  same  date  was  discovered  the  very 
valuable  blue  dye-stuff,  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  class,  with  quite  a  range  of 


full,  deep  shades  and  with  great  fastness 
to  light,  called  Methylene  Blue. 

The  early  colors  of  this  group  are  the 
dye-stuffs  properly  known  as  the  "Aniline 
Colors"  because  of  their  origin,  although 
this  name  has  been  applied,  loosely,  to  all 
of  the  thousands  of  artificial  dye-stuffs 
without  regard  to  their  source  or  composi- 
tion. To  the  chemist,  their  chemical  struc- 
ture and  their  behavior  toward  reagents, 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies,  naturally  sug- 
gested the  name  Basic  Colors,  thereby  in- 
dicating that  they  were  substances  with 
strong  affinity  for  all  sorts  of  acids,  with 
which  they  form  more  or  less  stable  salts, 
while  they  can  be  liberated  from  these 
salts  by  the  action  of  stronger  bases,  such 
as  ammonia,  or  the  fixed  alkalies,  soda 
and  potash. 

These  facts  were  discovered  by  Perkin 
while  trying  to  introduce  his  Mauvein 
into  the  dyeing  industry,  and  the  same 
chemist  discovered  the  methods,  used  to 
this  day,  for  applying  these  dyes  to  the 
different  textile  materials.  He  found  that 
the  dyes  of  this  class  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  different  animal  fibers,  such 
as  wool,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  all  of  which 
seem  to  possess  some  acid  properties  of 
their  own ;  but  pure  vegetable  materials, 
like  cotton,  linen  and  paper,  from  which  all 
impurities  such  as  vegetable  acids,  gums, 
etc.,  have  been  removed,  have  no  affinity  at 
all  for  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  Basic 
Dyes.  A  cotton  handkerchief,  boiled  for 
hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  Methyl 
Violet,  can  be  washed  in  a  few  minutes 
clear  of  any  shade  of  color,  while  a  piece 
of  silk  or  wool,  soaked  for  an  instant  in 
the  same  dye  bath,  will  be  permanently 
stained,  deep  and  full. 

In  order  to  fasten  these  colors  to  the 
vegetable  fiber  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  latter  a  distinctly  acid  character,  and 
this  was  accomplished  by  Perkin  in  a  man- 
ner still  used.  He  steeped  the  material 
for  several  hours  in  a  hot  bath  of  the 
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vegetable  compound,  tannic  acid  or  tan- 
nin, found  so  largely  in  hemlock  and 
chestnut  bark,  sumac  leaves,  nut-galls,  and 
the  like ;  and  then  loosely  fixed  the  tannin, 
thus  absorbed,  by  a  weak  bath  of  tartar 
emetic.  Cotton  or  linen  fabrics,  thus 
"mordanted,"  will  combine  with  the  Basic 
Dyes  as  readily  and  as  firmly  as  any  ani- 
mal fiber,  and  the  resulting  colors,  while 
not  necessarily  fast  to  light,  are  extremely 
fast  to  washing. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  direct  cot- 
ton dyes,  both  Salt  Dyes  and  Sulphur 
Colors,  this  method  of  dyeing,  for  skeins 
or  piece  goods,  has  been  very  largely  dis- 
continued ;  but,  by  using  a  modification  of 
this  process,  enormous  quantities  of  Basic 
Colors  are  still  used,  on  cotton  and  linen, 
in  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  organdies 
and  other  printed  fabrics. 

Most  vegetable  materials  that  are  used 
in  a  more  or  less  natural  condition,  like 
straw,  raffia,  grass,  wood-shavings,  jute 
and  the  like,  contain  enough  of  this 
natural  tannic  acid  to  act  as  a  mordant  for 
the  Basic  Colors,  which  are  largely  used  in 
this  connection. 

For  most  of  the  animal  fibers,  such  as 
wool,  silk,  furs,  feathers,  etc.,  they  have 
been  almost  entirely  superseded,  in  com- 
merce, by  the  class  of  dj^e-stufifs  known  as 
the  Acid  Colors,  which  occur  in  much 
greater  abundance  and  variety,  and  can 
be  applied  with  much  less  danger  of  spoil- 
ing the  goods  by  uneven  results. 

On  a  small  scale  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
for  the  amateur  to  attempt  to  use  these 
Basic  Colors  upon  either  cotton  or  linen. 
The  difficulty  of  correctly  and  evenly 
mordanting  the  goods  is  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  dyeing  them  afterward.  And 
the  Sulphur  Colors  and  Vat  Colors  will 
be  found  quite  as  fast  to  washing  as  the 
best  mordanted  Basic  Colors,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being,  as  a  rule, 
much  faster  to  light,  as  well  as  easier  of 
application. 

Nor  are  the  shades  of  these  Basic  Dyes, 
as  a  rule,  as  attractive  as  those  hitherto 
discussed.  The  strong,  and  brilliant,  not 
to  say  coarse,  shades  of  Methyl  Violet, 


Malachite  Green,  Aniline  Red  and  the  rest, 
which  created  such  a  sensation  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  early  sixties,  were 
the  particular  colors  which  provoked  John 
Ruskin  to  unscientific,  if  not  unparliamen- 
tary remarks,  and  which  even  now  are 
apt  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  faithful 
reader  of  The  Craftsman. 

But  these  Basic  Dyes  are  not  to  be 
scorned  in  their  proper  place,  even  by  the 
most  devoted  arts  and  crafts  worker.  For 
straw,  raffia,  chips  and  other  materials 
used  so  widely  for  hats  and  basket-work 
these  dyes  are  invaluable;  and,  judiciously 
handled,  give  excellent  results.  And  for 
the  leather-worker  they  give  an  easy  and 
simple  method  of  getting  effects  which  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  with  the  acid 
dyes.  They  are  also  useful  in  dyeing  some 
kinds  of  artificial  silk. 

DYEING  DIRECTIONS. 

Straw,  raffia,  etc. — The  material,  well 
wet  in  warm  water  after,  if  necessary,  a 
good  scouring  in  hot  soap  suds  to  remove 
grease  and  dirt,  is  immersed  in  the  dye- 
liquor  containing  the  dye-stuff  dissolved 
in  water  acidified  with  a  little  acetic  acid 
or  vinegar.  The  dye-bath  is  slowly  heated 
with  the  constant  turning  of  the  goods, 
until  near  boiling;  it  is  then  taken  off  the 
fire,  and  the  goods  lifted  out,  rinsed  in 
warm  water  and  carefully  dried. 

These  basic  colors  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  need 
the  presence  of  some  acid  to  dissolve  them 
and  prevent  them  from  depositing  un- 
evenly on  the  goods.  The  methylene 
colors  are  perhaps  the  most  soluble,  as 
well  as  the  fastest  to  light  of  any  class. 

Many  of  these  Basic  Colors,  when  ap- 
plied in  at  all  a  strong  solution,  are  apt  to 
give  a  decided  metallic  luster  to  the  goods. 
This  is  occasionally  of  distinct  advantage. 
When  it  is  not  desired,  the  goods  should 
be  brought  up  to  dark  shades  by  carefully 
dyeing  them  in  successive  baths  of  very 
dilute  dye-liquor. 

Leather. — The  dyeing  of  leather  on  a 
small   scale   is   rather   a   special   art,   and 
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needs  considerable  practice  to  get  good 
results. 

P'irst  of  all  great  pains  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  leather  thoroughly  and  evenly 
moistened.  This  can  be  generally  accom- 
plished by  soaking  it  for  several  minutes 
in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  and  then  care- 
fully working  over  the  material  until  the 
dry  spots  are  all  opened  out  and  softened. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  leather  is  quite 
resistent  to  the  water,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  soak  it  for  several  hours, 
over  night  even,  in  warm  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

If  the  goods  are  to  be  dyed  a  solid 
color  the  dye-liquor  may  be  applied  by 
sponge  or  pad,  or  as  is  more  frequently 
done,  the  leather  may  be  immersed  in  a 
cold  or  luke  warm  dye-bath,  and  then 
gently  heated  to  120  degrees  or  130  de- 
grees F.  The  colors  are,  as  before,  dis- 
solved in  water  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  and 
the  same  precautions  must  be  used  with 
regard  to  a  metallic  luster. 

For  dyeing  patterns  on  leather,  it  is 
generally  best  to  dissolve  the  color  in  water 
and  acetic  acid,  and  apply  it  to  the  damp, 
but  not  too  wet,  leather,  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  or  a  little  wad  of  cotton.  The  sur- 
plus liquor  should  be  wiped  off,  or  taken 
up  with  blotting  paper,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  color  rubbed  well  into  the 
leather. 

To  get  good  effects  it  is  necessary  to 
finish  the  goods  carefully.  Some  workers 
let  the  leather  dry,  and  then  rub  up  the 
leather,  on  the  hair  side  of  course,  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  with  the  finger, 
without  using  any  wax  or  oil.  Others 
finish  by  rubbing  into  the  smooth  side  of 
the  leather  a  little  of  the  white  or  yellow 
wax,  used  as  a  finishing  polish  for  tan 
shoes.  This  can  readily  be  bought  at  any 
summer  shoe  store,  or  can  be  prepared  by 
mixing  together  equal  quantities  of  bees- 
wax and  camauba  wax,  and  thinning  it 
with  a  little  turpentine. 


One  very  successful  member  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  whose  leather 
work  has  been  much  admired,  uses,  as  a 
finish,  a  mixture  of  beeswax,  turpentine 
and  neats-foot  oil.  She  makes  this  by 
first  melting  the  beeswax  with  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine,  and  then  stirring 
in  enough  oil  to  make  it  soft.  This  finish 
is  never  applied  directly,  but  is  always  put 
in  a  little  bag  of  soft  muslin,  and  rubbed 
on,  and  into,  the  leather  with  a  circular 
motion. 

Selected  Dye  Stuffs. — Out  of  the  many 
well  known  colors  of  this  group,  the 
patents  for  which  have  long  expired  so 
that  they  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  by  all  of  the  great  dye-houses, 
comparatively  few  can  be  recommended 
as  being  fast  to  light.  Methylene  Blue, 
which  comes  in  various  dark  shades, 
generally  with  somewhat  of  a  grayish 
tone,  is  thoroughly  fast,  but  is  apt,  on 
leather,  to  dye  rather  unevenly.  The  best 
yellow  is  Thioflavine  T,  which  is  fast  and 
good.  Bismarck  Brown  will  be  found 
rather  useful  in  leather  dyeing,  although 
it  is  not  particularly  fast.  The  reds  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  as  fast  as  the  blue  and  the 
yellow  just  mentioned,  but  the  Basic  Dyes, 
known  as  Safranines  and  Rhodamines, 
give  beautiful  shades,  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  permanent  reds  of  the  class. 

Besides    these,    the    following    special 
colors  of  the  individual  dye-houses  may 
be  found  interesting: 
Badische         Rheonine  G.  F.  Yellow 

Xyanole  F.  F.  Blue 

New  Phosphine  G.    Yellow 
Irisamine  G.  Red 

^Nigrosine  N.  Y.        Black 
'■Rosazeine  5  G.  Red 

Methylene  Yellow  H. 
■^  Methylene  Heliotrope  O. 
Methylene  Violet  3  R.  A. 
Extra 


Cassella 


Metz 
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SOME  DESIGNS  IN  LOW  RELIEF  SHOWING  A 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  THAT  IS  FULL 
OF  SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  OF  WOOD- 
CARVING 


A  DECORATIVE  subject  chosen  for 
wood-carving  should  above  all 
things  have  the  quality  that 
arouses  the  interest  and  creative 
ability  of  the  worker  or  student,  and  yet 
presents  no  technical  difficulty  so  intricate 
as  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tention. For  this  reason,  designs  in  low 
relief  that  are  fairly  simple  in  execution 
are  apt  to  form  the  best  medium  for  the 
expression  of  original  thought  in  carving, 
and  no  better  subjects  for  such  designs 
can  be  found  than  are  furnished  by  a  close 
study  of  animal  life. 

The  impressionistic  portrayal  of  the 
individuality  of  animals  has  been  only 
slightly  touched,  and  it  is  here  that  a  new 
field,  astonishingly  rich  in  decorative  pos- 
sibilities, opens  out  for  the  artist  who  can 
bring  himself  sufficiently  into  sympathy 
with  animal  life  to  perceive  the  salient 
characteristics  of  each  species  and  to  show 
these  in  a  simple,  sketchy  way  that  shall 
convey  to  the  observer,  by  the  most  direct 
method,  the  impression  he  himself  has  re- 
ceived. 

Anyone  who  studies  animals  with  genu- 
ine interest  and  sympathy  appreciates  that 


subtle  element  of  humor  that  lurks  beneath 
their  gravity  of  demeanor  and  the  absorp- 
tion with  which  each  one  goes  about  his 
own  particular  business  in  life.  This  qual- 
ity has  been  delightfully  portrayed  by  some 
of  our  caricaturists  of  animal  life,  but 
we  are  not  speaking  of  caricature  or  any 
definite  effort  to  bring  out  the  funny  side, 
only  a  treatment  of  the  subject  that  shall 
show,  in  a  way  that  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious, the  habitual  pose  or  action  of  the 
animal,  so  that  the  picture  shall  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  almost  from  the  view- 
point of  the  animal  itself. 

Such  subjects  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  wood-carver,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  designs  that  illustrate  this 
article.  These  designs  are  iritended  not  so 
much  for  exact  following  or  reproduction 
as  they  are  for  the  suggestion  they  may 
hold  to  a  student  who  has  the  skill  and 
discernment  to  avail  himself  of  the  rich 
store  of  material  that  lies  all  about  him. 
Every  one  has  seen  turtles  proceeding 
gravely  about  the  regular  business  of  the 
turtle  world  and  they  have  often  been  used 
in  a  decorative  way,  yet,  outside  of  the 
delightful    little    bronze    or    ivory   turtles 
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carved  by  Japanese  artists,  who  has  quite 
realized  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  use 
of  the  turtle,  just  as  he  is,  as  a  theme  for 
decoration  ? 

The  Japanese  have  long  possessed  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  animal  char- 
acter that  is  needed  to  give  the  required 
touch  of  individuality  to  such  subjects 
when  treated  in  a  decorative  way.  For,  as 
a  people,  they  have  both  the  subtle  per- 
ception and  the  daring  power  of  expression 
that  enables  them,  with  a  few  swift  strokes 
of  brush  or  tool,  to  convey  to  us  not  only 


an  animal's  form  but  its  character.  We 
are  too  far  away  from  these  little  furred, 
feathered  or  shellclaJ  relatives  of  ours  to 
know  much  about  them,  and,  when  we  do 
perceive  that  they  have  their  use  in  a  deco- 
rative way,  we  generally  get  at  it  from 
such  a  civilized  viewpoint  that  we  portray 
merely  our  own  attitude  toward  the  animal 
we  are  studying  rather  than  the  animal 
itself. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  escape 
from  the  rule  of  conventionality  and  who 
has  the  wit  to  avoid  both  eccentricity  and 
literalism  in  his  use  of  such  motifs  these 
designs  are  offered,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  suggest  to  him  that  wealth  of  material 
that  lies  on  every  hand.  No  one  can  be  a 
close  observer  of  animal  life  without  feel- 
ing the  unconscious  humor  that  lurks  in 
almost  every  one  of  their  performances 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  portray  them,  this 
comedy  element,  so  to  speak,  must  be  felt 
if  the  subject  is  to  contain  the  appeal  to 
human  sympathy  that  makes  it  lastingly 
interesting. 

Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
wood-carver,  these  designs  are  examples 
of  low  relief  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  persevered  sufficiently  in  chip  carving 
to  gain  a  fair  command  of  his  tools  and  the 
ability  to  keep  to  the  line  and  to  the  exact 
depth  of  each  cut.  They  are  also  studies 
in  composition  and  show  some  good  exam- 
ples of  the  contrast  of  light  against  dark 
and  of  the  middle  tone  that  contrasts  with 
both. 
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In  The  Craftsman  for  July,  1908,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  von  Rydings- 
vard  gave  very  clear  directions  for  setting 
the  design  and  doing  the  preliminary  v^ork. 
A  reference  to  this  article  would  be  valu- 
able to  the  beginner,  as  it  gives  not  only 
clear  directions  for  preparing  the  wood, 
clamping  it  to  the  bench  and  setting  the  de- 
sign, but  furnishes  a  list  of  the  tools  re- 
quired in  a  carving  outfit  that  is  sufficient 
for  all  purposes,  and  full  instructions  for 
the  preparation  of  these  tools  to  do  fine 
work  and  of  the  care  that  should 
be  given  to  keep  them  at  all  times 
in  good  condition. 

To  summarize  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  this  magazine 
to  refer  to,  we  will  say  that  first 
the  wood  is  clamped  to  the  bench 
and  the  design  is  outlined  by  mak- 
ing a  rather  deep  groove  in  the 
background  close  to  the  lines. 
This  is  done  with  a  veining  tool 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing enough  wood  so  that  the  lat- 
eral pressure  from  the  thickness 
of  the  tool  will  not  split  off  pieces 
of  the  ornament  when  cutting  the 
exact  outline,  which  is  the  next 
step  in  the  work.  For  doing  this 
tools  must  be  selected  which  best 
fit  the  contours  of  the  design. 
These  are  held  perpendicularly 
and  the  mallet  is  used  to  drive 
them  to  the  required  depth.  A 
little  experience  will  determine  the 


amount  of  force  needed.  If  this  part  of 
the  work  is  done  evenly  and  carefully,  the 
cuts  meeting  in  all  of  the  corners,  the  back- 
ground can  be  very  easily  removed.  It 
must  be  of  uniform  depth  and  clean  cut, 
but  need  not  be  perfectly  smooth,  as  this 
suggests  machine  work  too  much,  so  that 
it  is  better  to  let  the  tool  marks  show. 
When  this  is  done  the  ornament  is  left 
standing  in  relief,  ready  for  whatever  mod- 
eling the  design  calls  for,  and  in  this  case 
the  modeling  called  for  is  very  simple. 
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JUST  now  the  great  American  public  is 
standing  agog  with  cocked  ears  to 
catch  the  utterances  of  a  handful  of 
political  leaders.  A  score  or  so  of 
men  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  newspapers 
will  sway  the  nation  in  the  momentous  de- 
cision that  lies  before  it.  The  great  Amer- 
ican public  will  be  toyed  with  and  fooled  by 
the  orators  of  each  party.  It  will  hear  and 
accept  statements  insulting  to  its  intelli- 
gence. It  will  imbibe  false  arguments  and 
perverted  facts.  In  the  end  it  will  make 
a  wise  choice  because  of  its  native  common 
sense  and  the  fact  that  right  exerts  a  cer- 
tain power  of  gravitation  upon  the  masses, 
but  not  because  the  individuals  composing 
the  body  of  voters  will  bring  any  degree 
of  judgment  to  bear  on  the  matter.  The 
average  citizen  will  base  his  decision  on 
acquired  opinions — the  dicta  of  the  stump 
speaker  and  the  doctrine  of  the  party 
organ. 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  few  persons 
of  no  extraordinary  intellect  can  so  easily 
influence  millions  of  sane  people?  How 
does  it  happen  that  our  President  can  ex- 
cite applause  by  the  utterance  of  a  plati- 
tude, or  Mr.  Bryan  gain  support  on  the 
strength  of  a  sophistry?  The  phenomenon 
is  not  restricted  in  its  manifestation  to  the 
field  of  politics.  Stock  jobbing  charlatans 
can  find  a  following  in  the  most  chimerical 
schemes;  promoters  can  juggle  with  the 
people's  franchises  and  their  funds ;  corpo- 
rations can  infringe  upon  the  public  rights 
and  encroach  upon  its  liberties — and  all 


with  a  plausible  show  of  soundness  and 
good  faith. 

The  great  American  public  is  plastic  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  any  man  who  has  the 
daring  and  address  to  seize  upon  it  and 
mold  it  to  his  purpose.  When  we  look  at 
the  men  who  are  accomplishing  these 
things,  we  see  that  they  are  not  gifted  with 
intellect  greatly  superior  to  their  fellows. 
But  they  have  initiative — the  faculty  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  independent  action. 
Therein,  rather  than  in  any  mental  eleva- 
tion, lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  They 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  a  facility  in  taking  advantage 
of  them.  It  is  not  that  they  are  strong  but 
that  the  people  are  weak.  It  is  less  difficult 
today  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago 
for  a  man  to  lift  himself  out  of  the  ruck 
and  dominate  his  fellows.  And  that  be- 
cause the  average  American  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  less  independence  of 
thought  and  action  than  had  his  grand- 
father. 

With  the  spread  of  systematization  in 
our  affairs,  individualism  is  necessarily  de- 
clining. Its  suppression  in  the  industrial 
field  proceeds  without  protest  or  opposi- 
tion. The  merchant  surrenders  to  the 
trust  without  a  struggle  and  without  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  that  he  might 
enjoy  in  continuing  his  business  independ- 
ently. The  tendency  of  the  times  is  against 
such  action  and  he  has  not  sufficient  self- 
assertiveness  to  combat  it. 

Again,  the  suppression  of  individuality 
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is  marked  in  the  legislative  restrictions  up- 
on the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  We  have 
long  ceased  to  question  the  right  or  wis- 
dom of  the  paternalism  that  threatens  to 
become  a  tyranny.  We  court  it,  for  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  legal  enactment 
as  the  panacea  for  all  evils.  We  have  pro- 
hibition against  gambling,  against  the  use 
of  liquor,  against  cigarette  smoking,  and 
against  a  hundred  other  things  that 
our  fathers  would  have  deemed  distinctly 
private  matters.  We  seek  justification  in 
the  "good  of  the  community"  without  tak- 
ing any  account  of  the  effect  in  weakening 
the  character  of  the  individual  and  crip- 
pling his  self-reliance.  A  people  compelled 
by  legal  measures  to  refrain  from  this  and 
that  vice  or  indulgence  are  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  inmates  of  a  penitentiary, 
who  lead  moral  and  regular  lives  because 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  and  who,  in  time, 
become  dependent  upon  the  restraining  in- 
fluences for  good  behavior. 

The  obliquity  of  our  vision  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  our  attitude  were  clearly  displayed 
during  the  recent  period  of  disturbance 
that  we  fondly  refer  to  as  a  "wave  of  re- 
form." For  two  years,  or  more,  our  mag- 
azines and  daily  press  devoted  generous 
proportions  of  their  space  to  discussion  of 
abuses  in  our  commercial  system.  The 
President  directed  eloquent  tirades  against 
various  corporate  offenders.  Special  com- 
missions investigated  and  legislatures 
enacted  laws.  The  machinery  of  the  courts 
was  put  into  motion  with,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, punitive  effect.  Meanwhile  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  been  raised  in  in- 
dignant and  hysterical  protest  against  the 
evils  exposed  and  indiscriminately  against 
corporate  wealth  in  all  its  forms. 

We  have  made  a  great  noise  and  a  brave 
show  of  reform.  We  have  imbued  our- 
selves with  the  Pharisaical  spirit  and  now 
we  are  turning  to  our  private  affairs  with 
the  comfortable  sense  of  having  completed 
a  good  task.  But  is  there  any  adequate 
ground  for  our  smug  satisfaction?  What 
have  we  actually  accomplished?  Frankly 
reviewing  this  much  vaunted  reform  move- 
ment, do  we  find  concrete  results  in  any 


degree  commensurate  with  the  ado  we 
have  made  about  conditions? 

The  meat  monopoly  has  been  regulated 
— but  only  partially  and  some  of  its  worst 
phases  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Railroad  legislation  in  abundance  has  been 
secured — but  it  is  crude  and  of  doubtful 
efficiency,  calculated  to  cripple,  rather  than 
to  improve,  this  most  essential  public  util- 
ity. In  the  matter  of  life  insurance  the 
outcome  is  even  less  satisfactory.  Scan- 
dalous conditions  and  criminal  conduct 
were  revealed  by  the  examination  of  the 
Armstrong  Committee — but  the  guilty  per- 
sons have  not  been  brought  to  book  in  con- 
sequence and  the  remedial  measures  con- 
sist of  laws  unduly  hampering  the 
companies  without  protecting  the  public. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  must  con- 
fess our  great  reform  movement  to  be  a 
failure.  But  why?  Because,  whilst  we 
have  unearthed  the  evils,  we  have  failed  to 
discover  where  the  fault  lies  and  so  have 
no  idea  of  the  true  remedy.  Great  abuses, 
illegal  practices,  dishonest  methods  are  dis- 
closed in  connection  with  some  great  in- 
dustry or  financial  institution  and  the  pub- 
lic at  once  sets  up  an  outcry.  It  is  shocked 
at  the  revelations,  it  denounces  the  offend- 
ers and  plaintively  demands  protective  leg- 
islation. It  displays  a  childish  readiness 
to  avoid  the  onus  of  blame  or  responsi- 
bility and  a  childish  eagerness  to  seek  help 
outside  of  itself.  It  never  stops  to  consider 
— for,  indeed,  it  considers  nothing  but 
what  is  presented  to  it  in  the  most  obvious 
form — it  never  stops  to  consider  that  it — 
the  public,  as  represented  by  the  masses, 
made  up  of  consumers  and  taxpayers, — 
is  the  chief  offender.  But  this  is  surely 
true,  for  the  conduct  of  large  bodies  in 
any  nation  is  a  certain  index  to  the  moral 
standards  of  the  people.  The  crying  evils 
in  our  industrial  and  social  economies 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  tacit 
permission  of  the  people.  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  have  in  many  cases  grown 
out  of  the  active  cooperation  of  the  very 
persons  who  are  now  inveighing  against 
them.  In  life  insurance,  as  in  the  railroad 
business,  the  worst  and  most  widespread 
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abuse  has  been  the  giving  and  taking  of 
illegal  rebates.  The  practice  flourished 
because  of  the  readiness  of  individuals  to 
take  part  in  it.  In  like  manner  we  may- 
trace  almost  all  the  similar  troubles  of 
which  we  complain  so  loudly,  back  to  our- 
selves— not  in  mass  but  as  individuals. 

There  is  no  civilized  country  today  in 
which  the  standards  of  conduct  are  so  low 
as  they  are  with  us.  The  cause  of  this  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  inherent  tendency 
to  immorality  or  dishonesty  but  in  the  fact 
that  individuality  is  fast  waning  among  us. 
The  average  American  is  not  controlled  in 
his  actions  by  principles  that  grow  out  of 
his  personal  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong.  His  code  of  ethics,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  is  adopted  from  those  about 
him.  He  acquires  it  readymade  as  he  does 
his  political  opinions.  He  can  always  find 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  practice  intrinsically 
dishonest  in  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly 
allowed  in  business  circles.  As  a  youth 
he  may  have  cherished  high  principles,  but 
as  soon  as  he  enters  upon  active  life  he  be- 
comes part  of  a  system  and  is  required  to 
subordinate  his  individuality  to  it.  The 
young  man,  fresh  from  the  elevating  in- 
fluences of  his  alma  mater,  enters  his 
father's  office  to  find  his  preconceived 
ideas  of  duty  to  himself  and  to  others 
rudely  shaken  and  he  soon  learns  the  fu- 
tility of  self-assertion. 

In  a  stirring  appeal  to  a  generation  less 
deserving  of  his  strictures  than  this,  the 
sage  Emerson  called  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  courageous  independent 
action  and  thought.  "The  sinew  and  heart 
of  man  seem  to  be  drawn  out,"  declared 
the  virile  philosopher,  "and  we  have  be- 
come timorous,  desponding  whimperers. 
We  are  afraid  of  truth,  afraid  of  fortune, 
afraid  of  death,  and  afraid  of  each  other. 
We  want  men  and  women,  who  shall  reno- 
vate life  and  our  social  state ;  but  we  see 
that  most  natures  are  insolvent,  cannot 
satisfy  their  own  wants,  have  an  ambition 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  practical 
force,  and  so  do  lean  and  beg  day  and 
night  continually.  Our  housekeeping  is 
mendicant,  our  arts,  our  occupations,  our 


marriages,    our    religion    we    have    not 
chosen,  but  society  has  chosen  for  us." 

With  the  loss  of  individuality,  naturally 
goes  the  faculty  of  initiative.  The  indi- 
vidual American  is  falling  into  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Chinaman  who  is  taught  to 
consider  himself  merely  as  a  passive  and 
inert  part  of  the  body  politic.  Our  news- 
papers publish  the  details  of  some  great 
abuse,  some  flagrant  public  wrong.  The 
average  American  reads  the  account  with 
righteous  indignation.  "Shocking!"  he 
cries,  "Such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
suppressed  at  once." 

His  sense  of  injury  and  of  justice  is 
aroused  but  he  contents  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  there  must  be  some  person, 
organization,  or  agency  that  ought  to  and 
surely  will  attend  to  the  matter.  That  he 
should  individually  assert  himself  as  a  cit- 
izen and  an  interested  party  never  enters 
his  head.  And  yet  that  is  just  what  the 
average  Englishman  would  be  apt  to  do. 
It  is  because  he  is  ever  ready  to  exert  him- 
self in  self-protection, — and  not  on  account 
of  superior  laws, — that  such  abuses  of 
corporate  power  as  are  common  with  us 
are  practically  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
There  the  first  step  in  the  righting  of  many 
a  public  wrong  has  been  a  letter  addressed 
to  The  Times  and  many  a  threatened  en- 
croachment on  public  rights  has  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  action  at  law  in- 
stituted by  a  private  citizen. 

The  keynote  of  that  remarkable  post- 
humous document,  Grover  Cleveland's  last 
message  to  the  American  nation,  is :  "The 
people  must  think."  They  should  not  de- 
pend upon  a  few  persons  for  the  study  and 
the  debate  of  public  questions.  The  com- 
mon people  must  think  for  themselves.  The 
individual  must  cultivate  independence  in 
his  mental  processes  and  in  his  actions.  It 
was  by  the  exercise  of  such  independence 
that  we  had  our  birth  and  growth.  Only 
by  the  revival  of  it  can  we  save  ourselves 
from  deterioration  as  a  nation.  We  must, 
each  and  all,  deal  with  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  the  issues  of  daily  life  as  men 
and  free  agents.  So  did  our  forefathers  in 
times  more  difficult  than  these. 
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TWO  years  ago  in  the  opening  num- 
ber of  a  new  volume,  we  sum- 
marized our  policy  in  this  way: 
"The  task  of  The  Craftsman  is 
to  further,  in  every  way  in  its  power,  the 
growth  of  the  constructive  spirit  that  char- 
acterizes this  age, — whether  this  spirit 
takes  the  form  of  social  and  industrial 
progress  toward  better  things,  of  the 
growth  of  a  noble  and  simple  architecture 
and  household  art  that  shall  make  absurd 
the  age  of  senseless  display,  or  of  an  in- 
terest in  handicrafts  that  shall  awaken  the 
old  pride  and  joy  in  good  work  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  crafts- 
manship of  life." 

We  repeat  this  declaration  here  because 
the  past  two  years  have  brought  us  so 
many  evidences  that  we  are  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
that  the  principles  which,  from  the  first 
number  of  the  magazine,  we  have  so  per- 
sistently advocated,  are  now  shaping  not 
only  the  best  thought  but  the  best  legis- 
lation of  today.  Because  we  were  among 
the  first  to  formulate  them  and  because  we 
have  never  faltered  in  our  conviction,  the 
position  of  The  Craftsman  in  the  front 
rank  of  this  great  movement  is  unshaken, 
— the  more  so  that  other  voices  are  now 
joined  to  our  own  and  that  new  and  power- 
ful agencies  are  working  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage 
in  our  development  as  a  nation.  Indica- 
tions of  a  radical  change  toward  better 
things  are  evident  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Individuals,  societies  and  organizations  of 
all  kinds  are  not  only  attacking  abuses  but 
are  really  striving,  along  practical  lines, 
to  bring  about  better  conditions.  Not  alone 
in  this  country  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
governments,  both  in  their  legislative  apd 
administrative  capacities,  are  acting  with 
unwonted  regard  for  the  public  weal.  Their 
efiforts  may  not  always  be  wisely  planned 
but  the  general  trend  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  have  set  our  faces  toward  the 
growing  light  and  our  feet  are  planted  on 
the  rising  ground,  and  the  most  encourag- 
ing part  of  it  all  is  that  the  efiFort  toward 


better  things  is  not  confined  to  govern- 
ments, societies  or  prominent  and  powerful 
individuals,  but  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple is  beginning  to  realize  that  life  and 
work  need  not  be  oppressive,  that  educa- 
tion need  not  be  inadequate  as  a  training 
for  all  practical  affairs,  and  that  the 
essence  of  happiness  and  prosperity  does 
not  necessarily  lie  in  the  feverish  pursuit 
of  the  means  wherewith  to  gratify  artificial 
tastes  and  needs. 

What  part  The  Craftsman  has  played 
in  bringing  about  this  awakening  can,  of 
course,  never  be  known.  But  we  do  know 
that  for  nearly  a  decade  it  has  exerted  all 
the  influence  it  could  bring  to  bear  toward 
the  achievement  of  just  the  results  that 
now  seem  likely  to  take  shape  within  the 
next  few  years.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
growth  of  the  magazine  has  been  steady 
and  consistent, — never  leaping  forward 
upon  the  wave  of  an  artificially  inflated 
circulation  and  never  falling  back.  It  has 
advanced  quietly  and  steadily  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year,  and  the  most 
encouraging  evidences  that  have  come  to 
us  of  its  influence  for  good  have  been  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  its  read- 
ers and  the  frequent  communications  that 
show  a  growing  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  cause  in  which  The  Crafts- 
man is  enlisted  and  which  has  now  be- 
come the  great  cause  of  the  age. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
pass  from  educational  doctrine  to  practical 
demonstration.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to 
open  new  avenues  for  our  own  wider 
action  and  for  the  more  effective  coopera- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  us. 
Our  plan  for  doing  this  is  given  in  detail 
in  the  announcement  in  this  issue  of  the 
proposed  school  and  settlement  at  "Crafts- 
man Farms,"  where  every  theory  that  we 
hold  and  advocate  will  be  given  the  test  of 
practical  application  to  actual  conditions. 
In  the  same  announcement  also  will  be 
found  a  forecast  of  the  policy  of  our  new 
publication.  The  Yeoman,  which  will 
carry  the  educational  campaign  begun  by 
The  Craftsman  into  wider  fields  and  will 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  older  magazine. 
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Both  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects  which  pertain  to  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  our  national  life  and 
to  the  bringing  about  of  better  and  fairer 
conditions  for  all  the  people.  The  main 
difiference  will  be  that  The  Craftsman 
will  be  given  to  the  statement  of  general 
principles  and  to  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  movement  as  a  whole, — 
each  phase  being  treated  from  the  view- 
point of  its  relation  to  the  general  trend  of 
thought,  while  The  Yeoman  will  deal 
with  each  phase  of  the  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical and  detailed  way,  its  aim  being  to 
give  definite  instruction  and  information 
along  the  lines  where  interest  has  been 
inspired  by  The  Craftsman.  The  work 
we  are  trying  to  do  has  grown  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  magazine,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  that  it  could  be  done  most  effectively 
by  the  combination  just  described,  which 
leaves  to  each  publication  its  own  partic- 
ular field  of  activity  and  enables  our  read- 
ers to  find  just  what  they  want  in  each. 

The  policy  of  The  Craftsman  for  the 
next  year  will  be  simply  a  broadening  of 
the  road  along  which  it  has  been  traveling 
heretofore.  It  will  continue  to  search  out 
and  present  to  the  best  of  its  power  what 
is  being  done  in  the  way  of  constructive 
legislation,  social  and  industrial  improve- 
ment, better  and  more  practical  methods 
of  education, — particularly  along  indus- 
trial lines, — and  the  development  of  a  dis- 
tinctively national  spirit  in  art,  architec- 
ture and  craftsmanship  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
coming  administration  is  confidently  ex- 
pected to  build  wisely  and  well  upon  the 
strong  foundations  laid  by  the  one  that  is 
passing,  and  we  shall  follow  with  keen 
interest  every  genuine  effort  toward 
bringing  about  vital  and  practicable  re- 
forms. We  have  always  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  constructive  legislation  as  opposed 
to  the  emergency  legislation  of  which  we 
have  had  so  much.  The  desire  for  such 
ill-considered  legislation  seems  to  be  pass- 
ing and  the  prospects  are  good  for  making 
of  laws  that  shall  stand  the  test  of  appli- 
cation to  real  conditions  and  shall  be  for 


the  general  good  of  the  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  kind  of  legislation  will,  of 
itself,  replace  the  tendency  toward  pater- 
nalism against  which  there  has  been  such 
an  outcry  and  which  is  almost  as  menacing 
to  the  real  welfare  of  the  people  as  is 
oppression. 

Because  governmental  activities  are  now 
taking  such  a  practical  form,  we  purpose 
to  print,  from  time  to  time,  articles  bearing 
on  enterprises  which  are  particularly  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  people  at  large,  giv- 
ing special  consideration  to  those  which 
tend  to  restore  and  improve  agriculture, 
such  as  the  irrigation  and  dry  farming 
work  in  the  West,  the  swamp  drainage 
movement,  which  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
the  efforts  being  made  to  promote  in- 
tensive agriculture  in  the  East  and  the 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
mission of  Country  Life  and  the  National 
Conservation  Commission.  We  also  pur- 
pose to  devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
practical  work  being  done  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  especially  to 
the  campaign  that  is  now  being  formu- 
lated for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  country  and  village  life,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  young  men  away  from  the  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  vast  undeveloped  sec- 
tion of  our  country  which  lies  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  in  a  state  of  acute  evolution 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  at 
large ;  not  only  because  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  our  population  must  ultimately  find 
homes  in  this  region  and  that  it  is  from 
here  that  the  greater  part  of  the  basic 
material  of  our  industries  must  come,  but 
also  because  out  there  the  country  and  the 
people  are  in  the  formative  stage.  The 
West  is  producing  a  new  type  of  Amer- 
ican and  is  organizing  communities  upon 
original  lines;  its  people  are  applying  new 
ideas  and  employing  new  methods.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  especially  interested 
in  the  West  and  during  the  cominc:  year 
we  shall  publish  a  number  of  articles  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  who  recently 
made  a  tour  of  the  Western  States  in  the 
interest   of  The   Craftsman,    describing 
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the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippian  territory  and  the  great  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service. 

Our  policy,  as  regards  the  growth  of  a 
national  feeling  in  art  and  architecture, 
remains  the  same  as  it  has  been,  except 
that  we  shall  supplement,  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  our  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject  by  utterances  from  prominent 
artists  and  architects  who,  naturally,  are 
best  equipped  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
such  vital  importance  to  them.  Mr. 
Borglum's  article,  which  we  publish  in  this 
issue,  is  the  first  of  this  contemplated 
series.  Prof.  Ernest  E.  Fenollosa  will 
send  us  a  valuable  group  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  modern  art  in  the  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Batch- 
elder,  whose  papers  on  "Design  in  Theory 
and  Practice"  have  interested  so  many  of 
our  readers  during  the  past  year,  will  send 
us  from  Europe  several  articles  dealing 
with  Gothic  architecture  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  which 
it  is  the  outgrowth  and  expression. 

Mr.  Batchelder  will  also  send  from 
abroad  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
modern  handicrafts  in  the  different  Euro- 
pean countries,  based  on  personal  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  subject.  These 
we  confidently  expect  will  be  full  of  sug- 
gestion for  those  who  are  working  with 
us  toward  the  establishment  of  practical 
and  profitable  handicrafts  in  this  country, 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  small  farming  and  the  best  and 
most  straightforward  method  of  bringing 
about  a  modification  of  the  factory  system. 

The  fiction  in  The  Craftsman  has  al- 
ways been  an  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  the  magazine  toward  life.  During  the 
coming  year  it  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  stories  from  real  life,  showing 
actual  conditions  that  will  prove  helpful 
in  suggestion,  and  actual  people  who  are 
doing  the  things  that  many  others  would 
like  to  do  if  thev  only  knew  how. 

After  discontinuing  for  a  year  The 
Craftsman  Home  Builders'  Club  we 
now  purpose  to  resume  it  in  a  more  prac- 


tical way  and  upon  lines  that  are  more 
generally  useful.  Beginning  with  this 
issue,  we  will  publish  our  own  designs  for 
houses,  as  before,  and  will  send  out  blue 
prints  of  the  working  plans  to  all  sub- 
scribers of  The  Craftsman  who  may 
desire  them.  We  feel  that  we  have  made 
a  long  stride  ahead,  because  these  plans 
will  be  devoted  mainly  to  designs  for 
dwellings  of  small  and  moderate  cost  and 
to  village  buildings,  such  as  shops,  assem- 
bly rooms,  churches  and  other  buildings 
intended  for  public  use.  As  we  are  mak- 
ing direct  application  of  every  principle 
that  we  advocate,  in  our  own  buildings  at 
"Craftsman  Farms,"  we  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  We  shall 
also  give  a  number  of  examples  of  home 
architecture  that  are  in  line  with  The 
Craftsman  ideas,  especially  the  bunga- 
lows of  the  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  come  so  closely  to  our  own  theory 
of  the  building  art  that  is  most  expressive 
of  our  national  life. 

In  the  department  of  handicrafts  we 
shall  adhere  to  our  policy  of  keeping  our 
readers  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done 
by  prominent  craftsmen,  continuing,  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  departments  known  as 
"Among  the  Craftsmen"  and  "The 
Craftsmen's  Guild."  We  shall  also  con- 
tinue to  publish  our  own  designs  under 
the  heading  of  "From  The  Craftsman 
Workshops,"  until  such  time  as  we  find 
it  expedient  to  transfer  the  practical  de- 
tails of  our  own  work  to  the  pages  of  The 
Yeoman,  where  much  more  space  can  be 
given  them  than  could  ever  be  allowed  in 
this  magazine. 

We  shall  continue  to  deal  editorially 
with  topics  of  vital  interest,  presenting 
them  with  a  view  to  their  relation  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.  We  also  purpose  to  take  up  music, 
literature  and  the  drama  as  forms  of  art 
which  come  so  essentially  within  the 
scope  of  this  magazine,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  give  critical  reviews  of  the 
best  expressions  that  we  find,  treating 
them  from  the  same  viewpoint  that  we  do 
modern  art  here  and  abroad. 
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NOTES 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  theatrical  sea- 
son in  New  York  gets  really  under 
way  in  the  middle  of  August,  but 
this  year  the  quiet  of  midsummer  was  en- 
livened quite  a  bit  by  the  double  produc- 
tion of  Ferenc  Molnar's  play,  "The  Devil," 
adapted  from  the  Hungarian  and  produced 
here  simultaneously  by  Harrison  Grey 
Fiske  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  with  George 
'Arliss  in  the  title  role,  and  by  Henry  W. 
Savage  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  with  com- 
pany headed  by  Edwin  Stevens. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  man- 
agers over  the  exclusive  right  to  produce 
what  each  term  "the  only  authorized  ver- 
sion" of  "Az  Ordog"  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing an  amount  of  interest  in  the  play  that 
for  a  time  has  made  it  the  sensation  of 
New  York,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  controversy  it  could 
hardly  have  scored  more  than  a  moderate 
success, — not  because  it  is  not  clever,  but 
because  it  is  nothing  more  than  clever. 

Of  course  the  strength  of  the  Fiske  ver- 
sion— which,  by  the  way,  was  translated 
from  the  original  by  a  Hungarian  man  of 
letters  and  which  has  suffered  very  little 
alteration  at  the  hands  of  the  adapter — 
has  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the 
other  in  the  fact  that  the  role  of  The  Devil 
is  played  by  the  man  who,  of  all  others  at 
present  upon  the  stage,  is  best  adapted  for 
this  special  kind  of  character  work. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  foremost  actors  of  the  age, — 
which  seems  quite  probable  to  those  who 
have  delighted  in  the  power  and  subtlety 
of  his  art, — he  is  at  all  events  a  master 
craftsman  in  the  portrayal  of  characters 
that  seem  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  evil. 
His  Minister  of  War  in  "The  Darling  of 
the  Gods"  was  a  revelation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  refined  deviltry  that  lurk  in  the 
Oriental  character,  and  one  that  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  possessing  suffici- 
ent understanding  of  the  salient  character- 
istics of  the  East  to  recognize  the  vivid 
accuracy  of  the  portrayal.  And  even 
greater  in  its  subtle  suggestion  of  fiendish- 
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ness  was  his  Assessor  Brack  in  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  for  here  his  work  was  so  re- 
strained that  it  hardly  seemed  to  need  a 
look,  movement  or  tone  to  convey  the 
impression  of  cold,  calculating  malice — the 
man  simply  stood  still  and  radiated  evil. 

But  in  his  characterization  of  The  Devil, 
brilliant  as  it  is,  this  quality  of  evil  mag- 
netism is  lacking.  Possibly  it  is  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  devil  as 
absolute  evil  and  so  invest  the  character 
with  an  imaginative  quality  that  places  it 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  portrayal, — or 
perhaps  it  is  because  this  play  is  merely  a 
clever  play  instead  of  a  great  one, — but 
certainly  as  the  plot  develops,  one  experi- 
ences a  little  sense  of  disappointment, — 
even  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  fully  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Arliss  does  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done  with  the  part  as  it  stands,  and 
that  he  makes  it  absorbingly  interesting 
where  in  less  skilful  hands  it  might  at 
times  comes  dangerously  close  to  banality. 
He  abstains  from  all  of  the  conventional 
accessories  of  costume  or  stage  setting  and 
appears  simply  as  a  well-dressed,  cynical 
man  of  the  world  who  believes  in  nothing 
good  and  devotes  himself  to  making  mis- 
chief with  whole-hearted  enjoyment,  but 
yet  who  is  "ower  sib  to  Adam's  breed"  to 
be  otherwise  than  fairly  good-natured 
about  it.  His  part  in  the  play  is  rather 
to  hurry  events  along  the  course  which 
they  inevitably  would  have  taken  in  any 
case  than  to  turn  what  was  naturally  good 
into  evil.  Not  once  does  The  Devil  of 
this  play  convey  the  impression  of  cold, 
relentless  malignity  that  one  might  expect, 
but  rather  he  is  just  a  human  cynic  whose 
cynicism  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
make  him  a  fairly  respectable  devil. 

The  play  has  been  so  widely  reviewed 
that  its  plot  is  probably  familiar  to  every 
one  who  follows  dramatic  affairs  with  any 
interest.  It  deals  with  a  common  enough 
situation  in  "smart  society"  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Budapest  gives  it  no  more  of  a 
national  flavor  than  as  if  the  action  had 
taken  place  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  pretty  young  wife  of  a  rich. 
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commonplace  man,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  and  of  the  almost  inevitable  tertium 
quid  who  seems  to  dog  the  footsteps  of 
idle,  wealthy  women.  In  this  case,  the 
third  party  was  a  young  artist,  Sandor, 
who  had  been  in  love  with  Madame  Voross 
before  her  marriage.  For  six  years  he  had 
been  a  staid  and  decorous  friend  of  the 
Voross  family,  but  the  play  opens  with  the 
coming  of  Madame  Voross  to  the  studio  to 
have  her  portrait  painted.  Her  husband 
leaves  her  there  and  her  instant  realization 
of  the  romantic  possibilities  of  such  an  in- 
terview, and  the  artist's  prompt  response  to 
this  consciousness  on  her  part,  presents  a 
situation  which  hardly  needs  the  interven- 
tion of  The  Devil  to  hurry  it  to  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  the  logical  con- 
clusion. Both  the  artist  and  the  lady  pro- 
test heroically  against  the  wiles  and  sug- 
gestions of  The  Devil  but — and  here  Mr. 
Arliss'  power  of  subtle  suggestion  was  at 
its  finest — The  Devil,  realizing  perfectly 
that  he  is  only  urging  them  along  the 
course  that  they  most  wished  to  take, 
plied  his  arts  with  a  half  weary  cyni- 
cism that  at  times  was  distinctly  sym- 
pathetic. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "psychol- 
ogy" of  the  play  and  of  its  "symbolism," — 
in  the  person  of  The  Devil, — of  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  psychology  of  it  does 
not  seem  particularly  profound,  nor  does 
the  particular  kind  of  human  nature  por- 
trayed need  much  symbolizing.  The  only 
thing  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
author  had  any  such  symbolism  in  mind 
was  the  fact  that,  while  The  Devil  was 
most  generous  in  his  suggestions  to  the 
artist,  the  lady,  the  husband, — who  was 
none  too  scrupulous  of  the  means  by  which 
he  acquired  his  wealth, — and  the  self- 
willed  young  girl  who  wanted  to  marry 
the  artist,  he  pointedly  omitted  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  Fanny, 
a  poor  little  model,  who  genuinely  loved 
the  artist  and  who  had  the  good  sense  and 
generosity  to  take  herself  out  of  the  way 
without  any  fuss  when  she  heard  he  was 
going  to  be  married.  Fanny  was  no  saint ; 


in  fact,  she  was  very  much  of  a  sinner,  but 
she  was  an  honest  -sinner  who  lived  her 
own  life,  and  had  the  courage  of  her  own 
convictions,  and  so  she  seemed  actually  to 
win  the  respect  of  The  Devil,  who  appar- 
ently took  a  malicious  delight  in  confining 
his  attentions  to  the  "Tomlinsons"  of 
society. 

As  to  the  controversy  over  the  play,  Mr. 
Fiske  so  far  seems  to  have  the  advantage, 
mainly  because  he  has  maintained  his  posi- 
tion with  dignity  and  has  forborne  to 
abuse  the  rival  production.  He  has  merely 
announced  that  the  version  used  by  Mr. 
Arliss  was  translated  from  the  original  by 
Alexander  Konta, — a  prominent  Hun- 
garian capitalist  who  makes  his  home  in 
New  York, — and  adapted  to  the  American 
stage  by  William  TTrowbridge  Larned. 
The  strength  of  his  position  lies  in  the 
fact  that  George  Arliss  is  playing  the 
title  role,  and  his  whole  attitude  be- 
tokens that  he  can  well  afiford  to  sit 
still  and  watch  the  receipts  roll  in  from 
the  box  office. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
one  version  is  about  as  much  authorized  as 
the  other,  for  we  have  no  copyright  con- 
vention with  Hungary  and  the  translator 
asserts  that  any  one  who  can  get  the  play 
has  a  right  to  produce  it  if  he  wants  to. 
The  author,  who  seems  to  be  an  unusually 
accommodating  individual,  has  apparently 
authorized  both  the  productions  already  on 
the  boards  and  is  willing  to  authorize  as 
many  more  as  will  pay  royalties.  For  the 
rest,  the  Fiske  version  was  translated  from 
the  Hungarian  and  copyrighted  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Konta,  who  takes  a 
patriotic  pride  in  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  western  world  any  interesting  work 
done  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  Savage 
version  was  adapted  by  Oliver  Herford — 
and  very  much  Herfordized — from  the 
Viennese  production  of  the  play,  which 
had  appealed  to  Mr.  Savage  as  a  possible 
success  in  this  country. 

AN    excellent    example    of    American 
stained  glass  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the    Tiflfany    Studios    on    Madison  Ave- 
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nue.  It  is  a  large  staircase  window  ex- 
ecuted in  Favrile  glass  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  and  is 
intended  for  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Leary 
in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  design  shows  an  Italian  landscape, 
— a  glimpse  of  a  garden  with  a  vine-covered 
pergola  with  a  lake  just  beyond  and  a  low 
range  of  hills  in  the  background.  The 
foreground  is  a  mass  of  gorgeous  color,  as 
it  is  filled  with  luxuriant  foliage  and 
masses  of  hollyhocks  and  azaleas  in  full 
bloom.  The  most  noticeable  figure  in  the 
composition  is  the  peacock  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  has  been  treated  with  ad- 
mirable decorative  effect. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  design,  the  most  careful  use  of  mate- 
rial was  required  for  the  execution  of  this 
work.  The  glass  was  made  especially  for 
this  window  and  no  surface  paints  or  pig- 
ments have  been  used.  All  the  gradation 
of  color  and  all  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  obtained  wholely  in  the  glass  it- 
self, with  the  result  that  the  full  qualities 
of  depth  and  brilliancy  have  been  pre- 
served. An  illustration  of  this  window  will 
be  found  on  the  opposite  page. 

AN  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  Rembrandt  was  given  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Company  from  July  fifteenth  to  August 
fifteenth.  An  effort  was  made  to  hold  this 
exhibition  on  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Rembrandt's  birthday,  but  it  had 
to  be  postponed  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  his  most  important  works  were  not  ob- 
tainable at  that  time.  The  exhibition  it- 
self was  of  much  interest  to  the  student, 
as  the  works  of  the  master  were  arranged 
chronologically,  taking  the  visitor  through 
all  the  well-known  periods  of  his  art,  from 
the  work  of  his  early  youth  to  the  height 
of  his  fame  in  Amsterdam  and  the  gloom 
and  discouragement  of  his  latest  days.  This 
last  group  included  a  reproduction  of  the 
well-known  portrait  of  himself,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
London.  An  interesting  reproduction  of 
this  portrait  is  given  on  page  122. 
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JUST  now,  when,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  campaign  on  hand  to 
elect    a    new    president,    Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
nation,  a  rather  special  interest  attaches  to 
Mr.  William  Bayard  Hale's  little  volume 
entitled  "A  Week  in  the  White  House  with 
President  Roosevelt."     It  is  stated  upon 
the  title  page  that  the  book  is  "a  study  of 
the  President  at  the  Nation's  business"  and 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is.     Incidentally  it 
is  a  pen  picture  of  the  man  so  vivid  that  it 
almost  brings  him  before  one  in  the  flesh. 
In  his  brief  personal  description  Mr.  Hale 
says:     "The  President  is  in  the  pink  of 
condition  today ;  his  face  clear,  his  weight 
I  should  say  wellnigh  a  stone  less  than  was 
his  habit  back  of  a  year  ago.    Look  at  him 
as  he  stands  and  you  will  see  that  he  is 
rigid  as  a  soldier  on  parade.     His  chin  is 
in,  his  chest  out.    The  line  from  the  back 
of  his  head  falls  straight  as  a  plumb-line  to 
his  heels.    Never  for  a  moment,  while  he 
is  on  his  feet,  does  that  line  so  much  as 
waver,  that  neck  unbend.    It  is  a  pillar  of 
steel.     Remember   that   steel   pillar.     Re- 
member it  when  he  laughs,  as  he  will  do  a 
hundred  times  a  day — heartily,  freely,  like 
an  irresponsible  schoolboy  on  a  lark,  his 
face    flushing    ruddier,    his    eyes    nearly 
closed,  his  utterance  choked  with  mirth, 
and  speech  abandoned  or  become  a  weird 
falsetto.    For  the  President  is  a  joker,  and 
(what  many  jokers  are  not)  a  humorist. 
He  is  always  looking  for  fun — and  always 
finding  it.     He  likes  it  rather  more  than 
he  does  a  fight — but  that's  fun,  too.    You 
have  to  remember,  then,  two  things  to  see 
the   picture:   a   man   filled   with   constant 
good  humor,  breaking  literally  every  five 
minutes  into  a  roar  of  laughter — and  a 
neck  of  steel." 

Later  on  he  says:  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
always  President  and  always  a  very 
strong-willed  and  assertive  President.  He 
will  be  master  or  he  will  die.  And  yet 
he  will  not  be  master  otherwise  than  by 
virtue  of  his  ability  to  prove  that  he  ought 
to  be.    He  maintains  his  right  to  have  his 
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way — on  the  ground  that  his  way  is  right. 
He  is  ready  to  go  into  the  arena  at  any 
moment  and  fight  out  all  over  again  the 
question  which  is  the  best  man,  which  is 
the  best  cause.  He  will  make  no  appeal 
to  his  constitutional  dignity ;  he  will  not 
dominate  by  symbolism.  He  will  not  say : 
'I  am  President;  people,  bow  down.'  He 
will  say :  *I  am  right  on  this  thing,  and 
you  have  got  to  admit  it.'  " 

Still  later  the  author  strikes  the  nail  di- 
rectly on  the  head  in  his  description  of  the 
secret  of  the  President's  power:  "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  a  ruler.  We  don't  use 
the  word  in  this  country,  and  don't  like 
it.  But  we  have  the  fact — and  it  is  evi- 
dent we  do  like  it.  No  European  sover- 
eign rules  as  Roosevelt  rules.  But  he  does 
it  by  sheer  force  of  character — and  let  us 
save  our  faces  by  adding,  by  the  consent 
and  desire  of  the  people,  who  believe  him 
to  be  right  in  what  he  demands.  He 
doesn't  do  it  (this  is  my  point  here)  by 
bringing  into  play  any  mysterious  power 
inherent  in  his  office.  He  doesn't  do  it 
by  surrounding  himself  with  the  circum- 
stances of  supreme  power.  He  is  primus 
inter  pares  by  virtue  of  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  be,  assisted  by  a  sincerity  and  per- 
spicacity such  as  political  opposition  has 
never  before  met,  and  now  does  not  know 
how  to  meet." 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  multiply- 
ing quotations  from  this  little  book,  but 
these  give  a  taste  of  its  quality.  It  is  a 
book  that  braces  one  up,  so  close  is  it  to 
the  truth  of  the  most  bracing  personality 
in  America  today.  One  feels  better  and 
more  able  to  grapple  with  things  directly 
for  having  read  it.  ("A  Week  in  the 
White  House  with  Theodore  Roosevelt," 
By  William  Bayard  Hale.  Illustrated.  153 
pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
London.) 

THE  burden  of  temperament  is  ap- 
parently what  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Freeman  intends  to  indicate  in  "The 
Shoulders  of  Atlas" — a  modern  New  Eng- 


land story  of  unequaled  interest  but  les- 
sening literary  skill  in  the  last  chapters. 

The  individual  burdens  which  life  fits 
neatly  and  skilfully  upon  the  shoulders  of 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  regardless 
of  strength  or  station — this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  tale,  and  the  tale  is  of  many  kind 
of  burdens,  the  usual  conventional  ones, 
recognized  by  the  "best  society,"  and 
terrible  menacing  ones  which  not  infre- 
quently weight  the  shoulders  of  the  very 
young  and  the  very  innocent,  which  the 
world  refuses  to  recognize  or  understand 
except  in  books  for  the  technical  library. 

It  is  very  wonderful  indeed,  the  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  with  which  Mrs. 
Freeman  treats  the  subject  which  the 
world  loves  to  shudder  over  yet  refuses  to 
accept  as  a  manifestation  of  conditions  as 
natural,  when  they  occur,  as  life  or  death, 
tears  or  smiles — an  instance  merely  that 
Nature  has  missed  a  fine  adjustment  and 
that  some  young  person  is  set  apart  for  a 
special  burden.  The  injustice  of  it  is  ter- 
rible, and  our  non-understanding,  foolish 
self-righteous  condemnation  of  the  weak 
little  shoulders  on  which  the  burden  is 
thrust  is  both  tragic  and  pitiful. 

But  there  are  many  burdens  besides 
Lucy's  in  this  well-told  tale,  and  mainly, 
as  I  recall  them  now,  they  seem  person- 
ally unjust  burdens  put  in  place  by  the 
force  of  pitiless  circumstances,  not  the 
fitting  result  of  individual  errors.  There 
is  Sylvia,  for  instance — who  in  no  way 
suggests  her  flower-like  name — but,  with 
New  England  irony,  is  gaunt  and  stooped, 
wrinkled  and  shrill,  and  her  burden  is 
poverty — a  fearful,  grinding  poverty  that 
has  cost  her  youth  and  beauty  and  health 
and  joy,  a  poverty  that  disintegrates  and 
leaves  the  spirit  dishevelled  and  untidy. 
And  there  is  Sylvia's  husband,  whose  bur- 
den is  a  restlessness  grown  out  of  povert}'. 
He  has  been  bound  so  long  to  its  wheel 
that  he  can  find  no  rest  save  at  the  cob- 
bler's bench  with  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
marking  oflF  the  hours  of  life.  And  there 
is  the  greatest  burden  of  all,  which  Lucy's 
mother  carries — a  heartbroken,  loving 
woman   who   alone   judges   her   daughter 
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sanely  and  compassionately,  who  says  to 
the  shocked  hero  of  the  story — whose  good 
looks  has  won  her  daughter's  interest: 
"Sometimes,  quite  often,  it  may  happen 
that  too  heavy  a  burden,  a  burden  which 
has  been  gathering  weight  since  the  first  of 
creation,  is  heaped  upon  too  slender  shoul- 
ders. This  burden  may  blend  innocence 
into  guilt  and  modesty  into  shamelessness. 
But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  condem- 
nation than  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Any 
man  of  good  sense  and  common  Christian- 
ity should  take  this  point  of  view."  And 
the  hero  went  away  feeling,  as  he  rea- 
soned it  out,  that  he  had  escaped  "some 
terrible,  emotional  miasma."  And  a  part 
of  Lucy's  mother's  burden  was  knowing 
how  all  the  world  would  judge  and  mis- 
judge her  pretty  daughter,  her  "little  girl," 
who  had  no  more  actual  responsibility  for 
her  ardent  nature  than  for  the  yellow 
curls  on  her  head.  And  so  the  burdened 
mother  watches  and  saves  her  child  from 
murdering  a  woman  whom  she  fancies  to 
be  her  rival. 

There  is  a  tangle  of  tormented  lives  in 
this  quiet  New  England  village,  and  some 
brightness,  and  at  the  end  almost  a  cloying 
sweetness ;  and  one  feels  as  though  the 
final  gathering  together  of  the  characters 
into  a  joyous  chorus  must  have  been  in- 
spired by  publishers  rather  than  author, 
for  everybody  is  dragged  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  made  to  throw  away  their 
burdens  in  company.  It  isn't  true  to  life, 
or  true  to  Mrs.  Freeman's  rare  and  beauti- 
ful art.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  public  demands  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  every  character  before  a  story  closes. 
("The  Shoulders  of  Atlas."  By  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman.  Illustrated.  294  pages. 
Price  $1.50.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and  London.) 

WITH  all  the  modern  passion  for 
psychological  analysis  and  for  delv- 
ing into  the  depths  of  things  within  the 
limits  of  one  moderate  sized  book  it  is  a 
comfort  once  in  a  while  to  find  one  that, 
from  cover  to  cover,  has  nothing  in  it  but 
humor  and  common  sense.    And  when  one 


analyzes  these  two  qualities  in  all  their 
bearing  upon  life  in  general,  one  realizes 
that  there  are  very  few  things  that  would 
not  be  affected  most  beneficially  by  a  little 
touch  of  one  or  both. 

The  views  of  the  author  of  "The  Ideas 
of  a  Plain  Country  Woman"  upon  the 
burning  question  of  woman's  place  and 
work  in  the  world  may  be  crystallized  into 
a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  she  be- 
lieves, with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  that  the 
best  lessons  of  life  may  be  learned  right  at 
home.  She  says  frankly:  "I  think  no 
great  lady  with  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  her  fine  philosophies,  and  her  edu- 
cation, can  tell  a  bright,  sensible  woman 
who  has  borne  children  and  has  done  her 
own  housework  anything  really  worth 
hearing  about  woman's  life.  I  believe  no 
preacher  with  his  hands  soft  from  idleness 
can  instruct  her,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no 
layman  with  a  reasonable  share  of  mother- 
wit  would  attempt  it.  When  it  comes  to 
arriving  at  the  point  she  has  the  right-of- 
way,  and  if  she  rules  the  house  and  makes 
the  entire  family  walk  a  chalk-line  it  is  no 
more  than  she  ought  to  do !" 

The  book  is  written  anonymously  by  a 
woman  who  uses  the  pen  name  of  "The 
Country  Contributor."  It  sounds  as  if  it 
had  been  written  in  rare  hours  of  leisure 
from  household  cares  and  as  if  it  were  the 
frank  expression  of  a  kindly,  penetrating 
and  sincere  view  of  life.  It  is  as  whole- 
some as  brown  bread  and  buttermilk  and 
as  pungent  and  as  sparkling  as  good  hard 
cider, — a  combination  that  makes  it  most 
refreshing  in  comparison  with  the  "prob- 
lem novels"  of  which  we  have  so  many. 
("The  Ideas  of  a  Plain  Country  Woman." 
By  "The  Country  Contributor."  235  pages. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people,  but 
only  three  characters  in  Emery 
Pottle's  story,  "Handicapped."  There  is 
an  indefinite  mother  and  a  well-bred, 
vague  lover  and  a  lot  of  others.  But  the 
real  people  are  first  of  all  the  groom,  Don- 
ovan O  Hara,  handsome,  magnetic  and  im- 
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pulsive  (with  a  lady  mother  and  a  horse- 
training  father),  and  the  two  women  who 
influenced  his  Hfe;  one  who  fancied  him 
well  worth  loving  at  all  hazards,  and  the 
other  whom  he  loved  and  who  is  won  for 
an  hour  by  his  strength  and  beauty  and 
passion.  None  of  the  people,  not  even  the 
essential  three,  seem  firmly  rooted  to  their 
environment.  You  have  a  sense  of  a  tem- 
porary mise  en  scene  set  up  for  the  story. 
Yet  the  story  itself,  even  with  the  setting 
swaying  loosely  in  the  wings,  grips  your 
interest  and  appeals  to  your  imagination. 
These  three,  the  lover  and  the  two  girl 
friends,  are  live  people;  they  talk  and  act 
as  real  men  and  women  do ;  they  have 
individuality,  and  you  feel  actual  motives 
back  of  their  deeds.  The  virile,  stirring 
magnetism  of  the  big,  shy,  blundering, 
terribly  good-looking  boy  is  present  all 
through  the  pages.  His  personality  is  a 
vivid  one  and  you  understand  perfectly 
how  it  is  that  the  ultra-sensitive,  over- 
civilized  girl  liked  his  companionship, 
wanted  to  talk  with  him  and  drive  about 
the  country  with  him  and  even  finally 
fancied  she  had  given  her  heart  to  him 
as  well  as  her  sweet  young  lips.  You 
know  quite  well  that  it  is  not  love  but  just 
youth  and  daring  and  sunlight  and  wild 
winds,  but  you  can  see  how  the  girl  thinks 
it  love ;  and  you  are  not  surprised  that  she 
yields  to  it.  You  are  even  a  little  anxious 
about  Donovan's  affair  with  Leone  and 
you  are  a  bit  ashamed  when  Cecilia  meets 
them  together. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  take  a  book  so  person- 
ally and  give  it  so  much  sympathy  if  it  has 
not  the  quality  of  genuine  human  interest. 
Throughout  the  story  the  dialogue  is  de- 
lightful, there  is  a  gentle  wit  and  a  friendly 
irony  touching  the  phrases,  modulating 
them  to  the  tune  of  the  varying  individu- 
ality ;  and  you  are  impressed  always  with 
the  sense  of  conversation  springing  out  of 
definite  psychological  perplexities,  not 
from  a  fund  of  ready-to-use  phrases  and 
epigrams  in  the  writer's  brain.  Through- 
out, the  drama  of  the  tale  is  more  in  the 
thought  and  word  than  in  the  action.     It 


is  only  at  the  end  that  the  book  is  crystal- 
lized into  sudden  tragedy,  and  this  scene 
at  the  New  York  horse  show  is  especially 
well  sustained.  You  feel  that  Mr.  Pottle 
knows  his  people  and  his  environment  and 
you  feel  too  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  fine 
sympathy  for  life,  with  an  inevitably 
humorous  approach  to  all  conditions, 
whether  they  hurt  or  please.  ("Handi- 
capped." By  Emery  Pottle.  267  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  John  Lane  Co., 
New  York  and  London.) 

AN  analysis  of  fiction  that  should  prove 
invaluable  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to 
the  budding  writer  of  stories  is  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Hamilton's  "Materials  and  Methods  of 
Fiction,"  published  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  which  briefly  re- 
views the  history  of  story  telling  in  all 
ages,  and  traces  the  development  of  mod- 
ern fiction,  its  purpose  and  the  place  it  fills 
in  literature. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  itself  is 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  fiction,  which, 
the  author  asserts,  is  to  embody  certain 
truths  of  human  life  in  a  series  of  imag- 
ined facts.  His  contention  is  that  the  best 
fiction,  although  it  deals  with  the  lives  of 
imaginary  people,  is  no  less  true  than  the 
best  history  and  biography,  which  recalls 
actual  facts  of  human  life;  and  is  more 
true  than  such  careless  reports  of  actual 
occurrences  as  are  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  Therefore  he  holds  that  the 
great  writer  of  fiction  must  be  a  scientist 
able  to  induce  from  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain facts  an  apprehension  of  the  general 
law  that  explains  their  relation;  a  philos- 
opher who  builds  from  these  truths  a  struc- 
ture of  belief,  and  an  artist  who  gives  ex- 
pression to  these  correlated  theoretic 
truths  by  clothing  them  in  invented  facts. 
To  quote  exactly:  "Fiction,  to  borrow_  a 
figure  from  chemical  science,  is  life  dis- 
tilled. In  the  author's  mind,  the  actual  is 
first  evaporated  to  the  real,  and  the  real  is 
then  condensed  to  the  imagined." 

The  whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  clear 
elucidation  of  the  principles  just  laid  down, 
and  is  illustrated  with  many  references  to, 
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and  quotations  from,  the  most  famous 
writers  of  fiction,  both  of  earlier  times  and 
of  the  present  day. 

The  comparative  significance  of  realism 
and  romance  is  set  forth  in  a  way 
that  is  both  convincing  in  itself  and  in- 
spiring toward  further  research.  The 
nature  of  the  narrative,  plot,  setting,  the 
delineation  of  character,  the  point  of  view 
of  the  writer  and  the  value  of  emphasis  in 
the  narrative  are  all  taken  up  in  turn,  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  the  short  story  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  factor  of  style  in  literature. 
("Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction."  By 
Clayton  Hamilton,  with  an  introduction  by 
Brander  Matthews.  220  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Published  by  The  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

AS  American  architecture  begins  to 
show  signs  of  a  national  quality,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  like  many  of  our 
other  national  qualities,  it  reveals  a  close 
relationship  to  the  English.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  feeling  of  kinship  that 
lies  behind  our  keen  appreciation  of  the 
castles,  villages  and  farmhouses  of  Eng- 
land and,  while  the  building  art  with  us 
can  hardly  be  said  to  follow  English  tradi- 
tions any  more  definitely  or  closely  than 
any  other,  still  it  shows  traces  of  spring- 
ing from  the  same  root. 

For  this  reason  Americans  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  picturesqueness, 
which  really  seems  to  be  returning  to  some 
parts  of  this  country,  will  enjoy  a  book 
called  "The  Charm  of  the  English  Vil- 
lage." It  is  well  named,  for  in  both  de- 
scriptions and  in  the  delightful  pen  draw- 
ings that  illustrate  the  text  are  given 
glimpses  of  that  charm,  so  vividly  as  to 
make  it  seem  like  a  part  of  personal  ex- 
perience. For  this  reason  the  book  is  sug- 
gestive to  a  degree  of  ideas  which  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  are  now  begin- 
ning to  gain  ground  in  this  country  and 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  either  of  the  architect  or  of  the 
general  reader  who  has  an  appreciation  of 
beautiful    things.    ("The    Charm    of    the 
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English  Village."  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  Sidney  R.  Jones.  160 
pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

THE  question  of  the  power  of  mind 
over  body  and  of  the  success  of 
various  forms  of  mental  healing  is  one 
that  is  much  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  age, 
and  all  honest  inquiry  into  the  source  of 
such  power,  and  the  way  to  use  it  after  it 
is  discovered,  demands  attention.  A  book 
on  this  subject  that  is  clear,  convincing  and 
full  of  suggestion  is  "Paths  to  the 
Heights,"  by  Sheldon  Leavitt.  While  it 
is  daringly  direct  in  some  of  the  theories 
it  asserts  there  is  a  strong  basis  of  common 
sense  that  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  books 
that  leave  their  readers  groping  around  in 
the  air  in  the  effort  -to  understand  some- 
thing that  only  too  evidently  is  not  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  authors.  Dr.  Leavitt 
evidently  knows  precisely  what  he  believes 
and  also  knows  how  to  explain  it  clearly 
and  straightforwardly.  Consequently  the 
book  is  genuinely  helpful  and  should  prove 
inspiring  to  people  so  immersed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  daily  life  that  they  forget  that 
there  is  anything  outside  of  the  problem 
of  getting  three  meals  a  day  and  doing 
unto  your  neighbor  what  he  would  like  to 
do  to  you.  ("Paths  to  the  Heights."  By 
Sheldon  Leavitt.  264  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

PEOPLE  who  are  interested  in  world 
politics  turn  with  eagerness  to  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  awakening  that 
just  now  seems  to  be  extending  through- 
out all  the  Oriental  countries.  Therefore 
the  title  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Cresson's  book, 
"Persia :  The  Awakening  East,"  seems  to 
promise  a  volume  of  much  political  sig- 
nificance. 

In  this  it  is  disappointing,  but  as  a  book 
of  travel  and  of  impressions  of  Persia  and 
its  people  it  is  very  interesting,  being  pleas- 
antly and  vividly  written  and  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.     Mr 
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Cresson  and  his  party  traveled  with  a  car- 
avan in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  lived  the  life  they 
found  around  them.  Because  of  this,  the 
book  gives  an  impression  of  Persian  life 
and  character  that  is  unusually  convincing 
and  may,  after  all,  have  its  value  in  en- 
abling us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
scope  and  energy  of  the  present  Oriental 
advance. 

("Persia:  The  Awakening  East."  By 
W.  P.  Cresson.  Illustrated.  275  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net.  Published  by  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  and 
London.) 

TWO  more  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  delightful  "Masterpieces  in 
Colour"  series.  These  are  "Millais"  and 
"Carlo  Dolci."  They  are  quite  as  charm- 
ing and  as  valuable  for  reference  as  the 
other  books  of  the  series,  and  like  them 
are  illustrated  in  color  with  the  best  known 
work  of  the  artists. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  price 
per  volume  of  this  series  was  wrongly 
stated  in  the  review  of  a  number  of  the 
books  given  a  few  months  ago  in  The 
Craftsman.  The  price  quoted  below  is 
correct. 

("Millais."  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  y^ 
pages.  "Carlo  Dolci."  By  George  Hay. 
78  pages.  Both  illustrated  in  color.  Price 
per  volume,  65c. ;  postage,  8c.  Published 
by  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.) 

WE  learned  long  ago  to  expect  only 
good  things  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  and  in  her  latest  novel, 
"Rose  MacLeod,"  she  has  more  than  sat- 
isfied our  best  expectations.  The  book  is 
full  of  interest,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
plot,  although  that  plot  is  not  lacking  in 
incident,  but  because  of  the  brilliant  char- 
acter sketching  that  greets  you  at  every 
turn.  The  people  of  the  story  jostle  each 
other  through  its  pages, — the  two  old 
ladies,  one  serene,  gracious  and  motherly, 
who  had  "made  only  good  choices  all  her 
life,"  and  the  other  brilliant,  satirical,  elfin 


in  her  sense  of  mischief  and  rebellion 
against  the  ordered  course  of  things, — a 
woman  who  had  taken  the  wrong  turning 
once  and  had  found  only  dust  and  ashes 
ever  since,  although  outwardly  her  life  was 
along  the  staidest  of  well-ordered  lines. 

Then  there  was  the  puritan  grand- 
daughter of  this  brilliant  little  person, — 
one  of  those  dreadful  girls  whose  whole 
life  is  introspective  and  who  parcels  out 
her  time  in  deeds  and  meditations  calcu- 
lated to  "develop  her  character"  and  bring 
her  life  up  to  a  higher  plane.  The  type  is 
only  too  familiar  and  in  strong  contrast 
to  it  in  this  book  is  the  heroine  herself,  a 
radiant,  reckless  girl  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  the  daughter  of  a  "reformer," 
a  man  who  goes  about  preaching  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  incidentally  cater- 
ing to  his  own  desire  for  power,  ease  and 
luxury.  Also  there  are  the  two  brothers, 
the  artist  and  the  toiler  who  stays  in  the 
background  in  order  that  the  genius  of 
the  other  may  be  developed.  It  is  a  group 
of  complex  and  striking  personalities  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  the  author 
does  with  the  various  elements  she  has 
introduced  into  an  uncommonly  good 
story.  ("Rose  MacLeod."  By  Alice 
Brown.  407  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.) 

ONE  always  expects  to  find  hot  white 
sunlight,  rich  color  and  untamed 
passions  in  a  book  of  Maurice  Hewlett's. 
His  latest  novel,  "The  Spanish  Jade,"  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  especially  as  it 
is  a  tale  of  life,  love  and  hate  in  Spain. 
In  the  opening  chapter  we  read :  "He  was 
very  young  and  looked  very  delicate,  with 
his  transparent  alabaster  skin,  lustrous 
gray  eyes  and  pale  thin  lips  *  *  *  His 
name  he  would  give  you  as  Esteban  Vincaz 
— which  it  was  not;  his  aflfair  was  press- 
ing, pleasant  and  pious, — of  that  he  had  no 
doubt  at  all.  He  was  intending  the  mur- 
der of  a  young  woman." 

That  this  pleasant  plan  was  never  car- 
ried out  was  not  in  any  way  due  to  the 
young  man,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the 
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young  woman  was  not  so  easily  killed.  As 
the  book  says  a  little  later:  "She  was  a 
vivid  beauty,  fierce  in  color,  with  her 
tawny  gold  hair,  sunburnt  skin  and  jade- 
green,  far-seeing  eyes,  her  coiled  crimson 
handkerchief  and  blue-green  gown." 
Moved  to  action  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting an  Englishman  who  had  rescued 
her  from  a  mob  of  loafers, — and  who 
would  have  been  killed  by  Esteban  for  hav- 
ing rendered  her  this  service, — she  turned 
the  tables  by  killing  Estehan  himself  and 
so  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  further 
mischief.  His  relatives  take  up  the  quarrel 
and  attempt  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Englishman,  but  the  girl  carries  her 
heroism  to  the  length  of  giving  herself  up 
for  the  murder.  But  it  is  too  bad  to  spoil 
the  story  by  telling  snatches  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  the  blood  will  be  more  than  a 
little  stirred  by  reading  it.  ("The  Spanish 
Jade."  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Illustrated 
and  decorated  by  W.  Hyde.  243  pages. 
Price,  90c.  net.  Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

ANY  of  our  readers  who  meditate  going 
into  the  woods  or  to  the  mountains 
next  year  will  do  well  to  buy  and  study 
thoroughly  "The  Way  of  the  Woods," 
which  is  announced  as  a  manual  for  sports- 
men in  northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  is  hardly  a  detail  of 
camping,  from  the  first  gathering  together 
of  the  outfit  to  the  last  minutiae  of  com- 
fortable, practicable  camp  life,  that  is  not 
given,  and  what  is  not  told  of  woodcraft, 
hunting  and  fishing,  lies  so  deeply  down 
in  the  realm  of  indescribable  experiences 
that  it  may  not  be  told  to  one  who  does 
not  know  about  it  already.  Fishing  is 
taken  up  in  all  its  phases,  and  so  is  the 
stalking  of  moose  and  deer  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  game  birds,  with  a  word  or  two 
about  the  big  game  of  the  Northwest. 


No  matter  how  devoted  to  the  comfort- 
able ways  of  civilization  one  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  even  to  glance  through  this 
book  without  hearing  at  least  a  distant 
echo  of  the  call  of  the  wild.  A  number 
of  photographs  are  reproduced,  showing 
phases  of  camp  life,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  book  is  further  illustrated  by  pen 
and  ink  drawings,  giving  diagrams  and 
details  wherever  they  are  needed  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  camp  equipment, 
hunter's  trappings  or  the  best  method  of 
doing  any  given  thing.  ("The  Way  of  the 
Woods,"  by  Edward  Breck.  Illustrated. 
430  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
London.) 

THE  special  summer  number  of  The 
International  Studio  for  1908  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful- of  the  series  of  spe- 
cial numbers  issued  by  this  publication.  It 
is  devoted  entirely  to  artistic  photography, 
showing  beautiful  reproductions  of  both 
monochrome  and  autochrome  plates.  The 
best  known  of  our  Secession  photographers 
are  well  represented,  and  place  is  given  to 
the  work  of  a  number  of  others  who  are 
just  beginning  to  come  to  the  front. 

A  review  of  color  photography  that  is 
none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  so 
clear  and  accurate  on  the  technical  side 
forms  the  introduction,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  given  up  to  reproductions  of 
the  pictures  themselves,  forming  a  collec- 
tion that  would  be  most  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  art  in  all  forms  of  its  expression 
as  well  as  to  the  enthusiast  over  the  possi- 
bilities of  modern  photography  as  a  me- 
dium of  direct  art  expression. 

("Special  Summer  Number  of  The  In- 
ternational Studio,  Colour  Photography." 
Illustrated.  113  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $3.00 ; 
postage,  35c.  Published  by  The  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.) 
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Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eduard 
Steichen  by  pcriiiissioii  of  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion   Galleries. 
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BORDERLAND  ART:  THE  OPERA  OF  DE- 
BUSSY AND  MAETERLINCK:  BY  KATHARINE 
METCALF  ROOF 

EPARTURES  from  the  established  conventions  in 
art,  as  in  hfe,  are  ordinarily  regarded  with  a  suspicion 
which,  one  must  admit,  most  often  proves  to  be  only 
too  well  founded.  For  while  all  epoch-making  art 
creations  have  been  more  or  less  revolutionary  and  have 
seemed  to  discard  accepted  forms,  and  while  it  is  a 
tragic  fact  that  the  man  of  genius  almost  invariably 
is,  in  the  common  phrase,  ahead  of  his  time  and  is  more  frequently 
met  with  ridicule  than  with  tribute,  yet  the  converse  is  not  always 
true;  not  all  things  that  seem  iconoclastic  or  ridiculous  at  the  time 
prove  to  be  works  of  genius.  There  is  at  present  in  the  art  world  a 
wave  of  revulsion  against  existing  art  forms  that  in  France  amounts. 
to  positive  hysteria,  as  evidenced  in  a  certain  movement,  fortunately 
not  widespread,  that  crystalhzes  each  year  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Autumm 
Salon, — a  preposterous  collection  of  art  abortions  in  which  the  sub- 
jects portrayed  resemble  "goops"  rather  than  human  beings, — pro- 
ductions such  as  one  might  expect  from  untalented  children  rioting 
with  paint  box  and  pencil.  Needless  to  state,  these  degenerate 
products  have  no  more  relation  to  the  impressionism  of  Manet  and 
Monet  than  the  compositions  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  imitative 
of  the  so-called  modems  in  French,  German  and  Russian  music 
have  to  the  genius  of  Berhoz,  of  Wagner  and  of  Tchaikowsky. 

This  movement  of  ill-regulated  protest  exists  also  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  its  results, — considerably  more  within  the  bounds 
of  art  and  sanity, — may  be  studied  at  the  annual  international  exhi- 
bition in  the  Glaspalast  in  Munich.  Such  manifestations  of  course 
signify  nothing  but  the  degeneracy  of  the  art  perceptions  of  the  per- 
petrator. Yet  to  reckon  the  music  of  Claude  Debussy  as  degenerate 
art, — as  some  stern  classicists  who  maintain  that  the  art  of  music  has 
not  progressed  beyond  Brahms  and  Beethoven  would  have  us  believe, 
— seems  an  unjust  and  narrow  severity.  To  rank  "Pelleas  et  Mel- 
isande"  with  the  great  operatic  compositions  of  the  world  would  be 
an  equal  error  in  the  other  direction.     But  to  deny  its  beauty  seems 
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rather  to  convey  the  lack  of  a  certain  perception  of  beauty  in  the 
critic.  Indeed,  the  objection  to  this  opera  seems  to  be  of  that  nature 
so  common  in  criticism, — the  objection  to  a  thing  that  is  of  one  class 
for  not  being  of  another.  In  the  field  of  music  it  is  ordinarily  voiced 
by  the  exponent  of  absolute  music  who  is  antagonized  by  the  idea 
of  that  union  of  the  arts  known  in  the  days  of  Greece  as  the  Art  of  the 
Muses.  These  people  commonly  characterize  opera  as  a  hybrid  form 
of  entertainment, — which  indeed  it  often  is,  but  not  inevitably. 

It  is  true  that  these  borderland  arts  do  not  always  exhibit  the 
strongest  quahties  of  either  of  the  arts  combined,  but  if  the  result  is 
beautiful  why  not  let  it  exist  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  enjoy  it  ? 
As  Lih  Lehmann  has  said:  The  test  to  be  applied  to  an  art  work 
is  merely — is  it  beautiful? 

THE  opera  "Pelleas  et  MeHsande,"  which  was  first  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  April  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  is  hterally  Maeterlinck's  poetic  drama  translated  into 
music.  It  has  been  described  as  a  departure  from  all  estabhshed 
musical  forms  and  an  entirely  new  development  in  the  field  of  opera. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  the  music 
would  produce  upon  the  lay  mind  at  first  hearing ;  yet,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  ultra-modern  art  works,  it  is  largely  reactionary  and  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  earhest  operatic  compositions  than  to  the 
contemporary  forms  of  the  art.  The  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  for 
example,  although  wrought  out  of  the  composer's  mastery  of  the 
most  complex  phases  of  modern  orchestration,  will  frequently  be  found 
to  contain  the  intervals  and  chord  combinations  of  primitive  music. 
In  Debussy's  opera,  Maeterlinck's  text— only  shghtly  altered  and 
adjusted— is  dehvered  in  a  melodious  recitative  subtly  interwoven 
with  the  pattern  of  the  orchestral  music;  and  in  this  use  of  recitative 
it  is  similar  to  the  first  opera  written,— Peri's  *' Daphne,"  produced 
in  Florence  in  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  new  art  form 
was  first  known  as  dramma  per  musica.  It  was  not  until  some  fifty 
years  later  that  it  was  called  opera  in  musica,  and  eventually  abridged 
to  opera.  Two  Italian  composers, — Monteverde  (born  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight)  and  LuUi  (sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three), 
— and  the  French  Rameau  (born  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three) 
developed  opera  further  along  this  fine,  introducing  the  element  of 
melodic  beauty.  Subsequently  it  degenerated  into  a  mere  florid 
vocal  ornamentation  until  it  passed  quite  outside  the  realm  of  music. 
From  this  decadence  it  was  rescued  by  the  noble  art  of  Gluck,  who, 
although  a  German,  found  at  that  time  his  best  opportunity  in  France. 
Gluck,  returning  to  the  original  simpler  forms  of  the  first  operatic 
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composers,  raised  the  art  to  a  higher  musical  plane  than  it  had  yet 
occupied.  Wagner,  the  great  operatic  reformer,  admits  that  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Gluck's  ideals. 

The  great  difference  between  these  early  recitative  operas  and 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  lies  in  the  harmonic  construction  of  the 
modern  French  opera.  The  tonal  scheme  which  Debussy  has  used 
differs  from  the  established  musical  forms  in  not  being  founded 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  diatonic  scale.  It  is  only  at  times  that 
Debussy  reverts  to  the  usual  minor  and  major  modes.  But  the  whole- 
tone  scale,  which  he  employs  almost  throughout,  is  evolved  from  the 
old  Greek  and  Ecclesiastic  modes.  The  actual  scientific  effect  of 
this  musical  construction  is  to  destroy  all  the  ordinary  tonal  relations, 
and  dispense  with  the  usual  modulations  or  transitional  chords  by 
which  melody  moves  from  one  key  to  another.  The  aesthetic  effect 
produced  upon  the  listener — also  heightened  by  the  apparent  absence 
of  rhythm — is  of  a  restless,  wandering,  dream-like,  apparently  form- 
less music  which  nevertheless,  in  this  association  with  Maeterlinck's 
text,  seems  so  a  part  of  it  that  afterward  the  two  are  inseparable  in 
the  mind.  The  music  exists  like  the  background  of  a  sky  of  chang- 
ing clouds  and  lights  behind  the  figures  of  the  shadowy  drama.  Or, 
to  make  a  more  adequate  analogy,  it  is  like  a  veil  of  haze  or  mist  be- 
tween the  players  and  the  audience,  giving  a  dreamy  sense  of  the 
remoteness  and  unreality  of  Maeterlinck  s  poetic  creation.  But 
the  music,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  separable  as  is  the  play. 
It  undoubtedly  requires  the  explanation  of  the  text,  yet  it  gives  to 
the  play  the  atmosphere  of  dream  that  is  probably  impossible  to  a 
theatric  performance.  For  these  Maeterlinck  dramas  are  delicately 
and  sensitively  poised  upon  the  edge  of  the  inexpressible.  In  the 
expHcit  performance  it  is  fatally  easy  to  provoke  the  unintended 
smile.  Even  so  intelligent  an  actress  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
has  too  heavy  a  touch,  too  prosaic  a  presence  for  Melisande.  Com- 
pared with  the  illusive  poetry  of  Mary  Garden's  operatic  version, 
Mrs.  Campbell's  Melisande  was  hard  and  unsuggestive.  And  this 
would  probably  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  actors.  But  in  this 
beautiful  production  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  the  exquisite 
half -real  story  moves  in  its  dream  atmosphere  of  mists  and  shadows, 
withal  so  touching  that  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  thing  could 
be  in  a  theater.  While  the  creation  of  this  effect  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  the  art  of  the  interpreters,  this  opera  differs  from  others 
in  that  it  makes  comparatively  shght  demands  upon  the  voice,  for, 
save  for  the  curious  little  fragment  of  a  ballad  sung  by  Melisande 
at  her  tower  window,  practically  no  singing  in  the  operatic  sense  is 
required  of  her.     If  this  were  not  the  case  Mary  Garden  could  scarcely 
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have  created  her  exquisite  Melisande,  for  her  voice  is  the  least  of  her 
equipment.  Nor  could  Perrier — the  Pelleas — whose  voice  is  far  from 
agreeable,  have  taken  his  place  as  he  does  in  the  picture.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  something  outside  the  realm  of  opera,  yet  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  contributions  to  the  stage. 

IT  SEEMS  quite  incredible  that  this  complete  oneness  of  music 
and  text  should  be  the  work  of  two  minds.  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  who  has  been  lecturing  most  interestingly  upon  the  opera, 
has  characterized  Maeterlinck  and  Debussy  in  French  opera  as 
standing  opposed  to  the  single  figure  of  Wagner  in  German  opera. 
Wagner  conceived  the  music  of  ms  operas  as  he  wrote  the  text.  It 
is  small  wonder,  that  being  the  case,  that  they  should  exist  as  a  single 
creation.  Debussy,  with  a  slighter  and  more  derivative  art,  was 
attracted  by  artistic  aflSnity  to  the  mystic  poetic  dramas  of  Maeter- 
linck when  he  came  to  write  an  opera,  as  in  his  earlier  orchestral 
compositions  and  songs  he  was  drawn  to  the  poems  of  Verlaine  and 
Baudelaire.  It  is  also  interesting  in  tracing  his  artistic  genealogy 
to  note  that  although  Debussy  himself  is  entirely  French — having 
been  born  on  the  very  outskirts  of  Paris — his  inspiration  is  indirectly 
Teutonic,  for  Maeterhnck  is  a  Flemish  Belgian  and  musically  De- 
bussy is  the  descendant  of  Caesar  Franck  the  Belgian.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  intangible,  spiritual  Maeterlinck  quality  embodied  in  Debussy's 
ethereal  harmonies,  they  contain  also  an  unmistakably  French  strain. 
The  very  incongruity  of  the  daring  color  combinations  is  allied  to 
the  characteristic  French  use  of  pigments.  And  anyone  who  has 
listened  to  the  street  cries  of  Paris  or  has  noted  the  musical  character 
of  the  cafe  chantant  singing  must  have  observed  the  curious  Parisian 
habit  of  singing  a  little  flat,  the  trick  of  slipping  below  the  tone,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  which  seems  to  be  an  intentional  man- 
nerism. This  manner  of  singing  is  used  by  Yvette  Guilbert,  whose 
interesting  work  is  well  known  in  America;  it  is  definitely  suggested 
by  Debussy's  intervals  and  it  is  deliberately  employed  by  ^lary 
Garden.  Very  much  of  this  effect  would  become  distressing  to  the 
musician's  ear;  but  used  as  it  is  in  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  it  seems 
an  harmonious  part  of  the  emotional  impression.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  this  musical  peculiarity,  which  is  now  a  definite  taste 
with  Parisians,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  French,  who  are  not 
natural  singers,  and  who  disseminate  at  present  a  most  destructive 
method  of  voice  training,  became  accustomed  to  hearing  untme 
singing,  just  as  their  taste  for  sour  cream  on  fruit  probably  originated 
in  the  fact  that  their  cream  became  sour  because, — before  the  intro- 
duction of  ice  by  Americans — they  had  no  faciUties  for  keeping  it. 
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THE  three  artists  who  interpreted  the  principal  roles  here, — Mary- 
Garden,  Dufranne,  an  excellent  actor  with  a  fine  voice,  and  the 
tenor  Perrier — were  in  the  original  Parisian  cast.  Some  trouble 
arose  at  the  time  of  that  first  performance  because  of  Maeterhnck's 
desire  to  have  the  role  of  Melisande  given  to  his  wife,  Georgette  Le 
Blanc.  But  after  seeing  Mary  Garden's  performance  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  Debussy's  enthusiasm  for  her  interpretation, — 
which  he  has  recorded  in  his  dedication  to  her  of  a  group  of  Verlaine 
songs  "To  the  unforgettable  Melisande.'' 

And  Mary  Garden  indeed  seems  the  very  tangible  embodiment 
of  Maeterhnck's  mysterious  little  princess,  moving  in  her  world  of 
shadows,  pursued  by  love,  haunted  by  fear, — so  often  the  dominant 
note  in  the  Maeterlinck  dramas.  Yet  Mary  Garden's  voice  must 
have  been  shght  in  the  beginning  and  Conservatoire  training  has  not 
improved  it.  Neither  is  it  naturally  what  is  known  as  sympathetic. 
Nevertheless,  as  she  uses  it,  it  is  highly  expressive.  At  the  most 
human  moments,  expressed  in  a  few  broken  words  as  in  the  final 
scene  with  Pelleas — the  only  real  love  scene  in  the  opera — she  resorts 
to  speech.  In  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  music, — rhythmic  move- 
ment,— she  has  evolved  something  that  is  almost  a  new  development 
of  art,  a  thing  not  even  remotely  related  either  to  the  Jarley  waxwork 
effect  of  certain  admired  Wagner  singers,  nor  to  the  melodramatic 
flourishes  of  the  Itahan  singers.  She  does  not  naturally  possess  the 
spontaneous  musical  quality  of  movement  that  is  inborn  in  Lina 
Abarbanell,  yet  each  motion  is  a  calculated  emotional  expression, 
having  diminuendo  and  crescendo,  and  the  result  is  an  individual 
art  creation.  Even  in  the  death  of  Melisande, — a  thing  so  in  the 
realm  of  that  which  we  reckon  as  too  sacred  for  presentation  in  the 
theater — she  accomplishes  an  effect  of  spiritual  beauty  without  a  jar- 
ring note.  And  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Miss 
Garden's  own  natural  personality  is  one  of  tremendous  vitality  and 
energetic  expressiveness,  this  seems  an  almost  incredible  achievement. 
The  whole  role  of  Melisande,  indeed,  lies  in  a  temperamental  key, 
one  would  say,  as  remote  as  possible  from  Miss  Garden's  own 
temperament.  Yet  she  has  made  of  it  one  of  the  creations  of  the 
modem  lyric  stage. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  success  made  here  by  the  opera  is  due  to 
its  dramatic  and  poetic  appeal,  which  enables  it  to  reach  a  much  larger 
audience  than  a  purely  musical  work.  And  much  of  the  credit  of 
this  success  belongs  to  Signor  Campanari,  for  in  the  hands  of  a  lesser 
artist  the  delicate  values  of  the  score  would  have  been  lost  and  the 
result  would  have  been  monotony.  Also  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  excellent  stage  management  at  the  Manhattan,  a  thing  not 
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easily  achieved  in  this  land  of  irresponsible  workmen  and  aggressive 
trade  unions. 

IT  IS  not  easy  to  foresee  how  music  could  develop  further  along  the 
lines  of  Debussy's  method.     His  compositions  seem,  in  spite  of  their 
intangible  half   disturbing   beauty,  to   be   more  of  a  manner, — 
a  mood, — than  an  enduring  expression  of  art.     It  is  impressionism 
in  music,  and  the  pictures  are  of  strangely  contrasting  colors,  prin- 
cipally at  the  cool  end  of  the  spectrum, — abounding  in  greens,  blues 
and  violets,  incongruously  assorted,  yet  with  consummate  art.     There 
is  scarcely  a  warm  note  in  the  whole  score  of  "Pelleas  et  MeHsande." 
A  defect  of  music  constructed  upon  the  tonal  basis  used  by  Debussy 
is  its  effect  of  continued  restlessness.     It  never  has  for  a  moment  the 
grandeur,  repose,  nobiUty,  of  Schubert,  Beethoven  or  Wagner.     And, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  Debussy's  music  would  convey  little  if  sep- 
arated from  the  text  removes  it  from  the  field  of  absolute  music. 
Grieg  wrote  his  famous  Peer  Gynt  Suite  to  accompany  Ibsen's  play, 
but  the  music  does  not  require  the  play  to  explain  it.     Music  that  re- 
quires action  and  words  to  convey  its  meaning  is  no  more  in  the  class 
with  absolute  music  than  the  Uterary  picture  that  requires  an  accom- 
panying story  of  explanation, — Hke  the  work  of  Burne- Jones  or  of 
Rossetti, — is  in  the  precise  class  of  the  art  of  painting.     And  ordinarily, 
as  has  been  said  before, — and  the  work  of  the  painters  quoted  is  a  case 
in  point, — this  meeting  of  two  arts  is  a  weaker  form  of  expression. 
The  Debussy  opera  perhaps  belongs  more  by  analogy  to  that  border- 
land of  painting  and  architecture, — mural  decoration.     It  stands  upon 
the  boundary  between  the  play  and  the  opera,  the  music  acting  as 
the  combining  medium  that  creates  the  dream  and  the  illusion,  the 
thing  too  intangible  for  the  exphcitness  of  the  spoken  word.     Whether 
or  not  it  is  a  finger  post  indicating  the  fines  along  which  French  opera 
wiU  now  move  is  problematic.     The  French  interest  in  opera  seems 
to  lie  in  its  theatrical  aspect.     Few  beautiful  voices  come  out  of 
France  and  the  ear  of  the  majority  of  the  people  would  seem  to  be 
either  defective  or  perverted.     Such  singers  as  Plan9on,  Dufranne 
and  the  Calve  that  was,  are  the  exception.     The  interest  manifested 
in  Debussy's  opera  in  Paris  seems  to  have  been  largely  among  the 
foreign  residents  and  the  French  devotees  of  the  extremely  modem 
music.     The   picturesque   realism    of    an   opera   like    Charpentier's 
'* Louise"  seems  to  make  a  more  universal  appeal  to  French  taste 
than  the  strange  colored  tapestry  of  Flemish  pattern  woven  by  Maeter- 
linck and  Debussy. 
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IS  DOING  TOWARD  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  VITAL  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  IN  AMERICAN 
ART:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

RT  is  SO  thoroughly  the  visible  record  of  a  state  of 
mentality  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  thought 
that  conceives  it,  directed  by  certain  impulses,  must 
in  turn  clothe  with  like  influences  everything  that 
receives  its  impressions.  Thus  we  read  the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  the  masters 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  thus  we  know  why  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  time  of  Louis  Fifteenth  produced  the  art  of 
Antoine  Watteau  or  of  Fraquard. 

I  suppose  that  the  fundamental  characteristics  common  to  the 
work  of  a  group  or  school  of  artists  in  any  locality, — the  Glasgow 
School,  for  instance,  or  the  Diisseldorf  School, — is  the  phenomenon 
produced  by  the  fact  that  a  group  of  congenial  mentalities  have 
come  in  local  contact.  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  men  of 
the  Glasgow  School  are  men  from  Edinburgh,  Dumfries,  Aberdeen, 
all  possessed  with  the  state  of  mind  that  produces  a  quality  of  work 
strongly  marked  by  distinct  characteristics.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
possible  to  conceive  that  Glasgow  herself  contributed  no  artist  to 
the  group,  simply  being  the  ground  whereupon  these  artists  met, 
the  city  where  they  choose  to  live  and  to  work  out  their  soul  reflec- 
tions with  paint  upon  canvas. 

We  have  chosen  to  speak  of  an  early  group  of  American  artists, 
George  Inness  the  elder  and  others,  as  the  Hudson  River  School, 
because  they  so  well  expressed  in  painting  the  glory  of  the  land- 
scape of  this  river  section  of  our  country.  Beyond  that,  we  Anieri- 
cans  have  bothered  little  about  any  American  "schools"  that  might 
be  imagined  out  of  the  mass  of  painters  this  country  has  produced. 
In  art,  as  in  other  things,  our  interest  in  the  individual  has  been, 
until  recently,  much  greater  than  our  interest  in  anything  like  com- 
munal progress,  whether  in  philanthropy,  charity,  education  or 
culture.  Now,  however,  there  has  sprung  up  a  widespread  and 
sincere  desire  to  study  all  phases  of  intellectual  and  industrial  move- 
ments, and  we  are  turning  to  what  we  have  done  in  art  with  an  eye 
to  discerning  its  general  trend  and  to  a  study  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
development  of  our  culture. 

Boston,  as  James  Spencer  Dickerson  once  aptly  said,  is  a  state 
of  mind,  Chicago  a  movement.  At  all  events,  art  in  Chicago  in  all 
its  phases  means  much  more  than  the  pursuit  of  an  entertaining 
occupation,  the  expression  of  some  single  outburst  of  aesthetic  en- 
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thusiasm,  the  struggling  attempt  to  be  imitative,  or  the  harnessing 
of  art's  service  to  commerciaHsm's  yoke.  With  Chicago,  art  has 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  fundamental  communal  interest.  Mr.  AVhist- 
ler  once  opened  his  starthng  remarks  in  "Ten  O' Clock"  with  the 
announcement,  "Art  is  upon  the  town."  In  Chicago  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort;  it  is,  instead,  of  the  town,  and  a  vital  part  of  its  evolution. 

The  East  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  West  with  tolerance, — 
being  spoiled  and  made  vain,  perhaps  by  the  more  kindly  fact  that 
the  West  has  always  looked  upon  the  East  as  an  elder  brother  from 
whom  lessons  were  to  be  learned.  That  the  East  has  learned  much 
from  the  West  is  admitted  cautiously,  but  that  the  West  has  much 
to  teach  the  East  must  be  insisted  upon.  Time  always  softens  and 
wears  smooth  the  edges  and  corners  of  an  established  center  of  cul- 
ture. Thus  we  find  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  now  New  York, 
impressing  us  with  the  sense  of  established  position  in  the  finer  things 
of  life  that  so  often  stands  forth  as  a  contrast  to  what  exists  in  newer 
communities,  a  contrast  whose  advantages  we  often  misinterpret. 

Half  a  century  of  critics  have  squabbled  over  the  question  of 
nationalism  in  art.  Whether  or  not  there  is  anything  of  the  sort 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  settled  upon  paper,  but  the  vital  im- 
portance of  nationalism  in  shaping  art  remains  with  myself  a  firm 
conviction.  You  must  know  a  country's  people,  its  institutions,  its 
history  and  its  ideals,  to  know  whether  or  not  the  work  of  its  artists 
embodies  the  spirit  that  has  breathed  Ufe  upon  the  nation  fostering 
it.  The  American  character,  from  a  conglomeration  that  we  once 
mistook  for  a  unit,  is  slowly  evolving  into  a  definite  entity.  As  a 
natural  result,  we  should  in  intellectual  characteristics  most  closely 
resemble  the  nation  that  brings  the  strongest  and  most  individual 
mental  quality  to  our  composite  national  life.  Therefore,  our  art 
may  resemble  that  of  many  nations,  or  even  that  of  some  one  nation; 
since  our  own  state  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  conditions  that  found 
Greek  art  molding  that  of  the  Romans,  until  the  dominant  nation  had 
thoroughly  absorbed  and  assimilated  the  characteristics  of  all  its 
tributary  states,  and  began  to  estabhsh  its  own  claim  to  a  national 
art, — which  in  turn  was  swept  aside  by  ahen  influences  until,  in  the 
work  of  the  cinquecentists,  we  find  its  distant  impress  faintly  visible 
in  the  national  art  of  Tuscany  or  the  national  art  of  Umbria.  So 
in  America  we  may  one  day  step  forth  completely  from  the  leading 
strings  of  foreign  art  into  our  own  fair  heritage. 

HERE  has  grown  up  in  Chicago,  since  her  phoenix-hke  resur- 
rection from  almost  overwhelming  disaster,  a  sturdy  group  of 
strong  artists  whose  honest  endeavor,  persevering  pluck,  and 
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devotion  to  their  calling  have  given  them  claim  to  something  higher 
than  praise, — appreciation.  These  men  and  women, — painters,  arch- 
itects, sculptors,  designers, — in  expressing  their  own  feeling  about 
the  things  that  surround  them,  are  laying  a  foundation  that  very 
strongly  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  national  American  art.  Perhaps 
Chicago  finds  herseK  little  affected  by  immediate  alien  influences; 
her  atmosphere  little  disturbed  by  the  nervous  impressions  that 
vibrate  witnin  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, — all  gates  of 
a  world's  commerce,  and  doors  to  a  world's  culture.  Howbeit,  it  is 
true  that  the  art  movement  in  Chicago,  now  free  from  any  exotic 
faddism  that  might  endanger  the  whole  fabric  of  its  service,  is  one 
of  extraordinary  interest. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  encouragement  of  art  imphes  the 
necessity  of  discriminating  patronage  and  generous  support.  In  such 
patronage  and  support  the  artists  of  Chicago  have  been  deservedly 
fortunate.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Ferguson  bequeathed  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  as  a  fund  whose 
interest  is  to  be  expended  on  monuments  and  sculpture  commemorat- 
ing famous  American  men  and  women  and  events  in  American  his- 
tory, all  these  works  to  be  placed  on  the  boulevards  and  elsewhere 
in  Chicago.  This  bequest  has  therefore  opened  to  Western  sculptors 
a  wonderful  opportunity,  inciting  them  to  the  full  development  of 
their  abihties.  Then,  public  interest  in  art  matters  is  so  great  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  many  clubs  for  the  advancement  of  culture 
offers  a  substantial  prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  exhibited  by 
Chicago  artists.  Probably  there  are  more  organizations  of  this  sort 
in  Chicago  than  in  any  other  American  city.  Over  fifty  women's 
clubs  alone  are  federated,  and  each  year  the  federation  purchases 
some  worthy  work  of  a  Chicago  artist.  Since  the  federation  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Association  with  the  Municipal  Art  League  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  art  in  Chicago  has  received  even  greater  en- 
couragement than  before;  however,  fortunately  there  has  always 
been  a  corrective  and  constructive  discrimination  to  temper  and 
strengthen  the  quality  of  approbation.  This  may  well  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  at  one  exhibition  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pictures  were  selected  out  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  submitted, 
showing  that  no  puff  of  local  pride  weakened  the  judgment  of  those 
who,  in  a  sense,  have  to  measure  the  standard  to  which  art  must 
attain.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  many  Chicago  art  juries 
have  not  made  terrific  blunders,  or  that  now  and  then  they  have 
not  let  chaff  keep  out  the  wheat,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  process 
of  winnowing  has  been  and  continues  to  be  carried  on  in  a  respon- 
sible, sensible,  and  reliable  way. 
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I  have  already  hinted  that  native  art  is  something  broader  than 
the  native  artist;  that  it  is  possible  for  even  a  foreigner  to  represent 
thoroughly  the  art  of  his  adopted  country  when  his  soul  and  spirit 
are  in  accord  with  the  inspiration  of  the  country  to  which  he  comes. 
However,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  artists  represented 
at  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists,  but  seventy 
were  educated  in  Chicago.  In  local  education,  the  Art  Institute 
has  been  a  potent  factor.  It  is  a  great  museum  of  art,  but  conceived 
upon  lines  that  give  it  more  of  the  nature  of  a  helpful  school  than 
merely  an  entertaining  museum.  The  principle  upon  which  its 
school  is  founded  is  that  of  maintaining  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
the  severe  practice  of  academic  drawing  and  painting, — ^from  life, 
from  the  antique  and  from  subjects, — and  to  group  around  this 
fundamental  principle,  as  around  a  living  stem,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art  education.  This  school  holds  forth  several  valuable 
prizes,  among  them  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Foreign  Travel  Scholar- 
ship, limited  to  American-born  students  who  have  not  previously 
studied  abroad;  an  American  traveling  scholarship,  the  Woman's 
Club  Scholarship  entitling  the  holder  to  three  years'  free  tuition; 
the  Friday  Club  Scholarship  and  many  others.  Then,  through  the 
liberality  of  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  an  art  library  has  been  established 
which  is  really  a  marvel  of  its  kind,  containing  among  other  things 
the  largest  collection  of  photographs  of  art  objects  in  America. 
Added  to  these  is  the  bequest  of  the  late  Maria  Sheldon  Scammon, 
by  which  a  foundation  was  provided  for  an  important  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  John 
La  Farge,  Russell  Sturgis,  William  Angus  Knight,  and  Alphonse 
Mucha  have  been  numbered  among  the  Scammon  lecturers.  More- 
over, Chicago  does  not  let  her  art  interest  lag  with  the  coming  of 
the  dull  season.  Almost  alone  among  American  cities,  she  arranges 
a  series  of  excellent  exhibitions  during  the  summer  months, — a  plan 
that  might  well  be  followed  to  advantage  elsewhere. 

IT  HAS  been  necessary  to  speak  of  these  things  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  Chicago's  pubHc  toward  her  art,  and  the 
advantages  she  places  in  the  hands  of  the  aspiring.  Having 
presented  these  facts,  one  is  better  able  to  explain  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  enter  into  Chicago  art,  giving  it  a  fresh  and  virile 
life  that  seems  peculiarly  its  own.  A  dozen  years  ago  one  might 
have  catalogued  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  artists  of  this 
metropolis  of  the  interior.  Today  a  history  of  impressionism,  the 
story  of  symbolic  art,  or  a  narrative  of  the  classicists,  might  be  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  artists  selected  from  the  various  groups  that 
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now  make  Chicago  truly  a  center  of  art  activity.  Best  of  all,  the 
Chicago  of  today  seems  to  be  bringing  to  her  artists  a  sense  of  the 
new  Americanism  that  has  awakened  within  the  hearts  of  the  strong, 
and  they  are  introducing  into  their  work  the  spirit  of  the  West  which 
clears  from  the  sestheticism  of  certain  European  schools  all  that  is 
weak,  diseased,  discolored,  or  sickly,  substituting  instead  that  sort 
of  healthfulness  that  makes  a  picture  appeal  by  the  freshness  of 
its  conception. 

No  city  in  America  has  given  its  painters  so  many  walls  to  decorate, 
thus  producing  a  condition  favorable  to  art's  aevelopment  along 
the  lines  of  mural  painting  and  bringing  forward  many  artists  of 
exceptional  ability  and  some  of  real  genius,  in  whose  work  appears 
perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  impresses  of  Chicago's  genius  loci.  There 
is  not,  for  instance,  in  all  America  a  master  who  has  within  himself 
a  clearer  conception  of  art's  proper  application  to  architecture  than 
Frederic  Clay  Bartlett,  who,  although  he  studied  under  Collin, 
Whistler  and  others,  brings  a  striking  originality  of  his  own  to  bear 
on  every  one  of  his  paintings.  He  is  a  young  Chicagoan  of  thirty- 
five,  and  it  will  be  remembered,  received  a  silver  medal  at  St.  Louis 
and  an  honorable  mention  from  the  Carnegie  Institute.  In  the  re- 
markable mural  paintings  with  which  he  has  decorated  the  Bartlett 
Memorial  Gymnasium  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  discerns 
an  Italo-Teutonic  spirit  that  forms  a  sort  of  Gothic  expression  which 
is  all  Mr.  Bartlett's  own,  and  is  not  only  perfect  in  drawing  and  color 
harmony  but  original  in  feeling  and  in  subject,  since  the  work,  which 
is  in  panels  seven  feet  high,  depicts  athletic  diversion  of  mediaeval 
times, — a  subject  which  no  other  artist  has  as  yet  turned  to  his  pur- 
pose. There  is  another  man,  even  younger,  whose  designs  for  mural 
decoration  command  attention,  although  he  is  better  known  by  his 
water  colors.  This  is  Frederic  Ch.  Walton.  These  two  men  seem 
almost  destined  to  be  the  founders  of  a  "school"  of  their  own,  for 
their  color  in  itself  is  a  revelation.  Both  are  painters  of  landscape 
as  well  as  of  mural  decorations,  which  brings  one  to  remark  that  no 
artist  who  has  not  at  least  lived  in  Chicago  a  long  time  succeeds  so 
well  as  her  own  artists  in  putting  into  local  landscape  the  soul  of 
the  soil.  And  when  her  artists  go  forth  to  France,  Italy,  England, 
or  elsewhere,  there  is  always  in  the  things  they  paint  under  foreign 
skies  the  note  of  a  power  to  penetrate  Nature's  secrets  and  reveal 
to  others  the  precise  quality  of  the  things  they  see  in  alien  lands. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  literal  transcription  of  Nature's  prosaic  pre- 
sentment, nor  the  putting  in  of  what  might  be  left  out,  but  a  trans- 
lation of  w^hat  is  before  the  eye,  not  Hteral,  but  absolutely  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.     Words  alone  never  translated  Dante  suc- 
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cessfuUy,  the  rhythm  and  inflection  are  required  to  convey  the  full 
meaning,  and  so  it  is  in  landscape  painting,  as  such  Chicago  men  as 
Charles  Francis  Browne,  Charles  L.  A.  Smith,  Carl  Roeker  and 
others  have  shown  us.  This  year  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  some  twenty- 
four  landscapes  of  Californian  country  at  the  Art  Institute.  They 
were  all  done  with  the  effect  of  that  mellow  golden  glow  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pacific  State,  and  perhaps  no  Californian  subjects 
ever  shown  have  been  more  successful. 

IN  GENRE  painting  there  are  many  strong  men  and  women  in 
Chicago.  Adam  Emory  Albright  and  Walter  Marshall  Clute 
are  names  that  come  to  one  first,  perhaps.  Where  in  all  the 
realm  of  modern  art  is  there  anything  that  touches  more  surely  the 
chord  of  American  national  appreciation  than  Mr.  Albrights  paint- 
ings of  the  American  boy.^  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  Chicago  artists  that  they  choose  their  subjects  near  at  hand 
and,  instead  of  tr^dng  to  give  artistic  expression  to  pretentious  ideas, 
they  clothe  simple  subjects  with  the  very  garments  of  Art  herself. 

Mr.  Albright  entered  the  Art  Institute  at  nineteen.  In  later 
years  he  visited  Munich  and  Paris,  in  the  latter  city  studying  under 
Benjamin  Constant,  but  when  he  returned  there  was  no  train  swift 
enough,  he  says,  to  take  him  westward  over  the  Alleghenys,  home 
to  Chicago.  Mr.  Albright  writes,  "I  always  Hked  children  and 
wanted  to  paint  them,  but  the  pictures  of  children  had  been  such 
sUght  things,  lacking  art  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  keep  from  such  trivial,  tiresome  things 
as  the  everlasting  'Little  Girl  mth  a  Doll'  or  'Boy  with  Slate,* 
so  instead  of  that  I  have  painted  children  in  the  fields  and  children 
around  the  home,  children  occupied  with  the  little  tasks  that  they 
are  always  given  to  perform  in  any  new  country."  In  his  first  ex- 
hibition of  some  thirty  pictures,  he  had  chosen  such  subjects  as 
*'Boys  Fighting  Bumblebees,"  and  "Boy  Carrying  Wheat  Sheaves." 
Mr.  Albright  never  stunts  a  tree  to  make  it  come  into  a  picture,  and 
when  the  grass  before  him  is  nearly  to  the  top  of  his  canvas,  he  knows 
just  how  to  paint  the  ruddy  face  under  its  battered  little  hat  peeping 
out  as  though  the  child  were  wading  through  a  sea  of  grain.  His 
studio  is  a  delightfully  picturesque  log  cabin,  wherein  he  has  painted 
nearly  all  of  his  canvases.  That  no  one  else  in  America  paints  just 
such  subjects  and  in  just  such  a  way  as  does  Mr.  Albright,  again 
strengthens  Chicago's  claim  to  an  art  of  her  own. 

Mr.  Clute  bought  and  remodeled  a  quaint  barn  in  one  of  Chi- 
cago's suburbs,  and  all  of  his  recent  genre  pictures  have  been  painted 
with  its   various   rooms   as   backgrounds.     As  yet  the  old  garden, 
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teeming  with  motifs,  has  been  unused  in  his  compositions.  All  this 
is  interesting  since  it  shows  the  love  of  an  artist  for  his  home,  a  love 
which  leads  him  to  paint  not  only  in  and  about  it,  but  to  depict  the 
very  place  itself,  an  influence  that  is  evidenced  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  work  and  leads  one  to  wish  that  studio  life  in  general  were  less 
a  matter  of  north  Ughts  and  junk  and  more  a  matter  of  home.  This 
love  of  home  seems  to  be  strong  with  Chicago  artists  and  strong  in 
their  art.  Mr.  Clute's  wife  is  also  an  artist  of  abiUty  and  their  little 
four-year  old  daughter  has  often  been  painted  into  their  pictures. 

Ralph  Clarkson,  Chicago's  most  widely  known  portrait  painter, 
was  bom  in  the  town  where  John  G.  Whittier  Hved.  I  mention  this 
because  Mr.  Clarkson's  portraits  have  much  the  quality  of  the  poet's 
verse.  There  is  a  refinement  and  eloquence  about  them,  not  aes- 
thetic, but  harmonious.  They  are  always  "  well-bred "  and  are 
typical  of  what  there  is  of  conservatism  in  Chicago  art. 

With  another  portrait  painter,  Louis  Betts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  world  of  art  will  be  much  concerned  henceforth.  His  portraits 
are  the  most  remarkable  that  have  come  from  so  young  an  American 
artist  at  any  time.  His  brush  has  found  what  was  worth  while  in 
Velasquez,  has  left  out  what  is  disagreeable  in  Sargent,  has  assimi- 
lated the  balance  of  William  Chase,  but  above  all  remains  true  to 
Louis  Betts,  which  is  strong  praise,  deserved  but  not  extravagant. 
When  you  look  upon  his  work  you  know  at  once  the  value  his  art 
will  lend  to  Chicago's  prestige. 

What  Chicago  sculptors  have  done  is  better  known.  Men  Hke 
Lorado  Taft  have  won  laurels  from  the  inspiration  they  have  re- 
ceived there  by  the  lake  shore.  And  who  could  fail  to  be  astonished 
at  the  architectural  genius  of  such  men  as  Louis  H.  SuUivan,  who 
may  well  be  called  the  Brunelleschi  of  the  West. 

I  have  not  chosen  nor  desired  to  describe  the  separate  works  of 
Chicago  artists,  nor  would  it  be  possible  within  even  the  cover  of  a 
large  volume  to  discuss  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  so  large 
a  subject.  Instead,  I  have  attempted  to  make  clear  not  only  that 
there  is  art  in  Chicago,  but  that  there  is  an  art  that  is  0/  Chicago; 
that  in  the  land  where  so  recently  the  pioneers  of  our  civilization 
erected  their  log  cabins  has  sprung  forth  a  glorious  city  that  has 
managed  to  retain  in  the  art  it  has  welcomed  from  other  countries 
and  other  times  the  fresh  spirit  of  those  glorious  days  before  nature 
bowed  to  the  necessities  of  artifice. 
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OVER  THE  BROW  OF  THE  HILL:    A  STORY 
BY  MARIE  LOUISE  GOETCHIUS 

[HERE  was  the  big  white  bed,  and  on  it  lay  the  tired 
little  child,  who  had  been  tired  for  a  very  long  while. 
Sitting  beside  the  child  there  was  the  Mother. 

The  twilight  hour  spilled  shadow  pools  over  the 
big  pink  room.  Light  from  the  fading  rose  sun, 
dnfted  petal  by  petal  in  through  the  shaded  window 
and  fell  upon  the  un-played-with  toys  in  the  corner. 
The  old  clock  ticked  and  stopped  to  listen  and  ticked  and  stopped 
to  listen. 

The  child's  hair  lay  tangled  upon  the  pillow.  It  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  crawl  away  in  thin,  curved  golden  strands  from  the  white 
blue- veined  little  forehead. 

The  Mother  held  the  child's  small  elusive  hand  and  the  Mother's 
eyes  were  black  with  unshed  pain.  But  the  child's  eyes  were  wide 
and  wondering  and  the  child  asked  questions  in  a  whisper  voice  that 
barely  stirred  the  words. 

"Mother,  shall  I  stay  here  long.?" 

"No,  my  Little." 

"When  can  I  play  again.  Mother?" 

"Soon,  my  Little." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  play  now.     When  shall  I  want  to  play .?" 

"Soon,  my  Little." 

"Mother,  why  do  you  look  so  sad .?" 

"Mother's  not — sad,  child." 

"You  come  and  he  down  and  I'll  sit  there.  Oh,  I  can't  raise  my 
head,  Mother.  It's  a  mean  feeUng.  Please  take  it  away — I'm 
frightened." 

"It  won't  be  long,  child  dear.     The  feehng  will  soon  steal  away." 

"Why,  Mother,  you're  crying — I'm  frightened." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  of,  love  child." 

"  Yes,  there  is.  It's  all  so  strange.  It  isn't  as  if  it  were  just  bed- 
time. It  always  seems  bedtime  now.  Give  me  my  doll.  She  might 
lie  here  vnth  me." 

The  Mother  brought  the  doll — the  child  cuddled  it  close  to  her. 
"Mother,  it's  cold." 

The  Mother  drew  a  pink  comforter  over  the  white  bed.  The 
child  began  picking  at  its  tufts. 

And  the  Mother's  hear}  wept — "Dear  God — any  hour  now. 
How  can  I  keep  her  from  knowing  and  being  afraid  ?" 

"Mother,  something  queer's  happening.  You  always  tell  me 
everything.     Why  can't  I  sleep  tonight.?" 
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And  the  Mother's  heart  wept — "How  can  I  keep  my  lamb  from 
being  afraid — at  the  last  ?" 

"You  always  used  to  explain  things  to  me  in  stories,  Mother. 
Put  me  to  sleep  with  a  wonderful  story.  Make  me  feel  warm  with 
a  story,  and  take  away  the  dark  'fraid  feeling." 

"If  I  can  lead  her  gently  to  the  Sleep,  she  will  never  have  known 
fear,"  cried  the  anguished  heart  of  the  Mother.  "If  I  should  see  fear 
in  my  dariing's  eyes — it  would  haunt  my  own  death.  She  must  smile, 
and  let  go  of  my  hand  smiling.     Of  me — nothing  now." 

So  she  sat  on  the  lonely  edge  of  the  twilight,  and  it  was  as  if  the 
big  soft  bed  were  a  white  ocean,  rocking  her  Only  One,  her  frail  child 
away  from  her — on  into  a  Blue  Beyond — while  her  voice  from  the 
Beaches,  as  the  child  sailed  palely  out  of  reach,  became  fainter  to  hear 
and  fainter  to  hear — telling  the  Wonderful  Story. 

"There  was  once" — she  began — "a  dear  baby  girl,  who  Hved 
in  a  very  beautiful  garden,  and  all  the  flowers  that  grew  about  her^ — ■" 

"  What  kind  of  flowers.  Mother .?" 

"Roses  and  mignonette  and  jonquils  and  violets,  and  every  other 
kind  of  flower  which  smells  sweet,  my  Little.  And  all  the  birds  who 
sang  in  the  trees " 

^'What  kind  of  birds,  Mother.?" 

"Thrushes  and  nightingales,  dear.  And  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
brook  that  laughed  and  tossed  its  silver  hair — all  these  things  loved 
my  Little — loved  the  baby  girl.  Nothing  but  the  beautiful  was  known 
to  her." 

"Did  she  have  dolls  and  candy  and  a  mother — Mother.?" 

"Yes,  dear,  she  had  dolls  and  candy  and  a — mother.  There  was 
the  Spirit  of  the  Garden  too.  This  Spirit  showed  the  baby  girl  how 
to  play,  and  kept  her  from  harm." 

"What  did  the  Spirit  look  hke.  Mother.?" 

"It  looked  like  early  morning  and  spring  and  it  had  little 
children's  eyes  and  wings  as  white  as  apple  blossoms,  and  it  spoke 
like  the  voice  of  water  before  it  reaches  the  sea — and  it  had  the  heart 
of  all  things  untouched." 

"I  don  t  understand.  Mother,  but  I  Hke  the  Spirit." 

"The  garden  was  shut  away  from  the  world  by  a  big  thick  wall 
of  pearl.  The  child  ran  and  sang  and  played  with  balls  that  flashed 
like  rainbows  in  the  sun.  Sometimes,  too,  she  went  wading  in  the 
brook." 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  go.  Mother." 

"She  went  wading,  and  chased  tiny  silver  fish  that  she  never  quite 
caught.     Then  she  would  sleep  under  the  trees,  and  the  happy  sun 


would  climb  down  through  the  leaves  and  kiss  her." 
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*'  Where  was  the  mother  ?" 

"The  mother  was  sitting  by,  in  the  shadows,  dear — watching  her 
baby  girl " 

"Go  on,  Mother." 

"But  the  baby  girl  could  not  stay  in  the  garden  forever " 

"Why  couldn't  she,  Mother? — Oh,  you  hurt  my  hand— you  are 
holding  it  so  tightly,  so  tightly." 

"No,  my  Little,  I  am  not  hurting  you.  Because  the  child  grew 
tired  of  the  garden — she  had  played  with  everything  there.  She 
pressed  her  eager  httle  face  now  against  the  white  bars  of  the  garden 
gate,  and  she  looked  and  looked  at  the  country  beyond — until  the 
Spirit  knew  that  the  child  must  pass  through  the  garden  gate.  Then 
the  mother  wept,  for  she  had  been  in  the  country  beyond,  and  had 
seen  many  dangers  and  terrible  things  there.  She  wept  so  hard  at  the 
thought  of  the  child  meeting  these  dangers,  that  the  Spirit  took  great 
pity  on  her " 

"  What  kind  of  dangers.  Mother .?" 

"Storms  and  blackness  and  rain  that  breaks  delicate  things,  and 
hands  that  wring  desolately,  and  voices  that  cry,  and  eyes  that  weep, 

"I'd  hate  the  black,  Mother." 

"So  the  Spirit  took  pity  on  the  wisdom  in  the  mother,  which 

dreaded  the  passing  of  her  child  beyond  the  gates — and  It  said  to 

her  as  she  stood  loving  her  child— 'There  is  another  way.     There 

is  a  road  that  leads  off  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  you  can  only 

walk  half  that  road  now  with  the  child.     Later  you  may  meet  her 

by  going  the  other  way.     But  this  road  is  so  white  that  only  tiny 

light  feet  may  touch  it — the  feet  which  leave  no  print.     Yours  would 

darken  this  road,  for  you  have  wandered  much  and  dipped  your 

feet  in  the  shadows  which  stain.'     The  mother  could  not  decide  at 

once,  so  the  Spirit  decided  for  her.     The  child  should  go  by  the  white 

road.      *You  may  guide  her' — It  said  to  the  mother — *to  the  brow 

of  the  hill,  since  you  love  her  so  much — but  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

the  child  shall  go  alone  and  she  will  find  such  a  beautiful  land  there, 

that  she  will  always  be  happy,  and  she  will  never  know  such  sorrow 

»         »> 
as  you 

"  Mother,  why  can't  anyone  go  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  ?" 
"Because, — oh  my  baby  child,  my  Uttle  child —  it  is  only  a  road 

for  tiny  light  feet.     See,  we  are  going  to  walk  together  just  so  far. 

Then — ^for  you  have  been  very  good,  and  you  may  go  over  this  road — 

you  shall  follow  it  to  its  promise." 

"I'm  cold,  Mother.      It  blurs  my  throat  when  I  talk.      Can  you 

hear  me  ?     Are  you  going  away  ?     You  look  far  away.     Touch  me." 
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*'Be  still,  my  Little — we  are  walking  down  the  white  road." 

"I  felt  something  hot  and  wet  fall  on  my  hand — what  was  it, 
Mother?" 

**It  was  a  kiss,  dear  baby.  See  how  clear  and  smooth  the  road 
is.  The  light  shines  through  white  rose  bushes,  and  the  air  is  very 
soft." 

"But  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Mother — can't  you  come — can't 
you,  just  this  once  ?" 

"No,  my  Little.  You  will  find — let  me  see  what  you  will  find — 
a  palace  of  white " 

"Sea-shells,  Mother." 

"Of  white  sea-shells,  on  the  border  of  an  ocean  that  rocks  my  baby 
to  sleep — and  there  will  be  lots  of  other  little  boys  and  girls  there  to 
keep  her  company.  She  will  find  them  waiting  for  her.  That's 
right, — smile,  my  Little.  You  will  love  them  dearly — You  can 
speak  of  the  garden  to  them — You  see  Mother  told  you  that  it  was 
beautiful.  But  you  will  think  of  her,  sometimes — she  will  come  sail- 
ing to  you  over  the  Ocean,  very  soon — and  my  Little — Have  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill .? — My  child — my  child — the  story  is  not 
finished — Wait  until  I  finish  it " 

The  soul  of  the  Mother  uncovered  its  face  and  looked  once  at  the 
vanishing  soul  of  the  child,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill — then  it  fell  to 
its  knees  and  mourned,  and  the  air  about  it  shivered  with  pain.  For 
the  Mother  stood  alone — and  the  story  was  not  finished. 

FOR  many  days  and  nights,  the  Mother  knelt  where  the  child 
had  left  her — the  unfinished  story  trembling  in  her  grieving 
heart.  It  was  her  dear  secret — this  unfinished  story — and  she 
hugged  it  close  to  her,  for  she  felt  strangely  afraid  to  finish  it  by  herself. 
As  time  passed,  many  little  friend  children  came  to  her,  who 
called  her  sweet  names,  but  never  the  sweetest  of  all.  Still  they  stood 
at  her  knee  as  she  told  them  stories — not  the  wonderful  story — and 
their  faces  were  like  torches  which  lit  her  lonely  dreams  back  oyer 
the  white  road  to  the  garden.  There  lay  echoes  and  bird  songs  which 
spoke  of  the  little  one  who  had  gone — there  lay  the  hush  of  the  silent 
playtime  of  tiny  light  feet.  j 

Yet  she  loved  these  other  children.  She  saw  many  of  them  press- 
ing their  faces  against  the  garden  gate,  and  she  knew  then  that  the 
Spirit  was  going  to  send  them  out  among  the  dangers.  So  she  tried 
to  help  them  arm  themselves  against  these  dangers,  and  she  became 
much  loved  and  revered  for  her  gentle  wisdom.  Often  she  wondered 
if  Peace  of  a  mystic  kind  did  not  after  all  wait  for  her  at  the  end  of 
the  wonderful  story — and  pondering  over  this  she  grew  very  wistful. 
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At  last,  one  night,  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed : 

She  stood  on  the  place  where  the  child  had  left  her — when  sud- 
denly back  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  came  the  child.  Only  now  in  its 
eyes  shone  a  wisdom  greater  than  any  the  Mother  had  ever 
known.  The  child's  arms  were  outstretched.  It  went  straight  to  the 
Mother  and  took  her  hand. 

"Come" — ^it  said — "it  is  time  to  finish  the  story." 

"But  there  is  only  one  way  of  finishing  the  story" — said  the 
Mother,  "and  that  I  may  not  do.  I  can't  follow  you,  my  Little,  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  My  feet  are  not  tiny  and  light  enough.  I  should 
leave  sad  dark  prints  to  disfigure  the  beauty  of  the  way.  I  must  go 
by  the  Ocean  which  washes  and  washes  out  dyed  shadows." 

"No,  no,  little  Mother.  You  shall  finish  the  wonderful  story  this 
way.  For  don't  you  see  that  you  have  waited  for  me  here  so  beauti- 
fully and  bent  over  so  many  other  little  children,  even  when  you  were 
most  lonely,  that  you  have  become  as  one  of  them.  Come.  You 
will  find  it  all  as  you  thought,  only  more  beautiful." 

The  Mother  humbly  took  the  little  child's  hand— and  together 
they  traveled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  the  end  of  the  story. 


TO  THE  CHILD 

FOR  you  are  the  seedlings  sprung  and  grown, 
For  you  are  the  cattle  reared  and  fed. 
By  you  will  the  fruit  of  our  lives  be  known, 
And  a  higher  path  where  our  ways  have  led: 

For  you  are  a  man  and  a  woman  one, 

In  you  are  their  joys  and  their  sorrows  met, 

For  you,  on  a  pathway  tried  by  none. 
Is  a  passing  up  from  their  vain  regret: 

For  you  have  the  countless  aeons  past 
Developed  their  best  of  flesh  and  mind. 

And  heaped  together  a  treasure  vast. 

And  borne  a  Soul  that  your  hfe  must  find. 

Marguerite  Ogdex  Bigelow. 
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EMILE  ANTOINE  BOURDELLE:  A  MODERN 
FRENCH  SCULPTOR  WHO  HAS  BEEN  CALL- 
ED A  SPIRITUAL  REALIST:  BY  J.  W.  FOSDICK 

ijNTIL  the  very  last  generation  France  has  held  in  her 
studios  the  masters  of  modern  sculpture, — Rodin, 
Meunier,  Falguiere — all  fearless  frontiersmen  in  art. 
But  within  the  past  decade  the  far  north  of  Europe 
has  awakened  to  a  vigorous  and  valuable  art  expression. 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway  and  some  parts  of  Russia 
are  telling  a  new  story  that  is  winning  the  eyes  of  the 
world  from  too  long  a  contemplation  of  Paris  as  the  great  center  of 
creative  expression.  Not  only  has  the  world's  art  interest  been 
diverted  from  France,  but  we  have  almost  ceased  to  look  to  that 
nation  for  further  development  or  to  hope  for  a  continued  increase 
in  the  ranks  of  her  greatness.  And  this  is  not  merely  because  of 
the  sudden  development  of  vital  art  conditions  in  the  north,  but 
because  Paris  of  late  years  has  given  herself  up  to  such  fearful 
eccentricities  and  whimsicalities  in  art  and  literature  that  the  world 
has  grown  to  shudder  a  little  where  it  formerly  praised  and  to  fear 
a  sterile  condition  as  the  outcome  of  uncontrol  in  brain  and  morals. 
So  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  one  realizes  that  in  spite  of  this  con- 
dition, or  possibly  as  a  reaction  from  it,  Paris  has  been  producing 
a  new  school  of  artists, — men  of  spiritual  insight  as  well  as  extraor- 
dinary force  of  expression. 

Conspicuous  among  these  men  is  Emile  Antoine  Bourdelle, — a 
man  with  the  technique  of  Rodin  and  the  fine  poetical  apprehension 
of  Keats — a  spiritual  realist  he  has  been  called,  for  he  is  ever  seeking 
in  his  art  the  soul  of  man,  but,  while  on  this  delicate  mission,  every 
touch  of  chisel  to  marble  is  bold,  sure,  vivid,  convincing.  M.  Bour- 
delle thinks  while  he  works,  not  in  detached  dreams  before  and  after 
labor;  also  he  is  really  a  poet,  as  all  men  are  who  reach  their  art 
through  spiritual  visions.  Yet  in  the  actual  labor  as  a  sculptor,  he 
has  the  definiteness  of  a  woodsman, — a  good  woodsman  with  alert 
mind  and  rippling  muscle  and  always  with  tremendous  strength — 
strength  of  purpose,  strength  of  heart,  strength  of  arm.  And  so  he 
seeks  to  find  in  life  and  to  express  in  sculpture,  the  vital  realities 
of  being,  the  essence  of  great  living, — that  subtle  something  which 
sometimes  manifests  itself  as  heroism,  again  as  loyalty,  sometimes 
as  humble  unselfishness  (a  thing  quite  different  from  generosity) ; 
again  as  reverence,  as  wisdom,  as  sympathy;  indeed,  as  one  or  all 
of  the  big,  reticent  virtues  which  have  animated  the  real  greatness 
of  all  ages. 

M.  Bourdelle  does  not  seek  cleverly  to  express  the  emotional 
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nature  of  the  model  who  poses  for  him.  Art  to  him  is  something 
greater  than  dramatic  expressions  of  joy  or  grief.  He  has  no  trite 
symbohsm  to  carve  into  enduring — truly  long-enduring — stone.  He 
does  not  bid  for  the  admiration  that  follows  closely  after  all  senti- 
mentality in  art.  Of  his  ideals  he  has  said:  "I  do  not  wish  to  know 
if  such  a  figure  appears  to  be  angry  or  happy  or  expressing  any 
mimicry  whatsoever.  What  I  am  seeking  is  that  which  torments 
us  all — to  discover  whether  any  one  of  the  sentiments  or  any  one  of 
the  beings  represented  is  first  vital,  fit  to  live;  and  finding  this,  to 
elevate  it  and  amplify  it  until  it  expresses  justly  its  synthesis  of  life." 

It  is  this  desire  to  express  the  perfect  harmony  of  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, this  holding  art  as  a  medium  for  spiritual  achievement,  which 
Bourdelle  contends  is  essential  to  all  great  art  development.  And 
then,  as  he  phrases  it  himself,  "Art  becomes  the  bread  of  life  for 
the  souls  of  men."  Thus  he  does  not  pretend  to  embody  emotional 
moods,  however  dramatic  or  picturesque  or  tear-producing;  rather 
he  is  busy  relating  man  and  woman  to  the  big  significant  conditions 
in  modern  existence. 

In  his  study  of  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  which  is  called  "After  the 
Battle,"  and  in  detail  vividly  suggests  Napoleon,  one  is  not  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  triumphant,  glad  of  war, 
full  of  the  self-satisfaction  of  success ;  it  is  rather  the  impressive  figure 
of  Justice  herself  looking  out  over  the  battlefield,  reasoning  as  to  its 
purpose,  summing  up  the  right  and  wrong  of  it.  It  is  the  conqueror 
standing  on  the  top  of  all  the  world,  towering  above  all  human  con- 
ditions, yet  without  personal  vanity  or  self-satisfaction.  Again,  in 
the  illustration  called  "The  Poor  Mother"  one  does  not  see  merely 
the  indiyidual  peasant  mother  with  her  intimate,  separate  love  for 
le  petit  Emile  or  la  belle  Angele;  it  is  rather  the  universal  mother  love 
that  is  expressed,  the  tenderness,  the  strength,  the  self-abnegation 
which  must  forever  be  the  essence  of  all  wholesome  maternity  and 
which  essentially  must  come  to  the  front  in  poverty. 
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NEVITABLY,  a  man  of  this  caliber  works  without  self-interest 
or  self-aggrandizement.  His  great  purpose  is  ethical,  not  finan- 
cial. Bourdelle  works  that  France  may  become  greater,  and 
that  thus  his  own  art  may  fulfil  its  mission.  As  an  instance,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  M.  Bourdelle  won  in  competition 
the  commission  for  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  who  fought 
for  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  to  be  erected  in  Montauban, 
his  native  town.  The  sculptor  was  nine  years  at  this  work,  for 
which  he  was  paid  thirteen  thousand  francs,  and  in  the  end  the 
monument  cost  him  over  one  hundred  thousand  francs.     During 
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"after    the   battle''  :    emile 
antoine  bourdelle,  sculptor. 


"the   third    study  of    Beethoven"  : 
emile  antoine  bourdelle,  sculptor. 


DETAIL  FROM   THE   MONUMENT  TO  WAR: 
EMILE    ANTOINE    BOURDELLE,    SCULPTOR. 


THE     POOR     MOTHER     :     EMILE 
ANTOINE    BOURDELLE,  SCULPTOR. 
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the  nine  years  he  devoted  six  months  of  each  year  to  work  on  the 
monument  and  the  alternate  six  months  to  earning  sufficient  money 
to  support  himself  and  carry  on  the  work.  Naturally,  the  people 
in  charge  of  this  commission  had  Uttle  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  so  great  an  artist.  They  had  given  their  few  thousand  francs 
and  they  wanted  to  see  the  completed  monument,  and  so  they  grew 
restless  with  the  long  delay,  and  Bourdelle  was  accused  of  not  working 
honestly,  of  stealing  their  money  and  of  being  incapable.  But  he 
followed  his  own  counsel.  He  struggled  and  achieved  and  his 
courage  and  patience  never  failed  him,  and  even  before  the  work 
was  done  he  was  winning  recognition  and  friendship  from  such  men 
as  Rodin  and  Carriere.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  two  the  monu- 
ment was  unveiled,  and  in  the  artist's  studio  today  there  remains 
over  thirty  statues  and  countless  heads  and  life-sized  bas-reliefs  as 
evidence  of  the  labor  given  to  this  achievement,  in  addition  to  all 
the  years  of  work  in  supporting  himself.  It  was  not  until  three 
years  after  this  monument  was  erected  that  the  attention  of  the  State 
was  brought  to  his  work.  This  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  colossal 
head  of  Hercules  and  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief. 

The  impersonal  character  of  his  work  is  perhaps  most  emphatic- 
ally shown  in  his  portrait  busts  of  Beethoven.  Already  he  has  modeled 
at  least  eight  heads  of  the  great  composer,  whose  music  he  has  always 
loved,  and  first  heard  sung,  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  by  the  great 
street  singers  of  Toulouse.  His  various  studies  of  Beethoven  have 
awakened  the  interest  of  all  eminent  musicians,  artists,  and  even 
museum  directors.  The  seventh  portrait  bust  was  purchased  by 
the  State  for  the  Museum  of  Luxembourg,  and  this  particular  study 
of  Beethoven  is  Rodin's  favorite  one,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  has  ex- 
changed some  of  his  own  work  with  M.  Bourdelle.  Most  musicians 
prefer  the  third  study  of  the  master  as  being  more  romantic,  a  shade 
more  intimate,  and  copies  of  this  study  are  owned  by  Joachim,  Falk 
and  others.  Rousset,  the  French  musician,  wrote  of  the  bust  the 
following  words  of  praise  to  M.  Bourdelle:  "No  words  of  mine  can 
express  what  I  feel  when  I  sit  before  your  Beethoven.  It  is  more 
like  the  terror  experienced  before  a  divine  revelation  or  the  awe  felt 
upon  hearing  one  of  Beethoven's  last  quartettes."  And  Director 
Bellaigue  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  wrote  of  the  same  study:  **I 
have  just  seen  your  tragic  statue  of  the  greatest  of  musicians  in  the 
rooms  of  Risler,  the  greatest  interpreter  of  Beethoven.  I  send  you 
a  review  of  it  from  the  Deux  Mondes.  You  will  find  in  this  review 
homage  to  the  genius  we  three  serve  with  unequal  force  but  with 
the  same  love."  The  Deux  Mondes  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Bour- 
delle's  study  of  Beethoven.     "It  is  modeled,"  said  this  critical  paper, 
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"  w-ith  vehement  liberty.     It  expresses  the  martyrdom  of  genius  that 
gives  all  that  is  best  of  itself  to  mankind." 

THIS  probably  most  spiritual  of  the  French  sculptors  was  born  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  His  father  was  a  wood 
carver,  and  his  education  was  begun  in  the  school  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  worked  for  nine  years  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris 
which  took  him  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  x\t  this  famous  school 
in  Paris  he  stayed  but  one  year,  not  because  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  work — for  he  ranked  second  in  a  competition  in  which  four 
hundred  students  participated — but  because  he  was  not  contented 
with  the  academic  atmosphere,  preferring  the  quality  of  a  master 
like  Falguiere,  with  whom  he  studied  and  whose  lasting  friendship 
he  won. 

His  first  commission  came  to  him  from  his  native  town.  It  was 
for  a  bust  of  ]Michelet  the  liistorian.  His  opportunities  for  making 
a  success  of  this  task  were  great,  as  he  was  a  close  friend  of  the  widow 
of  Michelet,  who  gladly  supplied  him  with  all  the  photographs  and 
data  necessary.  He  executed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  a  bust  of  Etienne  x\rigo,  and  four  years  later  he  made 
a  statue  of  Leon  Cladel  for  the  pubhc  square  of  Montauban. 

What  the  influence  of  a  man  like  Bourdelle  will  be  on  French  art 
is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  for  European  discussion.  He  is 
less  picturesque,  less  powerful,  less  dramatic  than  Rodin;  he  is  less 
definitely  sympathetic  and  human  than  Meunier,  and  a  neater  poet 
and  philosopher  than  either.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  really  so^  much 
a  question  of  Bourdelle's  significance  to  France  as  of  France's  atti- 
tude toward  Bourdelle, — toward,  in  fact,  all  finer,  subtler,  spiritual 
growth.  Will  France  recognize  this  phase  of  her  art  development, 
or  is  it  possible  that  a  nation  which  has  wandered  out  through 
so  many  byways  of  eccentric  intellectual  interest  may  have  lost 
all  power  to  concentrate  upon,  or  even  to  recognize,  the  spiritual 
phases  in  art  and  literature.?  The  very  attenuated  meaning  which 
France  has  given  to  the  word  spirituelle  seems  somewhat  to  sym- 
boHze  her  sentimental,  artificial  interest  in  ethical  conditions.  Bour- 
delle is  searching  through  the  width  and  depth  of  France  for  her  soul ; 
the  significance  of  his  influence  must  depend  on  France. 
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THE  FARM  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL:  WHAT  IT 
WOULD  DO  TOWARD  EQUIPPING  OUR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS  FOR  LIFE  AND  WORK:  BY 
HENRY  K.   BUSH  BROWN 

(Editor's  Note. — The  foUowing  article  by  Mr.  Henry  K.  Bush- Brown,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  grows  out  of  a  theory  of  education  developed 
by  Mr.  Bush-Brown  from  actual  experiment  with  his  own  and  neighboring  children.  He 
is  now  making  preparations  to  put  into  effect  his  idea  of  a  Farm  Industrial  School  on  his 
own  place  at  Newburg,  New  York,  where  the  principles,  of  which  he  gives  a  general  idea  in 
this  article,  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  practical  application.) 

S  A  NATION,  we  have  prided  ourselves  much  upon  the 
facihties  for  education  that  we  offer  to  all  our  children, 
I  and  make  it  our  boast  that  not  only  is  there  no  need 
for  any  child  to  be  illiterate,  but  that  we  use  every 
pains  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  deprived  of 
what  we  call  a  common  school  education.  Yet  within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  much  criti  cism  of 
the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system  as  applied  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  and  it  has  been  urged,  and  with  very  good  reason, 
that  such  schooling  as  the  average  child  gets  tends  more  to  give  him  a 
superficial  smattering  of  book  learning  that  really  unfits  him  for  direct 
thought  and  thorough  work  and  that  brings  him  nothing  substantial 
in  the  way  of  an  equipment  for  making  a  living. 

Such  criticisms  are  not  flattering  to  our  national  pride,  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  undeniably  true,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  true 
may  be  attributed  to  the  false  standards  which  have  resulted  from 
our  rapid  national  growth  and  overweening  commercial  prosperity. 
In  the  early  period  when  our  school  system  was  formed,  we  were 
entirely  an  agricultural  people  and  the  school  year  was  confined  to  a 
few  months  in  the  winter  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  not  needed 
to  do  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  household.  There  was  no  need 
then  of  laws  against  child  labor,  for  their  work  was  in  or  with  the 
family  in  wholesome  and  mostly  outdoor  surroundings,  and  doing 
his  share  of  the  labor  of  the  family  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  child's 
life  as  eating  his  portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  family.  The  means 
for  obtaining  books,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them,  were  very  few 
in  comparison  with  those  of  this  day  and  generation,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities opened  by  such  knowledge  were  correspondingly  greater. 
So,  naturally,  the  people  came  to  have  an  attitude  of  worship  toward 
books  and  book  learning,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  an  educational  de- 
velopment which  now  tends  to  foster  false  standards  and  false  ideals, 
because  the  old  healthy  conditions  that  balanced  them  have  vanished. 
Our  system  practically  tells  the  child  that  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  the  abihty  to  display  that  knowledge  is  the  means,  and  the  only 
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means,  of  emancipation  from  toil;  that  "knowledge  will  set  you  free." 
That  was  true  once,  when  there  were  but  few  things  taught  and  those 
few  were  learned  thoroughly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  today. 

There  is  no  question  about  our  having  been  led  astray  with  re- 
gard to  values  in  educational  matters  when  we  allowed  the  school  and 
coUecre  curriculum  to  be  overcrowded  so  that  there  could  be  no  time 
to  learn  anything  thoroughly.  We  have  only  to  look  over  the  exam- 
ination papers  of  those  who  pass  up  for  admission  to  the  universities 
and  colleges  to  receive  a  convincing  demonstration  of  this  fact.  The 
standard  now  is  not  to  know  a  few  fundamental  things  well,  but  to 
know  a  great  many  things  merely  w^ell  enough  to  pass  the  examinations, 
—not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  knowledge  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  individual,  to  be  immediately  put  to  work  in  the  life 
that  the  child  is  then  leading,  but  as  a  provision  against  some  remote 
contingency  that  may  arise  in  future. 

EVERY  child  must  learn  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
that  the  world  will  demand  that  he  do  something  to  help  on  the 
progress  of  civihzation,  and  that  the  first  and  only  question 
will  be:  What  can  he  do.?"  He  must  reaUze  that  what  he  learns 
in  schools  or  colleges  will  be  valuable  to  him  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
abihty  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  some  useful  purpose  in  the  service 
of  his  fellowmen.  It  is  not  what  he  has  studied  or  what  certificate 
of  scholarship  he  holds,  or  who  his  father  is,  but  simply:  "AVhat  can 
he  do  ?"  If  he  has  skill  of  hand  and  efficiency  of  brain  in  any  direc- 
tion,—then  there  is  somewhere,  at  once,  a  place  for  him.  Above 
all,  he  must  reahze  that  whatever  the  advantages  of  his  education, 
his  chosen  calling  in  life  has  but  one  place  of  beginning,— and  that  is 
at  the  bottom;  also,  that  a  good  deal  of  what  he  gets  from  school  or 
college  is  only  culture,  which  has  but  a  negligible  market  value,  and 
which  gives  him  no  patent  right  to  strike  in  at  the  top,  or  at  any  point 
above  his  productive  or  executive  ability. 

In  the  special  scientific  development  of  our  schools,  we  much 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  separate  parts  have  been  brought  into  such 
harmonious  relation  with  one  another  that  it  is  but  a  graduation  of 
easy  steps  from  the  ABC  primer  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The 
whole  has  been  arranged  as  if  it  were  expected  that  every  child  would 
or  should  become  at  least  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  when  the  fact  is  that 
only  a  few  have  the  talent  or  the  means  for  such  an  education.  As 
a  result,  there  are  many  misfits  in  the  world,  who  have  been  taught 
to  despise  all  manual  occupations  as  beneath  their  education,  who 
know  how  to  do  nothing  thoroughly  and  who  seek  to  live  by  their  wits, 
which  have  been  but  ill  prepared  to  serve  them.     Therefore,  as  the 
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direct  result  of  our  present  system  of  public  school  education,  we  find 
that  the  average  child  brought  up  in  the  average  home  and  educated 
according  to  the  public  school  system  from  books  alone, — the  child 
who  reads  the  average  daily  paper  in  which  crime  and  not  honesty 
is  chiefly  exploited  and  who  spends  his  leisure  on  the  street  and  in  the 
"  nickelettes "  and  cheap  theaters, — has  a  pretty  small  chance  in  the 
world  compared  with  the  child  of  a  few  generations  ago,  who  walked 
a  mile  or  more  to  the  little  red  school  house  to  gain  what  learning  he 
could,  and  who  took  his  fair  share  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  family,  whether  that  family  lived  in  a  village  or  on  a  farm. 


TX  TE  ARE  all  famihar  with  the  saying,  "It  takes  only  three  gen- 
\/\'  erations  from  shirt-sleeve  to  shirt-sleeve."  If,  then,  the 
average  American  family  has  to  go  back  to  the  shirt-sleeve 
for  a  new  start  every  few  generations,  let  us  acknowledge  that  the 
best  energies  of  the  people  have  come  from  the  shirt-sleeve  foundation, 
and  frankly  say  that  it  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  place  to  start  in  life. 
Then,  through  the  medium  of  the  schools,  let  us  give  all  the  youth 
of  the  land  the  advantage  and  value  of  a  thorough  and  practical 
training  in  working  with  their  hands,  in  connection  with  the  academic 
school-work  that  is  now  given  them. 

A  child  may  have  cleverness  enough  to  superficially  commit  to 
memory  sufficient  facts  and  rules  to  enable  him  to  pass  examinations, 
and  yet  have  gained  nothing  of  real  value  in  the  development  of 
character  or  the  ability  to  cope  with  fife,  but  when  he  stands  at  a 
workman's  bench,  there  is  no  compromise  with  honest,  straight  and 
true  work.  He  must  do  his  very  best  if  what  he  makes  is  to  come 
together  and  stand  the  test  of  use.  If  he  endeavors  to  control  the 
product  of  the  soil,  he  must  again  do  honest,  true  and  straight  work, 
or  nature  will  get  the  best  of  him.  There  can  be  no  compromise  or 
negligence  here. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  the  manual  training  schools  is  that  they 
are  conducted  on  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  basis  and  deal 
with  mechanics  as  a  part  of  the  school  training  rather  than  a  definite 
preparation  for  earning  a  living  by  doing  adequate  work.  The  work 
would  be  better  done  by  a  farm  industrial  school  run  on  the  most 
practical  basis,  where  every  shop  and  industry  would  be  managed 
like  a  business,  and  where  the  scholars,  by  their  ability  and  industry, 
might  attain  not  only  a  recognized  standing  as  workers,  but  a  share 
in  the  management.  Under  such  a  system,  each  little  industry 
would  be  a  separate  enterprise,  and  yet  be  a  part  of  the  whole.  Each 
child  would  soon  feel  the  stimulus  of  dealing  with  real  life,  includ- 
ing laws,  government,  banking,  mechanics  and  agriculture  in  their 
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several  forms,  and  find  something  to  do  which  would  tax  all  his  powers 
and  give  him  a  real  interest  and  joy  in  work.  The  need  for  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  his  daily  occupation  would  give  a  new  value 
to  all  his  school  opportunities.  He  would  find  out  that,  whatever 
work  a  person  chooses  to  do  in  the  world,  it  will,  if  he  give  it  his  very 
best  efforts  and  attention,  broaden  out  as  he  goes  forward,  until  that 
which  at  first  seemed  so  simple,  really  extends  to  the  very  horizon  of 
fife.  Such  a  school,  giving  so  many  opportunities  for  diversity  of 
occupation,  would  tend  above  all  things  to  develop  initiative  and  self- 
rehance.  Under  such  a  system  of  training,  each  child  would  be  apt 
to  find  himself;  that  is,  find  what  particular  calling  in  Ufe  he  was  best 
fitted  to  fill. 

ALL  this  may  sound  very  radical,  and  I  admit  that  all  reforms 
should  be  moderate  and  not  shock  too  much  the  estabhshed 
conditions  of  things.     Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  most 
of  the  desired  results  could  be  accomphshed  in  half  of  the  year.     Let 
us  then  consider  the  year  divided  into  equal  parts,  from  November 
fifteenth  to  April  fifteenth,  the  city  schools  to  be  conducted  just  as  they 
are  now,  that  is,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  training  the  intellect. 
When  a  child  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  he  would  have  the 
privilege  of  going  to  a  farm  industrial  school  from  April  fifteenth  to 
November  fifteenth,  where  he  would  choose  or  be  assigned  to  learn 
some  trade,  including  agriculture.     Two  or  three  hours  each  day 
might  be  given  to  school  study  of  a  kind  directly  related  to  his  work 
and  to  the  life  about  him.     But  work  and  play  at  this  summer  school 
would  be  so  arranged  and  modified  as  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
physical  development  for  each  individual.     As  to  the  domestic  side, 
I  would  have  the  students  housed  in  little  family  groups,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  each  child  to  do  part  of  the  house  or  camp  work,— 
boys  and  girls  both  being  taught  how  to  cook  in  the  most  economical 
and  scientific  way.     Entirely  aside  from  the  other  advantages  of  the 
school,  I  believe  that  one  generation  of  such  domestic  training  for 
the  half  of  each  year  would  do  more  than  a  century  of  legislation 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  cases  in  the  divorce  courts  and  raising 
in  every  way  the  standard  of  the  home. 

The  idea  of  the  farm  industrial  school  is  not  new.  It  has  worked 
well  in  educating  the  negroes  and  Indians  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and 
Tuskegee,  and  in  giving  a  chance  for  decent  citizenship  to  the  street 
waifs  at  Freeville,  in  the  George  Junior  Repubhc  and  elsewhere. 
Why  not  try  it  with  our  own  children,  for  whom  we  naturally  wish 
the  best  ?  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  best  of  man- 
kind have  come  from  this  sort  of  training,  and  we  are  at  last  awaken- 
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ing  to  the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  make  pkice  for  it  in  our 
own  school  system,  if  we  are  to  attain  the  best  development  of  whirii 
our  people  are  capable. 

AVliile  such  a  school  system  may  be  expensive  to  establish,  it  will 
not  necessarily  be  costly  to  maintain,  as  the  industries  will  largely 
support  the  students.  If  fresh  country  air  and  freedom  are  good  for 
little  children,  how  much  more  important  are  the  healthy  country 
influences  and  activities  for  those  of  larger  growth, — boys  and  girls 
who  now  spend  their  idle  summer  hours  in  the  streets  getting  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief  and  not  infrequently  learning  to  be  criminals  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  attractive  within  their  view.  If  a  great 
city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  would  add  a  thorough  farm  industrial 
school  plan  to  the  already  well-managed  school  system,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  gain  would  be  so  great  as  to  fully  justify  the  propor- 
tionate additional  expense.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  needed,  and  its  effect  would  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  our  social  life. 

Our  present  school  system  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  the  count- 
ing-house, the  store,  the  shop,  and  the  mill.  If  for  any  reason  their 
occupation  fails  them  in  after  life,  they  have  no  other  resources,  they 
have  no  knowledge  or  wish  to  return  to  the  soil,  nor  would  they  be  of 
any  use  there.  From  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  there  comes  the 
complaint  that  there  are  not  enough  hands  to  till  the  soil  or  gather 
the  crops, — and  yet  a  part  of  the  city  population  is  at  the  starvation 
point  much  of  the  time.  We  cannot  expect  the  foreign  countries 
always  to  supply  the  energy  for  the  farm,  as  they  are  so  largely  doing 
now,  or  can  we  get  the  best  agricultural  results  without  putting  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  best  native  ability  into  it.  I  beheve  there  is  no 
channel  by  which  the  country  can  be  supplied,  and  the  congestion 
of  the  cities  relieved,  so  potent  with  regard  to  results  as  this  system 
of  industrial  farm  schools  would  be.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
farm  is  the  best  place  to  train  people  for  real  life  and  work  is  amply 
proved  by  the  large  number  of  country-bred  boys  and  girls  who  find 
their  way  to  the  cities  and  dominate  in  business  and  in  the  affairs  of 
city  life. 

ANOTHER  point  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a  nation  is  that, 
as  things  are  now  arranged,  there  is  no  time  either  in  the  home 
or  in  the  school  for  any  proper  physical  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  land.  Just  at  the  time  that  they  need  a  lot  of  out- 
door life  and  systematic  muscular  exercise,  we  shut  them  up  in 
a  school  for  six  hours  a  day  and  require  so  much  home  study  that  there 
is  almost  no  freedom  left  for  outdoor  life.  Even  the  little  time  that 
is  left  is  usually  neglected  by  parents  and  teachers  alike, — and  is  too 
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frequently  wasted  by  the  child.  No  wonder  our  children  grow  up 
anaemic  and  that  consumption  has  become  the  white  man's  curse. 
The  neglect  of  the  parents  comes  not  only  from  ignorance,  but  from 
lack  of  time  to  devote  to  the  family.  So  it  must  become  the  duty  of 
the  schools  to  improve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  children  if  the 
American  people  are  to  maintain  an  adequate  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  standard. 

A  child  of  almost  any  age  intensely  enjoys  doing  things  and  help- 
ing to  make  things.  This  is  the  time  to  let  him  have  free  scope  to 
test  the  world,  to  let  him  experiment  with  everything  and  to  teach 
him  thoroughness  and  industry.  Habits  formed  in  childhood  be- 
come part  of  the  character.  Association  with  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  strengthen  the  appreciation  of  the  moral  law  and 
broadens  the  field  of  thought  and  research  leading  naturally  to  the 
proper  use  of  books.  We  need  only  to  watch  a  child  to  see  how 
nature  teaches;  the  smallest  infant  has  joy  in  experimenting  with  his 
muscles  and  this  joy  in  the  body  continues  through  all  childhood. 
But  alas!  instead  of  seeing  in  it  nature's  method  of  development,  we 
have  practically  written  over  the  portals  of  all  our  schools — "He 
who  enters  here  leaves  all  joy  of  his  body  behind  him." 

THERE  is  one  city  of  the  Union,  the  National  Capital,  where 
these  principles  of  education  could  easily  be  put  in  force  and 
where  every  item  of  success  attained  would  be  constantly  before 
the  whole  American  people.  The  question  of  education  is  essentially 
a  national  question  and  the  government  has  made  many  attempts 
to  better  the  conditions  and  solve  some  of  its  besetting  problems. 
There  is  now  a  strong  move  to  estabhsh  a  National  University  after 
a  century  of  waiting  for  a  leader  of  the  project.  The  time  has  not 
been  lost,  for  we  have  made  many  experiments  during  the  interval 
since  Washington  left  a  fund  of  money  to  carry  out  this  idea.  We 
have]  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  data  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  considering  the  plans  for  a  National  University.  Let  them 
be  well  studied  before  setting  up  the  outline  for  its  organization. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  break  away  from  the  domination  of  that  kind 
of  scholasticism  which  confines  like  bands  of  iron  the  most  of  our 
educational  institutions,  and  let  us  make  this  university  solidly  and 
broadly  based  on  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  to  lead  each  and 
every  one  of  the  citizens  to  a  higher  and  better  appreciation  of  the 
great  opportunity  that  results  from  citizenship  in  our  free  land,  and 
to  make  each  individual  unit  count  for  the  maximum  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  nation. 
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WHY  THE  HANDICRAFT  GUILD  AT  CHIP- 
PING CAMPDEN  HAS  NOT  BEEN  A  BUSINESS 
SUCCESS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 

NE  learns  with  regret  of  the  decline  of  the  Guild  of 
Handicraft  at  Campden,  England.     Much  has  been 
written  about  this  enterprise,  of  its  ideals,  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  found  in  its  shops  and  of  the  social  problem 
that  it  was  trying  to  solve.     It  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  twenty  years.     It  was  in  a  prosperous  condition 
at  the  time  it  gave  up  its  shops  in  London,  and  ventured 
out  into  the  country.     It  was  a  development  from  a  class  in  designs, 
coming  about  through  a  desire  to  make  some  practical  appHcation  of 
the  teaching.     An  opportunity  came  in  which  the  workers  cooperated 
in  the  decoration  of  a  hall.     The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  definite 
organization,  the  enterprise  grew  apace  from  a  handful  of  workers 
to  a  large  workshop  or  series  of  shops.     In  the  first  years  of  its 
work  the  Guild  came  closer  to  the  idea  impHed  by  the  word  Guild 
than  it  has  since,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  Hterature  on  the  work 
of  the  shops  and  from  the  word  of  those  connected  with  the  venture. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  I  beUeve,  a  reorganization 
was  effected  on  a  basis  that  excited  considerable  interest.     It  was 
incorporated,  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  with  a  number  of  unique 
provisions  in  its  constitution.     Briefly:— Each  workman,  or  Guilds- 
men  as  they  were  called,  contributed  a  certain  specified  sum,  one  or 
two  shillings,  from  his  weekly  wage  to  the  capital  of  the  concern,  re- 
ceiving in  return  a  share  of  stock  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  his  contributions 
amounted  to  five  dollars.    The  idea  sought  was  to  give  the  actual  work- 
ers a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the  business  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose, in  time,  of  leaving  its  management  largely  in  their  hands.     It 
was  necessary  for  a  man  to  work  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  shops 
before  he  was  eligible  for  election  to  the  Guild  membership,  and, 
according  to  the  rules,  he  could  not  thereafter  be  arbitrarily  dis- 
charged.    The  workers  were  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
at  all  times  through  the  election  at  stated  intervals  of  a  labor  d&rector 
on  the  board  of  managers.     The  workers  also  shared,  of  course,  in 
any  dividends  that  were  declared.     It  was  expected  through  the  above 
plan  that  the  members  would  evince  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
in  the  work  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Guild  moved  from  its  London 
shops  out  into  the  country.  An  old  silk  mill  was  leased  in  Chipping 
Campden,  a  town  of  many  rare  old  charm,  in  Gloucester,  on  the  fine 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  A  salesroom  was  established  in 
Brooks  Street,  London.     At  Campden,  in  the  country  air,  where 
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each  man  might  have  his  own  cottage  with  a  garden,  where  the  work 
was  done  in  large  well  lighted  shops,  it  was  hoped  that  the  ideals 
of  the  Guild  might  be  more  fully  realized  than  in  the  city. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  shops  were  jewelry  working,  silver- 
smithing,  enamehng,  cabinet  making,  iron  working  and  printing. 
Here,  under  the  name  of  the  Essex  Press,  was  continued  the  work 
that  William  Morris  built  up  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  in  Hammersmith. 
His  presses  were  removed  to  Campden  and  ^vith  them  came  some  of 
the  workmen  who  were  associated  with  Morris.  What  a  charm 
this  name  has,  by  the  way.  AVherever  you  talk  with  a  Morris  work- 
man, and  I  have  talked  mth  a  number  of  them  at  one  time  or  another, 
you  will  find  a  man  who  speaks  of  his  old  employer  with  actual  rever- 
ence. He  was  loved  by  every  man  who  worked  for  him  and  when 
he  passed  away  he  left  a  big  void  in  many  Hves.  His  men  are  scat- 
tered now,  and  work  because,  perforce,  we  must  all  work,  but  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  incentive,  the  same  real  enthusiasm.  One  and 
all  his  workmen  live  back  in  the  "good  old  days,"  as  they  call  them, 
pegging  along  at  their  present  "jobs"  because  bread  and  butter  must 
be  provided.     The  joy  of  work  has  passed  away. 

DISKING  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five  I  spent  some  time 
at  the  bench  in  the  shops  of  the  Guild  at  Campden  and  was 
much  interested  in  observing  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
plan  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
fifty  workers  and  apprentices  employed,  good,  thoroughly  trained 
craftsmen  all  for  them,  many  of  them  having  been  associated  with 
the  Guild  for  several  years,  some  of  them  from  the  start.  The  con- 
ditions for  work  were  good,  even  though  the  hours  were  rather  long. 
Fancy  an  American  workman  putting  in  an  hour  before  breakfast! 
"If  I  am  going  to  work  before  breakfast,"  said  Art  emus  Ward, — 
"I  want  my  breakfast  first."  In  much  of  the  work  considerable 
liberty  was  allowed  the  workmen  in  the  execution  of  the  designs  fur- 
nished him,  and  it  was  hand  work  throughout  except  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  machine  might  tide  over  some  of  the  drudgery 
involved.  The  environment  was  of  the  best,  sunshine  and  flowers,— 
and  will  one  ever  forget  the  charm  of  the  old  leaded  glass  windows 
with  the  mottled  spots  of  sunlight  across  the  floor  of  the  shops! — 
the  gardens  at  the  rear,  the  quaint,  rambling  village  street  with  its 
little  market  hall  and  stone  roofed  houses.  Under  the  circumstances 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  contentment  with 
men  interested  in  their  work  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  shop  itself. 
But  during  the  time  I  was  there  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  what  we  in  America  would  call  "knocking." 
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IT  MAY  be  interesting  to  seek  tlie  causes  of  the  Guild's  decline 
in  numbers  and  importance.  One  cause  no  doubt  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  its  work  is  no  longer  unique  in  character  of  design 
and  method  of  production.  There  are  many  competing  organiza- 
tions and  firms  doing  equally  good  work.  During  its  early  days  there 
was  little  competition  in  the  line  of  the  work  done.  Again, — it  came 
into  being  at  a  time  when  Morris  and  his  associates  were  arousing 
interest  in  a  better  and  more  thoroughly  made  product. 

But  the  chief  cause  is  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Today 
I  found  one  of  the  old  Guildsmen  in  the  heart  of  London,  down  a 
crooked  street,  under  an  arch,  up  a  rickety  flight  of  steps  in  the  court, 
— and  at  the  top  you  must  look  out  or  you  will  bump  your  head.  He 
was  working  at  his  bench  and  we  enjoyed  a  long  chat  together.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  detail  bench  gossip;  but  as  his  views  coincided 
with  my' own  observations  I  beheve  it  is  well  to  express  them.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  question  the  motives  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Guild ;  it  may  be  assumed  without  doubt 
that  they  were  of  the  highest.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Guild 
was,  in  its  constitution,  at  any  rate,  offering  an  unique  solution  of 
the  labor  question,  it  is  quite  proper  to  seek  a  reason  for  its  loss  of 
prestige.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  business  enterprise  and,  in  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  was  conducted  on  lines  not  essentially  different  from 
any  other  business.  There  is  Httle  difference  between  "inviting"  a 
workman  to  resign  and  "giving  him  the  sack."  The  payment  of  a 
percentage  of  the  weekly  w^age  into  the  capital  of  the  concern  was  not 
voluntary;  it  was  deducted  from  the  wage.  As  many  of  the  workers 
found  themselves  in  time  with,  to  them,  substantial  sums  of  money 
involved  with  no  return  in  dividends  from  the  investment,  this  again 
was  a  contributary  cause  for  discontent.  Moreover  the  organization 
of  the  managing  board  and  the  voting  power  were  so  adjusted  that 
the  voice  which  the  workmen  were  assumed  to  have  in  the  business 
was  more  fiction  than  fact.  Now  the  average  British  workman 
believes  that  he  is  a  socialist;  he  is  blunt  of  speech  too  and  likes  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  workmen  at  Campden  felt  that  the  social- 
istic ideals  of  the  Guild  were  well  enough  on  paper,  but  that  they 
were  not  practiced  in  fact.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Guild  had 
abandoned  its  scheme  of  cooperation  three  years  ago  and  frankly 
organized  on  a  sound  business  basis  it  might  still  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Cooperation  that  does  not  cooperate  breeds  discontent 
among  those  who  are  cooperated  upon.  Shop  jealousies  and  petty 
bickerings  would  have  disappeared  if  some  of  the  inoperative  items 
of  the  Guild's  ideal  constitution  had  been  laid  aside. 
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A  BANK  BUILT  FOR  FARMERS:  LOUIS  SUL 
LIVAN  DESIGNS  A  BUILDING  WHICH  MARKS 
A  NEW   EPOCH  IN   AMERICAN    ARCHITEC- 
TURE: BY  CARL  K.  BENNETT 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  description  of  the  remarkable  building  designed  by- 
Mr.  Louis  Sullivan  for  the  National  Farmers  Bank  of  Owatonna  was  written  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bank.  The  article  is  significant  in  a  number  of  ways,  first,  in  the  impres- 
sion it  gives,  however  unintentionally,  of  the  progressiveness  and  intelligence  of  the  bank 
officials  in  taking  into  account  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  their  prosperous  farmer- 
patrons,  and  insisting  upon  having  a  building  that  would  not  only  be  beautiful,  but  which 
would  also  express  the  character  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on  within  its  walls  and  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  environment  in  which  it  stands.  Second,  it  is  the  first  instance 
that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  The  Craftsman  of  a  client  being  so  completely  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  an  architect  has  expressed  the  idea  that  he  himself  has  had  in  mind  that 
he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  tell  the  world  at  large  just  how  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
man  who  embodied  in  brick,  wood  and  stone  a  more  or  less  vague  ideal  of  possible  beauty 
and  fitness.  The  Craftsman  has  long  been  interested  in  the  vital  work  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
doing,  and  we  are'glad  of  the  opportunity  to  print  so  delightful  a  tribute  to  his  courage 
and  initiative  in  design  and  his  power  of  achievement.) 

jHE  natural  industry  of  Southern  Minnesota  is  agri- 
culture. Here  diversified  farming  and  the  cooperative 
creamery  have  brought  prosperity.  In  the  midst  of 
this  favored  farming  country  lies  the  County  of  Steele, 
which  boasts  of  producing  a  larger  amount  of  the 
best  butter  per  square  mile  of  area  than  any  other 
county  in  the  world.  The  county  seat  is  the  beautiful 
Httle  city  of  Owatonna,which  is  not  much  given  to  manufacturing, 
but  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  contiguous  farming  country 
for  its  prosperity.  The  population  of  both  city  and  county  is  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  races. 

The  National  Farmers  Bank  of  Owatonna  was  established  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Bennett,  who  is  today,  as  he  was  then, 
its  president.  This  bank  began  in  a  very  small  way,  but  prospered 
with  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  country.  With  increasing  busi- 
ness came  the  natural  need  for  a  larger  and  more  convenient  banking 
room,  and  the  officers  of  the  bank  not  only  felt  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quate and  practical  housing  for  its  business,  but  also  desired  to  fur- 
nish its  patrons  with  every  convenience  that  was  necessaiy  and  inci- 
dent to  its  environment.  But  this  was  not  all.  They  believed  that 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  character  of  their  business  in  the  form 
of  a  simple,  dignified  and  beautiful  building  was  due  to  themselves 
and  due  to  their  patrons,  through  whose  generous  business  coopera- 
tion had  been  made  possible  the  financial  preparation  for  a  new 
building.  Further  than  that,  they  beheved  that  a  beautiful  business 
house  would  be  its  own  reward  and  that  it  would  pay  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view  in  increased  business. 

The  layout  of  the  floor  space  was  in  mind  for  many  years,  but 
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A  BANK  BUILT  FOR  FARMERS 

the  architectural  expression  of  the  business  of  banking  was  probably 
a  thing  more  felt  than  understood.  Anyhow,  the  desire  for  such 
expression  persisted,  and  a  pretty  thorough  study  was  made  of  exist- 
ing bank  buildings.  The  classic  style  of  architecture  so  much  used 
for  bank  buildings  was  at  first  considered,  but  was  finally  rejected 
as  being  not  necessarily  expressive  of  a  bank,  and  also  because  it  is 
defective  when  it  comes  to  any  practical  use. 

Because  architects  who  were  consulted  preferred  to  follow  prece- 
dent or  to  take  their  inspiration  "from  the  books,"  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  search  for  an  architect  who  would  not  only  take  into  con- 
sideration the  practical  needs  of  the  business  but  who  would  heed 
the  desire  of  the  bank  officers  for  adequate  expression  in  the  form 
of  the  building  of  the  use  to  which  it  would  be  put.  This  search  was 
made  largely  through  the  means  of  the  art  and  architectural  maga- 
zines, including  The  Craftsman,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some 
architect  whose  aim  it  was  to  express  the  thought  or  use  underlying 
a  building,  adequately,  without  fear  of  precedent, — like  a  virtuoso 
shaping  his  material  into  new  forms  of  use  and  beauty.  From  this 
search  finally  emerged  the  name  of  one  who,  though  possibly  not 
fully  understood  or  appreciated  at  first,  seemed  to  handle  the  earth- 
old  materials  in  virile  and  astonishingly  beautiful  forms  of  expression. 
The  work  and  personaHty  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  was 
then  carefully  investigated,  with  the  result  that  he  was  the  man 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  adequate  expression  of  banking 
in  this  new  bank  building.  How  well  Mr.  SuUivan  did  this  work  is 
partially  revealed  by  the  photographic  illustrations,  but  the  best 
evidence  is  the  increasing  dehght  of  the  owners  in  the  use  of  the 
building. 

SINCE  more  land  was  available  than  was  needed  for  strictly  bank- 
ing purposes, — amounting  in  all  to  sixty-eight  feet  west  front- 
age and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  south  frontage, — the 
problem  resolved  itself  into  the  construction  of  a  "monumental** 
bank  building,  occupying  sixty-eight  feet  square  on  a  corner,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  so  as  to  produce  a 
reasonable  cash  revenue,  by  utilizing  it  for  two  shops,  fifteen  office 
units  and  a  small  warehouse,  all  a  part  of  the  same  building  and  there- 
fore entirely  harmonious  in  design,  material  and  construction. 

Reddish  brown  sandstone  forms  the  base  of  the  entire  building; 
above  this,  Oriental  bricks  in  soft  and  variegated  colors  are  used 
for  the  walls.  These  bricks  are  laid  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  every 
fifth  course  a  header  course  and  with  raked-out  joints.  A  wide 
band  of  polychromatic  terra  cotta  (chiefly  Teco  green)  and  a  narrow 
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band  of  glass  mosaic  in  high  color  "frame  in"  the  bank  exterior, 
which  is  further  enriched  by  corner  ornaments  and  a  cornice  of 
brown  terra  cotta.  The  two  massive  brick  arches  enclose  stained 
glass  windows  which  have  a  general  effect  of  rich  variegated  green. 
The  shop  and  ojBBce  portion  oi  the  building  is  notable  for  its  piers  of 
rich  brown  terra  cotta,  enlivened  with  ornaments  of  Teco  green  and 
bright  blue.  The  color  effect  of  the  exterior  is  hard  to  describe  for 
it  has  something  of  the  color  quality  of  an  old  Oriental  rug, — that  is, 
all  the  colors,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  blend  into  a  general  im- 
pression of  soft  red  and  green,  while  at  close  range  they  maintain 
their  strong  and  beautiful  individuality.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
gives  at  once  the  impression  of  strength  and  solidity  as  well  as  beauty. 
Above  all,  it  suggests  "bank" — a  safe  place  for  keeping  money  and 
valuables. 

Within,  a  floor  of  plain  green  tile  is  laid  over  all.  The  wain- 
scoting is  made  of  Roman  bricks  of  a  rich  red  color,  capped  with  an 
ornamental  band  of  green  terra  cotta.  The  counters  and  partitions 
are  of  these  same  red  Roman  bricks  capped  with  green  terra  cotta, 
and  the  counter  tops  and  deal  plates  are  of  Belgian  black  marble. 
Above  the  wainscoting  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  a  glory  of  luxuriant 
color  and  form.  The  colors  of  early  spring  and  autumn  predomi- 
nate, with  a  steadying  note  of  green  throughout  the  entire  scheme.  The 
woodwork  is  all  of  quarter-sawed  white  oak,  laid  in  broad  smooth 
surfaces  and  panels  and  finished  in  Craftsman  style,  which  gives 
the  wood  a  soft  brown  tone  in  which  there  is  a  subtle  undertone  of 
green.  The  furniture  is  Craftsman  throughout  and  is  all  of  oak 
finished  to  match  the  woodwork. 

In  addition  to  the  most  complete  modern  equipment  for  the  trans- 
action of  banking  business,  the  building  contains  a  somewhat  unusual 
Farmers'  Exchange,  a  Women's  Room  and  a  Consultation  Room. 
The  Farmers'  Exchange  Room  is  finished  with  white  glazed  tile  walls, 
green  tile  floor,  and  a  ceiling  of  leaded  glass  panels  set  between  heavy 
oaken  beams.  Along  the  walls  are  comfortable  built-in  seats  covered 
with  Craftsman  cushions.  This  room  is  intended  for  the  private 
use  of  farmers  in  their  business  meetings  and  is  used  also  as  a  con- 
venient meeting  place  for  business  or  social  engagements.  The 
Women's  Room  is  intended  as  a  rest  room  for  the  farmers'  wives 
and  children  and  is  somewhat  more  homelike  than  the  room  for  men, 
as  it  shows  a  warmer  and  richer  color  scheme  and  is  provided  with 
high-back  settles,  low  rocking-chairs  and  small  tables  and  writing 
desks.  The  President's  Room  is  finished  wholly  in  wood  and  is 
charming  in  its  friendly  simplicity  of  oak  paneling.  It  is  fitted  with 
a  Craftsman  ofiBce  desk  and  swivel-chairs  upholstered  in  soft  dull-red 
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leather.  The  Consultation  Room  is  advantageously  located  between 
the  officers,  platform  and  the  President's  Room,  and  is  used  for  private 
business  conferences.  It  is  finished  in  oak  throughout,  like  the 
President's  Room,  and  is  furnished  with  a  big  Craftsman  desk,  com- 
fortable office  chairs,  and  a  settle  well  filled  with  Craftsman  cushions. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  one  department  more  beauti- 
ful or  comfortable  than  another;  for  the  one  idea  that  dominated  the 
whole  plan  was  to  make  each  room  serve  just  as  well  as  possible  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  craftsmanship  displayed  in  the  construction,  fittings  and 
decoration  of  this  building  is  astonishingly  good  for  this  machine- 
made  age,  showing  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
golden  age  of  handicrafts.  Everything  is  of  special  design  and  was 
first  put  on  paper  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  Especially  notable  are  the  decora- 
tive effects  in  terra  cotta,  iron  and  plaster,  the  designs  for  which  were 
all  modeled  in  clay  and  then  taken  in  hand  by  the  various  craftsmen 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  finished  product.  Cast  iron  is  not  usually 
thought  of  as  a  good  medium  for  art  expression,  but  the  grilles  or 
wickets  and  the  electroliers  show  marvelous  taste  and  skill  in  shaping 
this  material  into  forms  that  are  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  that 
show  strong  individuality  in  design  and  handling.  Another  detail 
that  does  much  to  make  up  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  the  way  in 
which  color  has  been  used  on  the  walls  and  in  the  stained  glass  of 
the  windows.  The  general  eft'ect  is  warm,  rich  and  glowing  wnthout 
being  over-brilliant. 

The  owners  of  this  building  feel  that  they  have  a  true  and  lasting 
work  of  art — a  structure  which,  though  "built  for  business,"  will 
increase  in  value  as  the  years  go  by  and  which  will  be  as  adequate 
for  use  and  as  fresh  and  inspiring  in  its  beauty  one  hundred  years 
from  now  as  it  is  today. 


GOLD 

HAT  if  your  stronger  brother  go 
Before  you  up  the  hill. 
To  stake  his  claim  above  the  snow, 
Where  all  the  crags  are  still  ? 


W 


Many  a  man,  with  empty  hands 

Returning  old  and  poor, 
Has  found  a  fortune  in  the  sands 

Adrift  about  his  door! 

Aloysius  Coll. 
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AN  ARTIST'S  HOME  IN  JAPAN:  HOW  HELEN 
HYDE  HAS  MODIFIED  AN  EASTERN  EN- 
VIRONMENT TO  MEET  WESTERN  NEEDS  IN 
ITS  OWN  WAY:  BY  BERTHA  E.  JAQUES 

I  HERE  is  one  place  in  Tokyo,  not  mentioned  in  the 
^  guide  book,  which  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  have 
'  a  chance  to  see,  ana  that  is  the  home  of  Helen  Hyde, 
'the  San  Francisco  artist  whose  woodcuts  and  colored 
etchings  have  brought  her  renown  in  many  countries. 
It  is  in  a  district  known  as  Akasaka,  where,  aside 
from  a  few  foreign  embassies,  only  Japanese  archi- 
tecture exists  and  where  Japanese  life  is  practically  unchanged. 

Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  narrow  little  erratic  streets  of 
Japan,  which  run  in  all  directions  and  at  all  angles,  you  may 
think  your  jinrikisha  man  is  taking  you  down  some  private,  lane  to 
Number  Eight  Hikawa  cho.  Over  the  thick  green  hedge  on  either  side 
peer  curious  trees  and  tile  roofs  with  never  a  chimney  to  break  the 
ripple  of  their  curves.  You  are  wishing  you  might  see  all  the  fascin- 
ating things  that  must  be  hidden  by  the  hed^e  when  suddenly  your 
man-horse  drops  the  shafts  to  the  ground  in  front  of  a  high  wooden 
gate  with  hinges  and  pillar  tops  of  green  copper. 

Then  you  reaUze  the  advantages  of  the  jinrikisha,  or  kuruma  as 
the  Japanese  call  it,  when  your  horse  may  be  also  the  driver,  as  well 
as  the  groom,  and  even  your  guide.  He  opens  the  gate  and  in  the 
interval  of  being  rolled  in  over  a  fine  pebbly  walk,  you  get  again  the 
lane-like  effect.  A  low  moss  covered  stone  wall  on  either  side,  with 
ferns  in  every  crevice,  is  topped  by  a  narrow  bank  in  which  more 
ferns  cluster  around  the  base  of  trees.  If  it  is  early  spring,  the  glossy 
leaved  cameUia  is  starred  with  red  blossoms;  if  it  is  April,  the  cherry 
trees  are  heavy  with  pink  bloom. 

At  the  end  of  the  short  lane,  you  perceive  a  stone  torii,  or  gate, 
and  its  dupHcate  in  wood  just  beyond.  Moreover  there  are  carved 
stone  foxes  on  either  side,  and  the  stone  cistern  in  which  worshippers 
wash  their  hands  before  approaching  the  shrine.  And  there,  at 
the  end,  is  the  shrine  itself;  a  small  wooden  building  with  Hght  bars 
in  the  door  through  which  you  see  the  tiny  altar.  If  you  have  been 
visiting  the  temples  of  Japan,  you  recognize  all  these  things  as  be- 
longing thereto,  even  the  shimenawa,  or  rope  of  rice  straw  which  en- 
cirdes  the  huge  sacred  hinoki  tree — all  objects  of  veneration.  You 
wonder  at  the  presence  of  these  things  until  it  is  explained  that  they 
were  the  pioneer  possessors  of  the  land.  The  shrine  itself  is  known 
to  be  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  and  the  trees  were  even 
then  middle  aged.     No  Shinto  worshipper  now  clangs  the  bell  to 
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VIEW    OF    HELEN     HVUE  S    HOUSE    IN    THE    DIS- 
TRICT  KNOWN   AS  AKASAKA   IN  TOKYO,  JAPAN. 


A    CORNER   OF   THE    STUDIO,    LOOKING    OUT   INTO 
JAPANESE   GARDEN. 


IN   THE  DINING  ROOM   YOU   NOTICE  THE  INVASION 
OF   WESTERN  CONVENIENCES. 


THE  IlEAl'TV  AMI  SIMl'I.UTTV  OF  THIS  ROOM  ARE 
CONSriCUOUS  BOTH  IN  WALL  TREATMENT  AND 
FURNITURE. 
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get  the  attention  of  the  presiding  spirit  whose  abode  the  occupant  of 
the  land  is  bound  to  protect  and  repair. 

Turning  from  the  shrine  you  observe  the  house  which  Miss  H^de 
designed,  hidden  until  now  by  the  garden  fence  of  bamboo.  It  is  a 
two-story  structure  of  wood  in  its  natural  color,  gently  mellowed  by 
time  and  weather,  with  gray  tile  roof  broken  into  projecting  cun^es. 
There  seems  to  be  no  door;  only  light  wooden  bars  like  a  bird  cage. 
You  expect  the  kurumaya  to  clap  his  hands  in  native  fashion,  but  he 
calmly  pushes  a  button  and  you  recognize  the  invasion  of  foreign 
conveniences.  Almost  immediately  the  bars  part  and  slide  either 
side  of  what  looks  Uke  a  Japanese  doll.  A  toy  it  might  be,  bowing 
so  low  before  you,  but  in  reahty  it  is  Toyo,  the  httle  maid  who  asks 
you  in  a  soft  voice  to  "honorably  entering  deign." 

In  the  vestibule  you  leave  your  rubbers,  if  it  has  been  raining, 
which  it  frequently  does  in  Japan.  If  your  shoes  are  quite  clean, 
you  may  leave  them  on  and  enter  the  reception  hall,  for  Miss  Hyde's 
tatami,  or  fine  straw  mats,  are  covered  with  rugs.  The  first  object 
you  face  as  you  enter  is  a  large  flower  arrangement  of  pine,  the 
favorite  emblem  of  long  life.  Over  it  hangs  a  curious  and  fascinating 
piece  of  wood  done  into  lace  patterns  by  boring  insects,  forming  a 
background  for  large  ideographs  in  greenish  bronze ;  a  house  blessing 
it  may  be,  or  a  welcome  sign  to  the  guest.  There  is  only  time  to  observe 
a  table  and  chair  carved  in  lotus  designs  before  you  are  ushered  into 
the  drawing  room. 

FEW  foreigners  are  able  to  introduce  customary  comforts  with- 
out destroying  the  simplicity  of  Japanese  house  interiors.  But 
Miss  Hyde  seems  to  have  solved  this  problem.  Here  are  chairs, 
carved,  wicker  and  lacquer,  in  artistic  shapes, — some  of  them  de- 
signed by  Miss  Hyde,— and  a  carved  table,  all  of  Japanese  work- 
manship. But  they  keep  their  proper  places  and  do  not  disturb 
the  eye,  which  rests  on  the  plain,  brown,  pictureless  wall  and  low 
gray-brown  ceiling  of  natural  wood. 

There  are  two  tokonoma,  or  honorable  recesses.  In  one  stands  an 
old  Korean  cabinet  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  It  holds,  as  you 
may  have  a  chance  to  learn,  a  choice  collection  of  old  brocades,  em- 
broideries and  dyed  stuffs  in  kimonos,  priest's  robes  and  obi.  With 
her  models  arrayed  in  these  costumes,  many  of  them  old  and  rarely 
beautiful.  Miss  Hyde  can  reproduce  in  her  prints  types  long  since 
passed  away. 

In  the  other  recess  may  be  a  flower  arrangement  of  cherry,  or 
whatever  flower  is  then  in  season.  It  is  very  simple  and  looks  easy 
to  do,  but  Hondo  San  makes  it  her  Hfe  work  and  her  pupils  find  it 
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no  easy  task  to  please  her.  Each  week  she  arrives,  followed  by  a 
coolie  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  budding  branches  and  flowers  from 
which  she  selects  and  teaches  her  pupils  to  make  arrangements  for 
all  the  house.  Over  the  flowers  hangs  the  one  picture,  a  painting 
mounted  in  the  form  of  a  hanging  scroll  and  called  a  kakemono. 

That  only  candle  light  is  used  in  the  room  is  indicated  by  the 
four  tall  brass  andon,  or  floor  lanterns  in  lotus  designs,  with  globes 
of  white  silk.  There  is  a  large  brass  hibachi,  or  fire  box,  on  the  floor 
to  hold  coal  for  the  open  grate,  an  item  that  does  not  belong  to  Japan's 
list  of  comforts.  On  one  side  of  the  room  runs  an  outer  gallery 
enclosed  with  glass  shutters.  When  the  paper  shoji  and  the  outer 
wooden  amado  are  all  pushed  aside,  the  room  opens  Uke  a  porch 
on  a  garden. 

The  things  that  can  grow  in  the  Hmited  space  of  a  Japanese  gar- 
den are  unbehevable.  There  is  a  clump  of  bamboo ;  a  persimmon 
tree,  magnoUa,  camelhas,  cherries,  plums  and  fine-leaved  red  maple. 
Under  these  grow  bushes  of  azalea,  the  nanten  with  its  scarlet  berries 
and  the  yamabuki  with  its  briUiant  yellow  flowers.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  on  a  bench  of  gnarled  wood,  in  Japanese  pots  of  old 
blue  and  gray,  some  of  the  large  trees  are  repeated  in  miniature- 
pines,  firs,  and  an  icho  tree  which  look  centuries  old  though  only  a 
foot  or  two  high.  Perhaps  the  most  treasured  spot  in  the  garden  is 
a  bed  of  cowslips  which  made  a  long  journey  from  a  certain  home 
bed  in  Cahfornia.  There  are  other  reminders  of  home  in  the  chmb- 
ing  roses  and  wistaria  which  trail  over  a  bamboo  treUis. 

In  the  dining  room  there  is  a  departure  again  from  Japanese 
ideas  in  the  round  table,  the  black  lacquered  chairs  and  the  green 
rug  with  bamboo  designs  in  black.  No  light  is  softer  or  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye  than  that  which  comes  through  the  thin  Japanese 
paper  of  the  shoji.  When  this  falls  on  a  mellow  buff  wall,  nearly 
the  color  of  the  natural  pine  ceiUng,  the  effect  is  restful  indeed.  The 
green  of  the  rug  is  repeated  in  the  four  jusuma,  or  sUding  doors,  with 
their  designs  of  bamboo  on  a  gold  background.  The  scheme  ap- 
pears again  in  window  curtains,  dyed  after  Miss  Hyde's  design, 
which  includes  her  monogram.  This  is  also  dyed  in  the  garments 
of  her  servants,  appears  in  gold  on  her  kuruma  and  is  used  in  deco- 
rative effects  throughout  the  house. 

The  most  attractive  thing  about  the  bedrooms,  which  are  fur- 
nished as  is  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  straw  mats,  bamboo  and 
wicker  furniture,  are  the  jusuma.  Over  each  ebony  framed  panel 
of  cream-colored  Japanese  paper  riot  the  children  of  Miss  Hyde's 
prints.  She  has  put  them  there  with  all  the  dash  and  freedom  of 
the  old  Kano  school  of  painters,  which  excelled  in  brush  work. 
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BUT  the  most  interesting  room  in  this  charming  house  is  the 
studio  upstairs,  where  you  will  no  doubt  be  served  with  hon- 
orable tea  by  the  small  maid.  Here  you  will  immediately  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  things  achieved.  Simplicity  is  there  because  there 
is  no  superfluous  or  useless  thing.  The  press  is,  of  course,  what  she 
uses  for  printing  her  etchings;  the  brushes,  palette  and  paints  are 
for  oil  and  water  colors;  the  pile  of  wooden  boards  are  the  carved 
blocks  from  which  her  woodcuts  are  printed.  Indeed,  you  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  when  Maratta  San,  her  Japanese  printer,  is 
at  work,  seated  on  the  floor  in  native  fashion  with  cups  of  coloring 
matter,  many  brushes,  and  stacks  of  paper  around  him.  Here  he 
prints  under  Miss  Hyde's  supervision  until  an  edition  is  completed. 

UnUke  most  studios,  the  brown  walls  have  no  pictures;  only  the 
kakemono  in  the  tokonoma  behind  the  flower  arrangement.  Two 
sides  of  the  room  let  in  much  of  the  outdoors  through  the  shutters, 
which  have  small  panes  of  glass  instead  of  paper.  A  little  balcony, 
plant  laden,  looks  over  a  tiled  roof  into  the  group  of  trees  containing 
the  shrine.  You  will  wonder  which  is  more  charming:  the  house 
itself,  or  its  outlook  on  all  four  sides  into  trees  and  gardens. 

One  beauty  of  a  Japanese  house  is  its  adaptability  to  temperature. 
When  the  three  sets  of  shutters  are  closed,  the  winds  may  howl  and 
seek  in  vain  for  entrance.  The  house  is  solidly  shut  with  deaf  ears 
and  closed  eyes  to  outside  elements.  But  on  balmy  days,  when  our 
brick  and  mortar  shells  shut  out  the  sunshine,  this  Japanese  house 
may  be  opened  to  its  very  heart  with  only  a  tile  roof  on  its  head. 

So  Miss  Hyde  has  judiciously  blended  the  aesthetic  beauties  of 
Japanese  architecture  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  we  have 
grown  to  regard  as  necessary.  Amid  such  ideal  surroundings  she 
studies  the  people  and  sends  them  forth  to  many  countries  as  prints 
and  pictures  to  carry  a  message  of  the  beauty  of  Japan. 
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TEACHING  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  TO  PLAY: 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  FOLK 
DANCES,  GAMES  AND  FESTIVALS  BY  THE 
PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 

**A  fundamental  condition  for  the  perTnanent  development  of  a  free 
people  IS  that  they  shall  in  childhood  learn  to  govern  themselves, — 
self-government  is  to  be  learned  as  an  experience,  rather  than  taught 
as  a  theory.  Hence  in  a  permanent  democracy  adequate  playgrounds 
for  all  the  children  are  a  necessity.''^ 

-—Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

|HE  value  of  the  playground  as  a  training  school  for  the 
development  of  individual  character  and  of  those 
quahties  which  make  for  good  citizenship  is  some- 
thing which  the  American  people  are  only  just  be- 
ginmng  to  reahze.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do 
not  know  how  to  play.  We  have  worked  too  hard, 
grown  too  fast,  taken  ourselves  and  our  commercial 
success  too  seriously,  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  that  play  spirit 
which  has  done  so  much  toward  shaping  the  character  and  making 
the  history  of  other  nations  in  all  ages.  We  have  excitement,  plenty 
of  it,  and  certain  conventional  forms  of  amusement,  but  the  real 
spirit  of  play,  such  as  lay  behind  the  folk  games,  dances  and  festivals 
that  were  the  natural  expression  of  the  pleasurable  elements  in  Hfe 
to  the  people  of  older  countries  and  older  times,  has  been  almost 
entirely  lacking.  And  yet  we  once  had  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  days 
when  barn  raisings,  corn  huskings,  quilting  bees,  apple  parings  and 
other  primitive  diversions  that  made  play  out  of  work,  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  simple  social  life  of  our  forefathers,  who  brought 
to  this  new  country  a  recollection  of  the  games  and  festivals  in  their  old 
homes,  to  be  modified  or  added  to  as  the  exigencies  of  life  seemed 
to  demand, — until  that  life  began  to  move  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that 
everything  was  left  behind  save  the  desire  for  advancement  and  for 
gain. 

It  is  the  sign  of  a  return  to  more  wholesome  things  that  we  are 
at  last  beginning  to  realize  how  much  we  are  missing  that  is  worth 
while,  and  most  encouraging  that  this  realization  has  become  vivid 
enough  to  crystallize  into  a  definite  movement  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  more  normal  social  conditions.  At  present  this  movement  is 
embodied  in  the  Playground  Association  of  America, — an  organiza- 
tion of  which  President  Roosevelt  is  the  honorary  president  and 
which  includes  in  its  roll  of  members  some  of  the  soundest  thinkers 
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UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION  THE  FOREIGN  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  DANCED  THIS  FALL, 
AT  VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK,  THE  COUNTRY  DANCES 
OF    THEIR    NATIVE    LAND. 


Cmi.DKKN      MAK(IIIN{;     OT  T     TO     THE     CENTER     OF 
LAWN    EOK    THE    ITALIAN    DANCE. 


NEW  YORK  IMM1c;RANTS  IN  NATIVE  DANCES  AT 
VAN  CORTLANDT  I'ARK.  THE  WOMEN  IN  PEASANT 
DRESS,  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  GROUPED  IN  THE  BACK- 
GROUND. 
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and  most  energetic  workers  for  the  public  good  that  we  have  today. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  Association  is  summarized  in  the  quota- 
tion which  heads  this  article.  It  does  not  exist  to  provide  additional 
forms  of  amusement  for  children  and  young  people,  but  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  future  citizens  by  means  of  organized  play,  which  at  all 
times  has  been  practically  synonymous  with  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical  development. 

The  Second  Annual  Congress  of  the  Playground  Association  was 
held  in  New  York  early  in  September  and,  aside  from  the  encourag- 
ing showing  made  of  the  rapid  and  effective  spread  of  the  movement 
as  a  whole,  one  of  its  most  interesting  features  was  the  demonstration 
given  of  the  good  which  has  been  accomplished  within  a  very  short 
time  by  one  branch  of  its  many  activities.     About  a  year  ago  the 
Association  succeeded  in  making  the  national  and  folk  dances  of  dif- 
ferent countries  a  distinct  feature  of  the  physical  training  of  children  in 
the  pubHc  schools  of  New  York,  particularly  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  East  Side,  where  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  either  foreign-born  or  the  American-born  children  of 
foreign  parents.     The  teachers  have  found  that  one  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  training  of  these  children  for  future  citizenship  is 
the  racial  antagonism  that  so  often  manifests  itself  among   them. 
This  is  fostered,  rather  than  discouraged,  at  home  and  in  the  streets 
and  is  often  beyond  control  even  in  the  schoolrooms,  but  it  soon 
vanishes  when  all  share  in  the  dances  and  games  at  the  playground. 
Another  element  of  discord  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired American  ''smartness"  which  makes  them  ashamed  of  the 
old  fashioned  foreign  speech  and  ways  of  their  parents,  and  anxious 
to  forget,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  customs  of  the  old  country.     As 
the  denial  of  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  their  native  land  is  hardly 
the  best  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  sound  and  loyal  citizen- 
ship in  this  country,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  try  to  keep  ahve 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  a  kindly  memory  of  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, as  well  as  genuine  interest  and  respect  for  the  customs  and 
speech  of  their  parents  and  grandparents,  by  reviving  the  traditional 
games  and  dances  that  are  a  part  of  the  national  life  of  almost  every 
people  but  our  own. 

THE  work  was  done  quietly  and  unobtrusively;  sometimes  the 
newspapers  noticed  that  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to 
teach  dancing  in  the  public  schools,  but  outside  of  those  directly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  this  movement,  few  people  understood 
what  it  meant  or  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried  out  until 
there  appeared  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
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tember  twelfth,  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  ever  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  sloping  greensward,  quiet  lake  and  shady  trees.  Four  or 
five  hundred  children,  representing  nearly  every  nation  in  cosmopoUtan 
New  York,  were  dancing  upon  the  grass, — as  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  danced  at  home  upon  the  village  green, — the  folk 
dances  of  Germany,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Sweden  and  Hungary,  and  dancing  them  with  a  spirit, 
precision  and  verve  that  showed  the  most  complete  comprehension 
and  whole-hearted  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  dancers.  So  far 
as  was  possible,  each  one  of  the  national  dances  was  given  by  chil- 
dren of  that  nationality,  and  the  little  ones  wore  over  their  simple 
white  dresses  some  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national  costume. 
And  how  these  children  did  dance!  The  leader  of  the  orchestra  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  them  and  helped  them  all  he  could, 
for  he  stood  clear  of  his  men  and  devoted  his  baton  to  the  guidance 
of  the  little  dancers,  as  group  followed  group  in  quick  succession. 
The  spectators  too  shared  in  the  fun,  nodding  delighted  heads  and 
tapping  responsive  feet  to  the  familiar  rhythms,  and  rapturous  com- 
ments in  nearly  every  language  of  Europe  mingled  with  the  fre- 
quent applause.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  genuine. 
It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  spectacle,  but  the  most  complete  social 
enjoyment  in  which  everybody  shared,  old  and  young  alike,  and  the 
question  of  nationality  never  came  up  save  as  an  expression  of  whole- 
hearted admiration  and  goodwill. 

The  success  of  the  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph,  for  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  training  the  children  now  growing  up  among  us 
into  a  truer  social  spirit  that  these  dances,  games,  and  festivals  have 
been  organized  by  the  Playground  Association.  In  the  old  square, 
line  and  ring  dances  the  sense  of  a  common  enjoyment  belongs  to 
the  whole  group  and  each  person  contributes  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
ability  toward  the  success  of  something  in  which  all  are  equally 
interested.  Dancing  of  this  kind  is  rather  a  piece  of  well  organized 
"team  work"  than  an  individual  affair,  and  the  grace  and  agiUty 
of  each  dancer  is  brought  into  play  only  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  The 
whole  spirit  of  these  dances  is  directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  ball-room  or  dance  hall  of  today,  where  two  people  who 
like  to  dance  together  may  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own 
individual  enjoyment,  moving  with  a  monotonous  step  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  and  utterly  regardless  of  their  surroundings  or  of  the 
enjoyment  of  other  people.  To  realize  the  barrenness  of  it,  we  have 
only  to  compare  such  dancing  with  the  folk  dances  of  all  nations, 
which  are  not  only  a  complete  socialization  of  the  hour's  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  an  expression  of  no  mean  skill,  grace  and  agility,  but 
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also  have  a  significance  rooted  in  the  history,  customs,  traditions,  and 
even  rehgion  of  the  people, — for  long  after  the  original  meaning  of  the 
old  dances  symbolizing  worship,  love,  war,  the  chase,  the  sowing  of 
the  grain,  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  and  all  the  important  events 
that  went  to  make  up  Ufe,  had  vanished,  the  form  persisted  in  the  tra- 
ditional dances  and  games,  which  also  showed  the  survival  of  a  racial 
inheritance  of  physical  energy  and  skill. 

THE  significance  of  a  revival  of  such  dancing  in  this  day  and  time 
and  in  this  hard-headed  commercial  country  is  almost  beyond 
behef ,  for  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  have  lost 
something  in  allowing  the  old  social  spirit  that  made  possible  these 
folk  dances  and  games  to  lapse  into  disuse  shows  that  we  have  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  we  feel  the  need  of  it.  We  have  cheap  thea- 
ters, dance  halls,  professional  games  of  all  kinds  and  all  nianner  of 
trivial  or  vicious  means  of  excitement  or  amusement,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  contrast  these  with  the  magnificent  contests  of  strength,  skill 
and  endurance  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  the  Greek  youth ;  with  the  games  and  pageants  which  in  ancient 
Rome  were  as  necessary  as  bread  to  keep  the  people  contented,  and 
with  the  mediaeval  tournaments,  dances  and  athletic  contests  that  in- 
cluded knights  and  ladies,  burghers,  yeomen  and  peasants  in  a  com- 
mon spirit  of  holiday-making,  that  we  begin  to  realize  how  little  we 
have  that  is  worth  while,  aside  from  the  strenuous  and  more  or  less 
sordid  side  of  life  and  work.  In  a  less  commercial  age,  when  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  pubUc  recreation  was  recognized  as  seri- 
ously as  the  necessity  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  the  games  and 
festivities  reflected  the  general  activities  of  life,— and  also  the  work 
that  was  done  had  in  it  much  of  the  same  spirit  of  pleasure  and  vitaUty. 
If  you  doubt  this  recall  the  examples  of  art  and  craftsmanship  that 
those  centuries  have  left  us,  and  then  read  the  story  of  the  old  Guilds 
and  reahze  the  difference— the  appalling  difference— between  the 
Guild  games  and  festivals  and  the  pohtical  or  labor  picnic  of  today. 

The  case  is  not  overstated  in  an  able  presentation  of  the  modern 
need  for  this  kind  of  folk  games  and  dances  in  a  paper  read  at  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Playground  Association  by  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer, 
herself  an  active  worker  in  this  movement.  She  says  that  the  revival 
is  coming  about  in  answer  to  a  many  sided  need:  "First,  as  an  en- 
largement of  our  social  views,  a  sympathetic  bond  between  old  and 
new;  as  an  element  of  culture,  in  acknowledging  the  general  historic 
background  and  the  beauties  of  life  preserved  to  us  in  their  abiding 
forms;  as  new-old  material  bringing  the  inspiration  of  freshness  and 
simpUcity  into  the  field  of  physical  training;  as  organized  play  mate- 
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rial  with  subjects  of  a  pleasurable  and  suggestive  kind,  whose  first  in- 
tention and  purpose  are  of  a  socializing  and  humanizing  nature ;  last,  a 
restoring  to  us  of  an  almost  lost  inheritance  of  the  fundamental  values 
of  life  without  which  our  entire  social  structure  must  crumble  and 
fall." 

THE  same  wisdom  that  recognizes  the  present  and  future  signifi- 
cance of  training  the  children  who  will  one  day  help  to  make  up 
our  composite  nation  to  meet  together  on  a  common  ground  of 
social  enjoyment  and  to  move  rhythmically  side  by  side  in  the  spirited 
and  picturesque  figures  of  the  folk  dances,  is  also  expressing  itself  along 
the  broader  lines  of  general  athletic  training.  In  the  dancing,  the 
girls  receive  the  lion's  share  of  attention;  in  fact,  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  all  the  dancers  were  girls,  but  on  the  athletic  field  and  in  the 
playgrounds  the  boys  have  their  innings  and  learn  their  first  lessons 
of  manliness,  fair  play,  cooperation  and  the  sacrifice  of  individual  in- 
clinations to  the  general  good  of  the  group  or  the  team.  Some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  the  value  of  organized  and  directed  play,  for 
the  reason  that  self-reliance  and  the  power  of  initiative  are  more  likely 
to  be  developed  when  the  action  is  entirely  independent  than  when  it 
is  directed  by  the  controlling  will  of  some  experienced  person.  While 
that  is  doubtless  the  case  where  other  influences  tend  toward  the  right 
kind  of  physical  and  mental  development,  it  hardly  obtains  when  ap- 

{)Hed  to  the  children  of  the  crowded  districts  in  a  modern  city.  The 
essons  taught  by  the  street,  and  too  often  not  counteracted  at  home, 
are  hardly  those  of  manliness,  courage,  decency,  unselfishness  and  fair 
play,  and  even  if  some  effort  is  made  in  the  home  to  counteract  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  street,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent and  is  generally  ineffective  because  disobedience  and  decep- 
tion incur  no  heavier  penalty  than  a  possible  thrashing, — which  is 
soon  over  and  which  does  not  greatly  alter  the  viewpoint  of  the  aver- 
age boy.  Even  less  effective  are  the  lessons  of  the  schoolroom,  for 
every  unruly  and  wilful  boy  regards  the  teacher  as  his  natural  enemy 
and  his  whole  tendency  is  to  work  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the 
school  rather  than  bring  himself  into  voluntary  harmony  with  them. 

But  in  the  playground  it  is  different.  A  boy  can  be  a  leader  there 
only  because  he  fairly  wins  the  right  through  superior  strength  or 
agility.  There  is  a  husky  instructor  always  present  to  see  that  the 
weaker  ones  are  not  bullied  or  cheated  out  of  their  rights  and  that 
everybody  plays  fair,  as  good  sportsmen  should.  Moreover,  if  a  boy 
enjoys  the  freedom  of  the  playground  and  the  excitement  of  learning 
to  use  the  athletic  apparatus  and  to  play  the  various  games,  he  does 
not  want  to  be  debarred  from  it,  and  there  is  always  the  awful  possi- 
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bility  of  expulsion  from  the  playground  if  a  boy  makes  himself  too 
unpleasant  or  if  the  teacher  becomes  convinced  that  he  is  a  demoraliz- 
ing influence  to  the  other  boys.  So  he  learns  his  first  lesson  in  self- 
control, — for  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives,  self-interest,  is  enUsted 
on  the  side  of  fair  play  and  honest  behavior  in  the  ^ames  and  of  self- 
restraint  as  regards  the  cherished  privilege  of  bullying  those  younger 
than  themselves.  As  his  skill  develops,  it  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  team  work  required  in  the  more  complicated  games  and  so  he 
learns  to  subordinate  his  own  action  to  the  combined  action  of  the 
team  and  to  work  for  the  victory  of  the  team  rather  than  for  any  in- 
dividual triumph.  Thus  he  learns  the  lesson  of  cooperation  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  which  is  meant  for  the  good  of  the  whole  group.  In 
addition  to  these  lessons  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship, there  is  the  moral  effect  of  healthful  play  that  develops  a  whole- 
some capacity  for  enjoyment,  instead  of  the  reverse,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  boy  a  certain  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  in 
knowing  that  he  is  contributing  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  that  of 
others  instead  of  merely  sitting  still  and  watching  something  that  is 
done  for  his  amusement.  Also  the  right  kind  of  enjoyment  is  the  best 
possible  antidote  for  any  craving  for  the  wrong  kind.  As  Miss  Jane 
Addams  says :  "  We  cannot  imagine  a  young  athlete  who  is  running  to 
join  his  baseball  team,  wilHn^  to  stop  long  enough  in  a  saloon  that  he 
may  test  the  full  variety  of  dnnks  in  order  that  he  may  detect  the  one 
that  is  'doctored,'  although  that  is  a  common  sort  of  excitement  now. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  boy  who,  by  walking  three  blocks,  can  secure  for 
himself  the  deHcious  sensation  to  be  found  in  a  swimming  pool,  pre- 
ferring to  play  craps  in  a  foul  and  stuffy  alley." 

The  same  principle  that  healthful  and  well-directed  play  is  often 
the  best  kind  of  training  applies  equally  well  to  the  restlessness  and 
discontent  of  the  country  boy.  He  has  not  the  incentives  to  vice  that 
are  found  in  the  city,  but  he  is  apt  to  have  a  certain  mental  inertia  and 
indifference  to  his  surroundings  that  is  almost  equally  fatal  to  the 
right  kind  of  development.  Careful  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
country  child  plays  less  than  the  city  child  and  that  the  growing  boys 
and  girls  have  little  taste  or  inclination  for  athletics  of  any  description. 
The  Playground  Association  is  meeting  this  need  also  by  establishing 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  in  country  villages  and  the  effect  of 
this  training  in  developing  the  possibiHties  of  country  life  in  the  future 
are  almost  beyond  calculation.  It  is  a  good  work — that  of  teaching 
Americans  to  play — and  whether  the  play  takes  the  form  of  dancing, 
games,  athletic  exercises,  or  social  festivals,  it  means  a  sounder  and 
sweeter  national  life  when  the  generation  that  is  now  growing  up  shall 
form  the  great  body  of  citizens  of  this  land. 
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GREAT  FALLS:  THE  PIONEER  PARK  CITY  OF 
MONTANA:  BY  C.  H.  FORBES-LINDSAY 

REAT  FALLS  has  several  points  of  distinction  that 
might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  largest  cities.  The 
succession  of  cascades  through  which  the  Missouri 
River  flows  in  passing  its  site  affords  the  town  an 
aggregate  available  water  power  greater  than  any 
other  in  the  country.  These  falls,  together  with  the 
Giant  Springs,  comprise  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
West,  but  their  beauty,  like  that  of  Niagara,  is  destined  to  gradual 
destruction  as  the  application  of  the  water  to  commercial  purposes 
extends.  In  educational  faciUties  this  comparatively  small  town 
is  rich,  and  it  contains  nineteen  churches,  being  one  to  every  thousand 
of  its  population,  which  is  proportionally  twice  as  many  as  Chicago 
has  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  possessed  by  New  York. 

But  the  feature  in  which  Great  Falls  takes  the  greatest  pride 
and  that  which  justifies  its  claim  to  being  the  most  beautiful  city 
of  the  Northwest,  is  its  parking  system.  After  passing  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  treeless  country,  the  west-bound  traveler  comes 
with  dehghted  surprise  upon  this  orderly  httle  town  in  its  leafy 
setting.  The  railroad  station  and  yards,  which  are  usually  the 
ughest  part  of  a  Western  settlement,  here  have  been  converted  into 
a  place  of  beauty.  The  train  runs  through  an  avenue  of  trees  and 
deposits  one  at  a  vine-covered  building  that  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  usual  grimy  structure.  The  approach  to  the  station  on  the 
town  side  is  rendered  attractive  by  well  kept  grass-plots  and  flower 
beds,  through  which  are  broad  carriage  ways. 

This  approach  is  but  an  introduction  to  the  sylvan  beauty  of 
Great  Falls.  Extending  along  the  river  front  is  the  principal  park, 
its  natural  lovehness  enhanced  by  well-tended  lawns  and  artificial 
lakes.  This  wealth  of  woodland  in  the  desert  is  strongly  significant 
of  the  spirit  of  homemaking,  and  the  tree-Hned  streets,  with'  their 
pretty  villas  set  on  terraced  grass  plots,  seem  to  extend  a  silent  wel- 
come to  the  stranger. 

The  story  of  the  parking  of  Great  Falls  is  interesting,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  lesson  it  conveys  to  other  growing  centers,  but  also 
because  of  the  striking  example  it  presents  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  one  man  of  single  purpose.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
nowhere  can  such  a  man  exert  his  influence  more  potently  than  in 
a  Western  community. 

The  earlier  settlers  in  the  arid  regions  gave  no  thought  to  system- 
atic tree  planting,  because  they  considered  it  quite  impracticable. 
They  found  the  river  banks  fringed  with  cottonwood  and  willow 
and  here  and  there  a  small  plantation  on  some  bottom-land,  which 
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had  been  crudely  irrigated  by  a  "horseback  farmer"  in  order  to 
produce  a  forage  crop.  It  is  only  in  the  present  generation  that  the 
idea  of  raising  trees  on  "dry"  land  has  been  seriously  considered 
and  put  into  practice.  Great  Falls  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement. 
It  had  no  precedent  to  encourage  or  guide  it.  But  it  has  definitely 
solved  the  problem  and  has  proved  that  a  desert  city  may  be  made 
as  beautiful  and  comfortable  as  any  situated  in  the  humid  States. 
It  has  set  an  example  which  bids  fair  to  result  in  widespread  im- 
provement of  the  arid  areas. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  when  Paris  Gibson  and  his  faniily 
migrated  from  Minneapohs  to  Montana,  the  land  upon  which 
Great  Falls  now  stands  was  a  barren  tract  of  sand,  thinly 
covered  with  buffalo-grass  and  patches  of  sage  brush.  For  miles 
in  every  direction  the  country  was  devoid  of  human  habitation,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  rude  shelter  of  a  sheep  herder  or  the  solitary  shanty 
of  a  squatter.  When  Gibson  and  his  eldest  boy  plowed  a  furrow 
through  the  maiden  soil  to  mark  the  Hne  of  what  is  now  Center  Street, 
Great  Falls,  it  was  with  the  firm  behef  that  the  latent  power  in  the 
neighboring  river  would,  in  course  of  time,  make  a  great  city  of  their 
little  settlement. 

It  was  from  the  park  system  of  Minneapohs  that  Gibson  derived 
the  inspiration  which  prompted  him  to  attempt  tree  planting  in  his 
new  home.  He  broached  the  project  to  his  fellow  settlers,  but  they 
treated  his  suggestion  with  derision.  The  thing  had  never  been 
done;  therefore  it  could  not  be.  This  attitude  they  maintained  until 
it  was  absolutely  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  the  effort  of  this  one  individual  developed  into  a  municipal 
movement. 

Failing  to  find  sympathy  or  support  for  the  enterprise  among  his 
fellow  townsmen,  Gibson  determined  to  undertake  alone  what  he 
beheved  could  and  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  city. 
Regardless  of  the  gibes  of  skeptics,  Gibson  planted  a  number  of 
young  trees  upon  the  ground  along  the  river,  covering  a  tract  which 
is  now  included  in  Margaret  and  Whittier  Parks.  He  bore  unaided 
the  expense  and  care  of  looking  after  the  young  shoots,  and  many  a 
cynical  jest  was  aimed  at  the  cumbrous  tank  wagons  that  labor- 
iously supphed  them  with  scarcely  sufficient  dole  of  water.  They 
grew,  these  first  plantings  of  cottonwood  and  box-elder,  and  Gibson 
ventured  to  add  to  them  young  elms  and  ash.  No  such  trees  had 
ever  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  so  the  scoffers  were 
encouraged  to  predict  that  they  would  never  grow.  But  they  did, 
and  bircii  and  maple  and  oak  were  added  to  the  list,  and  flourished 
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like  the  rest.  Before  this,  however,  the  courageous  founder  of  the 
Great  Falls  park  system  received  the  recognition  that  his  enterprise 
and  persistence  deserved.  The  city  council  at  length  responded  to 
his  appeals  and  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  the  citizens  lent 
their  aid  to  the  movement.  The  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
were  for  many  years  pitifully  small,  and  even  now  are  none  too 
liberal,  but  compared  with  the  limited  resources  of  one  man,  the 
municipal  grants  were  magnificent  and  permitted  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  work  each  year.  If,  during  the  past  decade,  the 
citizens  of  Great  Falls  have  been  commendably  active  in  beautifying 
their  town,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  its  position  as  the  pioneer 
park  city  of  Montana  is  due  to  Paris  Gibson. 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Ransom  Cooper,  framed  and  urged  through  the  legislature  the 
law  creating  State  Boards,  which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  parking 
of  cities  on  a  sure  financial  basis.  A  brief  summary  of  this  measure 
may  be  of  interest  and  should  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  States  which 
have  no  such  legislation  on  their  statute  books.  Th€  board  of  park 
commissioners  for  a  city  of  the  first  class  consists  of  six  persons, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city 
as  an  ex-officio  member.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  the 
board  is  authorized  to  lay  out  and  maintain  parks,  parkways,  drives, 
and  shaded  walks  in  the  city;  to  cultivate  and  maintain  trees,  bowers 
and  plants  in  the  grounds  under  its  control,  and  to  make  regulations 
for  the  use  and  protection  of  such  property.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
frame  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  such  birds  and  animals  as  may 
be  confined  in  the  parks  or  permitted  to  make  their  natural  homes 
there.  The  board  has  the  right  to  provide  penalties  for  violations 
of  its  regulations  and  to  employ  for  their  enforcement  the  same 
machinery  as  is  used  for  the  enforcement  of  city  ordinances.  The 
board  is  permitted  to  employ  and  control  its  own  laborers  and  forest- 
ers. It  may  lease  park  lands  if  unimproved.  It  may  raise  by 
taxation,  through  the  city  council,  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  its 
expenses,  such  tax  levy  not  to  exceed,  however,  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  taxable  city  property. 

THE  street  improvement  of  Great  Falls  consists  of  bordering 
the  sidewalks  with  strips  of  lawn  eight  feet  wide,  and  planting 
a  row  of  trees  along  tne  middle  of  each  strip.  When  com- 
pletely parked,  the  street  has  two  belts  of  lawn  and  two  rows  of  trees 
on  each  side,  forming  a  pleasant  vista  up  and  down  the  sidewalk. 
The  trees  used  are  chiefly  white  elm,  green  ash  and  cottonwood. 
Norway  maple  has  also  been  employed  with  success. 
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BLACK  LOCUST,  THREE  YEARS  OLD:  CLIMATE  AND 
SOIL  OF  THE  ARID  REGION  ARE  WELL  ADAPTED  TO 
THIS    TREE. 
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AUTIKICIAI.    l.AKKS    ADH    T()    THK    liEAL'TY    OF 
THK     I'AKKS     AND     KACIMTATK     IRRIGATION. 

PICTURESQUE  EFFECTS   ARE  SECURED  BY  THE 
USE   OF    UNTRIMMEIi    WOOD    ANfl    BOULDERS. 
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A  WELL-WOODED  FARM  ON  WHICH  HOUSE  AND  OUT- 
BUILDINGS   ARE   PROTECTED   FROM    WIND   AND    SUN. 

WITH  PROPER  CARE  THE  TREES  AND  GRASS  CAN  BE 
KEPT  AS  FRESH  AND  FLOURISHING  AS  ANY  IN  OUR 
EASTERN    STATES. 


TREE-PLANTING  WORKS  THE  GREATEST  CHANGE 
IN    THE  CHARACTER   OF   THE   LANDSCAPE. 


THE   TREELESS    TOWN    HAS    A    BARE   AND   SUN- 
I5AKEI)   APPEARANCE. 


A  PIONEER  PARK   CITY 

When  the  majority  of  lot  holders  on  a  street,  or  portion  of  a 
street,  petition  to  have  it  "parked",  the  district  in  question  is  set 
aside  as  an  "improvement  aistrict"  and  the  park  board  carries  out 
the  details  of  the  work,  keeping  careful  account  of  the  expense  en- 
tailed. The  cost  is  ultimately  distributed  among  the  lot  holders 
according  to  the  proportionate  frontage  of  their  property.  The  cost 
of  such  street  improvement  at  the  present  time  is  about  ninety  dollars 
for  each  fifty-foot  lot.  Property  owners  have  four  years  in  which 
to  pay  their  assessment.  The  city  assumes  full  charge  of  the  work 
of  irrigating  and  cutting  the  grass  and  tending  the  trees.  For  this 
service  about  eight  cents  a  year  per  fifty-foot  frontage  is  charged. 
Great  Falls,  whose  population,  be  it  remembered,  does  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand,  has  at  present  somewhat  in  excess  of  ten  miles 
of  "parked  streets"  and  the  city  council  has  decided,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  property  owners,  to  cause  two  miles  more 
to  be  constructed  during  this  autumn. 

For  several  years  past  Great  Falls  has  maintained  a  large  nursery 
in  which  have  been  raised  many  thousands  of  trees.  Tnese  have 
been  used  to  extend  the  parks  and  more  particularly  for  street  plant- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  generosity  of  the  city  has  led  it  to  liberally 
supply  such  of  its  neighbors  as  have  been  moved  to  follow  in  its 
footsteps.  Considering  that  the  income  of  the  board  does  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  improvement  is  remarkably  great. 
The  citizens,  who  are  now  almost  unanimously  in  accord  with  the 
parking  movement,  cherish  plans  for  great  extensions  of  the  system — 
plans  which  must,  however,  wait  upon  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth.  A  considerable  amount  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  parks  included  in  the 
city  limits,  and  at  present  funds  cannot  be  spared  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  additional  land  which  was 
purchased  some  years  ago  with  a  view  to  being  converted  to  similar 
purposes. 

Lest  it  may  be  imagined  that  Great  Falls  has  accomplished  its 
wonderful  transformation  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  reverse  is  in  reality  the  case.  Surrounded  by 
flat,  open  country,  it  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  wind,  which  in  Mon- 
tana, at  certain  seasons,  blows  with  extreme  violence.  The  climate 
in  winter  is  severe,  the  thermometer  sometimes  falling  as  low  as 
forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  soil  is  of  course  arid,  and  while  un- 
usually fertile  will  not  support  trees  without  constant  care.  Then 
again  the  "chinook"  is  unfavorable  to  arboreal  growth.  It  renders 
plants  tender  and  ill-prepared  to  withstand  the  sudden  cold  waves 
which  follow  that  warm  western  wind. 
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AS  IN  many  other  Western  towns,  the  first  planting  in  Great 
Falls  was  done  on  the  supposition  that  nothing  could  be  made 
to  grow  but  Balm  of  Gilead,  cotton  wood,'  box-elder,  and  white 
poplar;  but  by  the  time  that  systematic  planting  of  residence  streets 
was  begun,  eight  years  ago,  it  had  been  learned  that  a  great  many 
other  varieties  of  desirable  trees  could,  with  intelligent  care,  be  made 
to  flourish.  Along  the  river  front  in  Gibson  Park,  green  ash,  white 
elm,  cut-leaf  birch,  Norway  maple,  golden  willow,  blue  spruce,  chest- 
nut oak,  red  oak,  and  pin  oak  are  growing  and  all  doing  well.  In 
private  yards  several  other  species  have  been  planted  with  complete 
success.  White  elm  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  best  tree  for  street 
planting.  The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  against  it  that  the 
wind  whips  and  tears  the  branches,  but  the  trees  in  Great  Falls, 
which  are  exposed  to  very  hard  winds,  are  in  good  condition  after 
ten  years'  growth. 

One  of  the  most  charming  results  of  the  extension  of  woodland 
in  the  city  is  the  ever  increasing  number  of  birds  which  make  their 
homes  there.  Each  year  shows  additions  in  variety  as  well  as  in  the 
aggregate.  Montana  is  the  habitat  of  a  great  many  species  of  birds 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  for  their  song. 
Of  these  about  eighty  different  kinds  were  noted  among  the  trees  of 
Great  Falls  during  the  past  spring  and  summer. 

Of  course,  the  beautifying  of  a  city  is  not  a  matter  to  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents.  Its  effect  upon  the  character  and  health  of 
the  citizens  is  a  consideration  altogether  beyond  computation.  Never- 
theless, Great  Falls'  parking  system  has  a  commercial  equation,  as 
one  may  readily  realize  if  he  stops  to  reflect  upon  the  matter.  The 
writer  encountered  a  resident  who,  in  passing  through  Great  Falls 
several  years  ago,  en  route  to  a  point  farther  west,  was  so  strongly 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  homelike  atmosphere 
that  he  changed  his  plans  and  settled  there.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  another  transient  visitor  has  done  the  same  thing 
and  that,  altogether  aside  from  other  considerations,  the  never- 
failing  attraction  of  the  town  must  always  work  toward  an  increase 
of  its  population. 

THE  example  set  by  Great  Falls  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
every  other  town  in  the  arid  region,  where  trees  serve  more 
than  anything  to  mollify  the  asperities  of  the  landscape  and  to 
temper  the  severity  of  the  climate.  A  young  community  should 
make  liberal  provision  for  parking.  It  can  in  this  way  prepare  for 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  succeeding  generations  at  much  less  ex- 
pense of  money  and  labor  than  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
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same  results  at  a  later  period  of  its  growth.  Hardly  one  of  our 
older  urban  centers  but  finds  itself  today  suffering  for  lack  of  such 
far-seeing  provision,  and,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  unoccupied 
land  within  its  limits  and  the  enhancement  in  values,  it  often  ex- 
periences great  difficulty  in  securing  the  needed  space  for  parks 
and  boulevards. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  for  founding  garden  cities  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service.  The  town-site  plans  of  all  the  projects  include  a  reserva- 
tion for  pubhc  use,  large  proportionally  to  the  original  plat.  This 
reservation  should  be  planted  coincident  with  the  very  earliest  settle- 
ment and,  as  the  town  expands,  neighboring  farm  lands  should  be 
secured  and  included  in  a  park  system.  Indeed,  growth  should  be 
anticipated  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  community, 
in  order  to  avoid  inordinate  expense  and  to  insure  the  desired  pos- 
session. The  creation  of  woodland  should  be  extended  throughout 
these  projects,  so  that  the  roads  leading  from  one  settlement  to  an- 
other may  be  hned  by  shade  trees  and  the  intervening  landscape 
relieved  by  plantation.  Cooperation  and  the  use  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  available  will  make  this  a  matter  comparatively 
easy  of  accomplishment.  An  organized  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  every  settler  to  devote  some  portion,  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  holding,  to  a  woodlot,  and  where  his  land  abuts  upon  a  high- 
way, to  line  the  boundary  with  trees. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  which  is  taking  measures  in  many 
directions  to  insure  the  future  welfare  of  settlers  on  its  re- 
claimed lands,  should  establish  a  nursery  on  every  one  of  its  projects. 
In  this  beneficent  enterprise  it  could  certainly  count  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is  equally  energetic  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  people.  An  unlimited  number  of  seedlings 
can  always  be  secured  from  the  bottom-lands  of  any  river  in  the 
arid  region.  If  a  suitable  tract  of  land  should  be  set  with  these  at 
the  very  inception  of  work  upon  a  project,  the  young  trees  would  have 
attained  a  hardy  growth  and  be  ready  for  replanting  by  the  time 
that  the  land  would  be  open  to  settlers.  The  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  this  would  be  slight  in  the  individual  case  and  far  from 
considerable  in  the  aggregate.  It  would  confer  upon  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  settlements  a  great  benefit  and  doubtless  would 
inspire  them  to  continue  the  work  along  the  lines  thus  suggested 
to  them. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE 
HILLS,  BUILT  TO  THE  SLOPE  OF  THE  LAND: 
THE  HOME  OF  MR.  ARCHER  H.  BARBER 


A  house  of  Craftsman  design,  built 
and  furnished  in  a  way  that  car- 
ries out  Craftsman  principles,  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting dwellings  in  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  residence  towns  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  The  house  was  built  for  Mr.  Archer 
H.  Barber  about  a  year  ago,  so  that  by  this 
time  it  has  lost  its  aspect  of  newness,  and 
is  settling  down  into  its  place  as  a  home. 
As  the  owner  himself  said  in  a  recent  letter 
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to  The  Craftsman,  "The  house  is  very 
livable  and  is  meant  to  live  in  all  over  all 
the  time."  Also,  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  that  rule  the  designing  of  the 
Craftsman  houses  is  evidenced  at  every 
turn  here ;  that  is  the  modification  of  every 
arrangement  to  the  individual  taste  of  the 
owner  and  the  requirements  of  himself 
and  his  family.  So,  in  the  very  fact  that 
it  shows  some  departure  from  the  strict 
Craftsman  scheme  of  arrangement,  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  in  accordance  with 
the  real  Craftsman  idea 
of  home  building. 

The  house  is  built  on  a 
hillside  and  is  so  planned 
that  it  accommodates  it- 
self to  every  irregularity 
in  the  site.  The  rear  of 
the  lot  is  ten  feet  below 
the  street  level,  so  that  the 
house  has  the  effect  of 
an  additional  story  in  the 
back.  Owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground  has  been 
utilized  for  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior, but  little  excava- 
tion was  necessary.  The 
basement  floor  is  on  the 
level  with  the  grade  line 
at  the  rear,  so  that  not 
only    is    there    plenty    of 
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FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  MR.  BARBER  S  .  HOUSE  IN 
NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS.,  BUILT  FROM  CRAFTSMAN 
PLANS. 


DETAIL    OF    STONE   ENTRANCE    TORCH. 


REAR   ELEVATION   OF   MR.    BARBER'S    HOUSE   WITH    A 
TWENTY    MILE  VIEW   OVER  THE  BERKSHIRE   HILLS. 

THE    BILLIARD    ROOM    DONE    IN    DUTCH     STYLE,    LO- 
CATED  IN    THE    BASEMENT    UNDER   THE    PORCH. 


A  CRAFTSMAN   HOUSE   IN   THE   BERKSHIRE   HILLS 


well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
space  for  all  the  kitchen 
and  laundry  arrangements, 
but  room  for  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  in 
the  house, — a  Dutch  room 
that  has  proven  the  center 
of  attraction  for  many  so- 
cial gatherings.  This  Dutch 
room  opens  into  a  porch 
from  which  one  steps  di- 
rectly upon  the  hillside. 

Local  materials,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  were  used  in 
the  building.  The  lower 
walls,  porch  parapets,  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  and 
the  chimneys  are  built  of 
solid  limestone  laid  in 
broken  joint  ashlar.  The 
quarry  from  which  this 
limestone  was  taken  is 
within  walking  distance  from  the  house, 
and  the  stone  itself  is  precisely  the  same 
formation  as  is  seen  in  the  outcropping 
rocks  of  the  hills  all  around.  Not  only 
does  the  use  of  this  stone  do  much  to 
bring  the  building  into  harmony  with  its 
natural  environment,  but  the  use  of  it 
greatly  lessened  the  cost  of  construction, 
as  it  was  the  cheapest  material  obtainable. 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  of  half 
timber  construction  with  panels  of  rough 
plaster  corresponding  in  tone  to  the  stone 
of  the  lower  walls.  All  the  beams  used  in 
this  construction  are  of  cypress,  and  the 
same  wood  is  used  for  the  porch  pillars, 
window  frames  and  all  exterior  wood- 
work. The  roof  is  made  of  cypress 
shingles. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  the  basement 
rooms  open  upon  an  arcade-like  porch, 
which  extends  all  along  the  south  side. 
Above  this  is  a  broad  veranda,  and  both 
command  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hills,  as  there  is  nothing  for  twenty 
miles  or  so  to  interrupt  the  vision.  At  the 
front  of  the  house  is  a  large  entrance 
porch  raised  to  the  height  of  only  two  steps 
above  the  ground.  This  porch  is  so  de- 
signed that  the  first  impression  the  visitor 
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receives  is  one  of  hospitable  welcome,  an 
impression  that  is  amply  fulfilled  when  he 
has  passed  the  wide  entrance  door. 

The  front  door  opens  from  a  small  ves- 
tibule into  a  large  stair  hall,  from  which 
the  staircase  runs  up  to  a  landing  that  is 
directly  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  is 
lighted  by  large  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  streets.  This  stair  hall  opens  into  a 
reception  room  on  the  left,  into  the  big 
living  room  on  the  right  and  into  the  din- 
ing room  at  the  rear, — a  convenient  and 
homelike  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  The 
kitchen,  pantries  and  servants'  dining  room 
are  compactly  arranged,  and  may  be  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  interior  woodwork  is  unusually  fine, 
and  the  diflferent  woods  are  so  combined 
as  to  give  the  interest  of  a  strong  contrast 
that  yet  does  not  violate  the  rules  of  har- 
mony. The  living  room  and  dining  room 
are  done  in  solid  mahogany.  Oak  is  used 
for  the  whole  third  floor,  the  kitchen,  pan- 
tries, back  hallway  and  servants'  hall  on 
the  first  floor,  and  for  the  Dutch  room  and 
all  the  other  basement  rooms.  The  recep- 
tion room  and  main  staircase  as  well  as  the 
sleeping  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  all 
done  in  whitewood  enameled  to  an  ivory 
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white.  All  the  doors  are  of  mahogany, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  servants'  part  of 
the  house,  where  they  are  of  oak  to  corre- 
spond with  the  woodwork,  and  in  the 
Dutch  room,  where  they  are  of  chestnut. 

The  color  scheme  car- 
ried out  in  the  wall  hang- 
ings and  furniture  shows 
the  same  quality  of  har- 
mony in  contrast  that  is 
found  in  the  woodwork. 
Japanese  grass  cloth  is 
used  to  cover  the  walls  of 
the  hall,  reception  room 
and  living  room,  and  the 
prevailing  colors  are  dull 
blue  and  straw  yellow, — 
blue  predominating  in  the 
rugs,  hangings  and  furni- 
ture of  the  living  room, 
and  yellow  in  those  of  the 
hall  and  reception  room. 
In  the  dining  room  the 
wall  covering  is  green 
Japanese  burlap,  and  the 
rugs  and  hangings  corre- 
spond.  The  bedrooms  are 


all  papered  in  delicate 
tones,  and  the  servants' 
portion  of  the  house  is 
painted  with  enameled 
paint,  which  can  always 
be  kept  bright  and  clean. 
Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive room  in  the  house 
is  the  Dutch  room  in  the 
basement.  While  intend- 
ed primarily  for  a  billiard 
room  and  fitted  with  a 
billiard  table,  this  room 
has  proven  a  delightful 
place  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
formal social  gatherings. 
The  beamed  ceiling  is  low 
enough  to  look  comfort- 
able and  inviting.  The 
walls  are  covered  to  near- 
ly two-thirds  their  height 
with  a  paneled  wainscot- 
ing of  oak  finished  in  a 
deep  brown  tone  that  is 
almost  black  but  that  does  not  conceal  the 
grain.  This  wainscoting  is  surmounted  by 
a  plate  rail  which  holds  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  ends  that  belong  to  such  a  room,  and 
above   this   is   a   broad   landscape    frieze. 
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THE  three  little  bungalows  shown 
here  are  typical  Craftsman  struc- 
tures. In  fact,  the  illustrations  are 
from  the  plans  and  perspectives 
made  for  three  of  the  many  cottages  which 
are  to  be  built  next  spring  at  Craftsman 
Farms  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
craft  workers,  or  guests  who  merely  wish 
to  come  to  the  village  for  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  summer.  Therefore,  although 
the  cottages  in  question  are  so  arranged 
that  it  will  be  easy  to 
heat  them  to  the  point 
of  comfort  in  the  se- 
verest winter  weather, 
they  are  built  primarily 
for  summer  homes. 

These  cottages,  or 
bungalows,  will  all  be 
built  on  the  wooded 
hillsides  of  Craftsman 
Farms  and  are  meant  to 
stand  singly  or  in  little 
groups  of  three  and  four 
in  small  clearings  made 
in  the  natural  woodland. 
Therefore,  they  are  de- 


signed especially  for  such  surroundings 
and  are  most  desirable  for  those  who  wish 
to  build  inexpensive  summer  or  week-end 
bungalows  for  holiday  and  vacation  use.  Of 
course,  any  one  of  the  plans  would  serve 
perfectly  well  for  a  tiny  cottage  for  two  or 
three  people  to  live  in,  but  the  design  and 
general  character  of  the  buildings  is  hardly 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  town  lot  and 
would  not  be  so  effective  in  conventional 
surroundings    as    in    the    open    country. 
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The  cottages  built  at  Craftsman  Farms 
are  meant  first  of  all  to  live  in  and  next  to 
serve  as  examples  of  a  variety  of  practical 
plans  for  small  moderate-priced  dwellings 
designed  on  the  general  order  of  the  bun- 
galow. They  will  be  built  of  stone,  brick, 
or  any  one  of  a  number  of  our  native 
woods  suitable  for  such  construction  and 
will  be  as  comfortable,  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting as  we  can  make  them.  Wherever  it 
is  possible,  local  material  will  be  used  in 
the  building,  giving  a  still  closer  relation 
to  the  surroundings  than  that  established 
by  the  design,  color,  and  general  character 
of  the  dwellings.  Split  field  stone,  taken 
from  the  estate,  will  be  used  for  the  walls 
of  such  cottages  as  are  built  entirely  of 
stone  and  for  the  foundations  and  chimney 
pieces  of  the  others,  and  the  necessary 
thinning  out  of  trees  from  the  surrounding 
woodland  will  furnish  the  logs  for  the  thick 
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hewn  pillars  that  support  the  porch  roofs. 
The  unusual  size  of  these  rustic  pillars, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  peeled 
logs  hewn  here  and  there  to  take  off  the 
more  exaggerated  irregularities,  does  more 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  construction 
to  establish  the  quaint  and  "homely"  indi- 
viduality of  these  little  shelters  in  the 
woods.  The  porches  on  all  three  of  the 
cottages,  and  the  open-air  dining  room  in 
No.  I,  are  floored  with  red  cement. 

Although,  for  the  reason  we  have  stated, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  different  woods 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  cottages  at 
Craftsman  Farms,  two  of  the  group  shown 
here  will  be  built  of  cypress,  not  stained  or 
treated  in  any  way,  but  left  to  weather  as 
it  will.  In  the  first  bungalow  illustrated 
the  walls  are  sheathed  with  boards  eight  or 
ten  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  are  to  be  laid  like  clap- 
boards, but,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  the 
boards,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  put  a  little 
triangular  strip  be- 
tween each  board  and 
the  joist  to  which  it 
is  nailed,  as  the  wood 
would  be  liable  to 
warp  or  split  if  the 
clapboards  were  nail- 
ed to  the  joist  without 
any  support  between. 
One  thing  should  be 
remembered,  in  the 
use  of  wood  that  is 
not  oiled  or  stained, 
but  merely  left  to 
weather, — the  nail 
heads  that  are  ex- 
posed should  be 
slightly  countersunk 
and  puttied,  or  the 
rust  from  the  nail 
will  streak  the  wood. 
The  putty  for  this 
purpose  should  be 
one-third  white  lead; 
where  a  stain  or 
other    protection    for 
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the  surface  of  the  wood  is  used,  this  pre- 
caution is  not  necessary. 

An  interesting  structural  decoration  of 
this  first  bungalow  is  the  truss  of  hewn 
timber  in  each  gable.  This  truss  projects 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  not  only  gives  added  support  to  the 
roof,  but  forms  a  decorative  feature  that 
relieves  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  con- 
struction. 

The  casement  windows  are  all  hung  so 
that  they  will  swing  outward  and  are 
mostly  small  and  set  rather  high  in  the 
wall.  At  the  ends  of  the  building  these 
casements  are  protected  by  simple  shutters, 
each  one  made  of  two  wide  boards  with 
either  circular  or  heart  shaped  piercing. 
The  primitive  look  of  these  solid  shutters 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  general 
character  of  the  cottage,  and  they  have  a 
definite  usefulness,  both  in  the  shelter  that 
they  provide  in  severe  weather  and  also  in 
the  security  afforded  when  the  house  is 
locked  up  and  left  alone  for  the  winter. 


The  walls  of  the  second  bungalow  are 
covered  with  cypress  shingles,  split  or 
rived  instead  of  sawn.  These  rived  shingles 
cost  twice  as  much  as  the  others,  but  are 
well  worth  the  extra  outlay  because  they 
are  so  much  more  beautiful  in  effect.  The 
sawn  shingle  is  apt  to  get  a  dingy,  weather- 
beaten  look  under  the  action  of  sun  and 
wind,  unless  some  treatment  such  as  oil  or 
stain  is  given  to  it  in  the  beginning.  But 
the  rived  shingle  has  exactly  the  surface 
of  the  growing  tree  from  which  the  bark 
has  been  peeled,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  of 
the  split  surface  of  a  trunk  from  which  a 
bough  has  been  torn,  leaving  the  wood  ex- 
posed. This  smooth  natural  surface  takes 
on  a  beautiful  color  quality  under  the 
action  of  the  weather,  as  the  color  of  the 
wood  itself  deepens  and  shows  as  an 
undertone  below  the  smooth,  silvery  sheen 
of  the  surface,  an  effect  which  is  entirely 
lost  when  this  natural  glint  is  covered  with 
the  "fuzz"  left  by  the  saw.  The  shingles 
to  be  used  for  this  particular  bungalow  are 
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seven  inches  wide  by  twenty-four  inches 
long  and  will  be  laid  seven  and  one-half 
inches  to  the  weather.  These  shingles  gen- 
erally sell  at  the  lumber  yards_  for  about 
twenty-four  dollars  a  dozen,  or  just  double 
the  price  asked  for  sawn  shingles  of  the 
same  wood  and  size. 

This  second  bungalow  is  even  simpler  in 
design  than  the  one  first  shown.  The  en- 
trance is  at  the  end,  where  a  little  recessed 
porch,  floored  like  the  others  with  red 
cement,  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
house.  The  weight  of  the  gable  is  sup- 
ported by  four  of  the  heavy  rustic  pillars 
already  described.  The  foundation  and 
chimneys  of  these  two  cottages  are  of  field 
stone  and  the  floors  are  kept  as  near  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  as  possible.  An  ex- 
cavation of  two  feet  clear  is  left  under 
each  building,  but  the  exterior  effect  that 
is  sought  is  that  of  the  closest  possible 
relation  between  the  house  and  ground, 
therefore  from  the  porch  one  steps  directly 
off  into  green  grass.  In  the  case  of  the 
Craftsman  Farms  cottages,  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground  makes  it  possible  to  place 
each  one  so  that  the  ground  will  more  or 
less  slope  away  from  the  front  porch, 
which  is  raised  above  it  to  the  height  of 
not  more  than  one  low  step.     From  the 
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porch  there  will  be  one  or  two  steps  up  to 
the  floor  level  of  the  house, — according  to 
the  contour  of  the  ground.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  decided  rise  toward  the 
back  of  the  house,  there  would  be  two,  or 
perhaps  even  three,  steps  from  the  floor 
down  to  the  porch,  while  if  the  house  were 
set  on  more  level  ground,  there  would  be 
but  one.  In  each  case  these  details  are 
made  to  conform  to  the  site  chosen,  as  its 
character  largely  determines  that  of  the 
house  placed  upon  it. 

The  third  cottage  has  walls  of  field 
stone  and  the  regular  bungalow  roof,  low 
pitched,  square  in  line  and  widely  over- 
hanging; in  the  front  of  the  house  it  ex- 
tends without  a  break  over  the  porch  and 
is  supported  by  the  rustic  pillars  that  be- 
long so  definitely  to  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  all  these  cottages. 

All  the  roofs  save  one  are  shingled,  the 
surroundings  determining  the  color.  The 
present  group  of  Craftsman  Farms  cot- 
tages will  probably  have  roofs  of  dull  red, 
repeating  the  note  of  color  seen  in  the  tiled 
roof  of  the  large  residence  near  by.  Other 
cottages,  built  perhaps  after  these  same 
designs  on  other  parts  of  the  estate,  would 
have  roofs  of  moss  green,  silver  gray,  or 
deep  wood  brown,  according  to  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  location,  which  has  much  to  do 
with  deciding  the  color  as  well  as  the  shape 
of  the  roof.  One  thing  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  while  a  roof  may  be  stained 
to  a  green,  brown  or  gray  tone,  paint 
should  be  used  if  it  is  to  be  made  red,  as 
the  effect  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
when  a  red  stain  is  tried. 

The  interior  of  all  these  bungalows  will 
be  finished  and  arranged  with  one  central 
idea  in  view, — harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  house.  Beyond  that  it 
can  be  done  in  any  way  to  suit  individual 
taste  or  fancy.  In  all  probability  Southern 
pine  will  be  the  wood  selected  for  finishing 
the  interior  of  all  three  of  these  particular 
cottages,  because  we  have  discovered  a 
method  of  treating  pine  by  which  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  chemical  process 
brings  out  a  beautiful  color  in  the 
wood, — a  very  soft  light  brown, 
showing  a  warm  gray  tone  in  the 
softer  parts  of  the  grain  and  a  clear 
light  golden  brown  in  the  hard 
parts.  The  color  effect  is  very 
warm  and  friendly,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  unobtrusive  that  it  forms 
a  harmonious  background  for  any 
scheme  of  furnishing  that  would 
lend  itself  to  a  close  relationship 
with  natural  wood. 

We  desire  especially  to  show  the 
charming  quality  of  pine  treated  in 
the  way  we  have  described,  because 
it  is  such  an  inexpensive  wood  for 
this  purpose,  but  for  other  cottages 
we  shall  probably  use  cypress, 
chestnut,  birch,  beech,  ash  or  red- 
wood, any  one  of  which  would  be 
quite  as  effective  in  its  own  way  for 
interior  walls  and  woodwork^  and 
not  at  all  prohibitive  as  to  cost.  The 
characteristics  of  color,  texture  and 
grain  belonging  to  these  different 
woods  are  well  worth  close  study 
by  any  one  who  contemplates  the 
extensive  use  of  natural  wood  in 
the  interior  of  his  house,  especially 
if  that  house  should  be  of  a  char- 
acter which  seems  to  demand  the 
effect  of  "woodiness"  as  in  the  case 


of  a  bungalow  or  a  log  house  in  the  woods. 

In  some  of  the  cottages  to  be  built  at 
Craftsman  Farms  the  whole  interior  will 
be  lined  with  wood,  ceilings  and  all;  in 
others  there  will  probably  be  a  broad  frieze 
of  rough  plaster,  tinted  to  some  harmoni- 
ous tone,  between  the  woodwork  of  the 
walls  and  the  ceilings.  The  joists  in  all 
cases  will  be  left  exposed;  these  will  not 
be  cased  but  planed  and  will  form  ceiling 
beams  that  are  really  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  house.  In  some  cases  the 
spaces  between  these  beams  will  be  cov- 
ered with  narrow  boards  like  the  wood- 
work of  the  room,  and  in  others  they  may 
be  plastered. 

The  fireplaces  will  all  be  built  of  selected 
split  field  stone,  and  will  have  large  metal 
hoods  like  that  shown  in  the  detail  of  the 
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living  room  in  Bungalow  No.  i.  There  is 
a  reason  for  the  use  of  these  hoods,  beyond 
the  customary  arguments  that  they  are 
decorative  and  that  they  make  the  fire 
draw  well,  for  each  one  conceals  the  simple 
apparatus  which  will  heat  the  whole  house. 
In  the  drawing  mentioned  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  a  broad  band  of  metal  goes  all 
around  the  fireplace  opening.  This  band, 
or  rather  frame,  is  four  inches  wide  and 
is  made  to  fit  into  the  opening  exactly.  The 
hood  is  riveted  to  the  frame  and  the  whole 
thing  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  clean  or  repair  the  hot- 
water  heater  behind.  This  heater  is  an 
arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes  placed  in 


such  a  way  that  they  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  heat  that  rises  from  the  fire- 
place. Pipes  from  this  heater  will  run 
down  back  of  the  metal  frame  and  below 
the  floor  to  radiators  placed  in  other  rooms, 
thus  insuring  a  general  diflfusion  of  heat 
every  time  the  fire  is  lighted.  The  copper 
hood,  in  addition  to  concealing  the  heater 
behind  it,  will  add  greatly  to  the  heat- 
giving  capacity  of  the  fireplace  by  reason 
of  its  radiating  powers,  which,  of  course, 
will  be  a  good  deal  like  a  stove.  By  this 
device  we  get  not  only  the  cheer  and  com- 
fort of  an  open  fireplace,  but  the  addi- 
tional heat  found  necessary  in  our  severe 
winter  weather.  As  shown  here  the  fire- 
place opening  will  be 
two  feet  and  six  inches 
wide,  two  feet  deep, 
three  feet  high  to  the 
bottom  of  the  metal 
hood  and  six  feet  high 
to  the  top. 

The  interior  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  bunga- 
lows is  so  convenient  as 
to  give  the  utmost  space 
within  the  small  compass 
of  the  outer  walls.  In 
No.    I    the   living   room 
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opens  into  the  open-air  dining  room  or 
porch  at  the  back,  which  can  be  left  open 
in  summer  and  glassed  in  for  use  in  the 
cold  weather.  There  is  plenty  of  cup- 
board and  closet  room  in  all  the  cottages, 
and  in  the  case  of  Bungalow  No.  2,  built- 
in  box  couches  in  the  living  room  add  ma- 
terially to  the  sleeping  accommodations. 

These  cottages,  like  all  designs  of  the 
buildings  intended  for  our  own  use,  are 
freely  at  the  disposal  of  subscribers  of 
The  Craftsman,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Home  Builders'  Club.  To  those  who 
may  not  have  noticed  the  announcement  in 
the  October  issue,  we  will  repeat  that  we 
have  revived  our  old  custom  of  sending  to 
any  subscriber  of  The  Craftsman  the 
blue-prints  of  a 
complete  set  of 
working  draw- 
ings of  any  one 
of  the  Crafts- 
man houses  il- 
lustrated and  de- 
scribed in  the 
magazine.  This, 
of  course,  does 
not  include 
houses  designed 
on  commission, 
as  these  are  the 
exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  own- 
er. Sometimes 
the  owner  of 
one  of  these 
houses  is  kind 
enough  to  allow 
us  to  publish 
photographs, 
plans  and  de- 
scription for  the 
reason  that  it 
may  prove  sug- 
gestive to  some 
one  else.  The 
dwelling  we  de- 
signed for  Mr. 
Archer  H.  Bar- 
ber is  one  of 
the      Craftsman 


houses  of  which  we  may  not  send  out 
duplicate  plans,  although  the  general  idea 
of  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  every 
one.  But  the  houses  to  be  built  at 
Craftsman  Farms  are,  as  we  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  experiments  and  object  lessons 
and  they  would  be  filling  only  a  part  of 
the  use  for  which  they  were  intended  if 
the  plans  were  not  given  out  freely  to  any 
one  who  may  be  interested  in  developing 
this  style  of  domestic  architecture.  In 
addition  to  the  plans  for  the  houses  which 
are  to  be  built  at  Craftsman  Farms,  we 
will  publish  throughout  the  year  a  number 
of  designs  that  are  purely  for  the  benefit 
of  our  subscribers  and  that  will  include  not 

only  moderate 
priced  dwellings 
but  public  build- 
ings such  as 
churches,  assem- 
bly halls  and  the 
like,  of  a  type 
suited  to  village 
life. 

We  are  giving 
in  the  depart- 
ment "From 
The  Craftsman 
Workshops" 
this  month, 
plans  for  a  box 
couch  and  a 
cupboard  from 
Bungalow  No. 
2,  and  a  china 
closet,  kitchen 
shelves  and  cup- 
board from 
Bungalow  No. 
I.  In  connec- 
tion with  these 
it  is  well  to  re- 
fer to  our  arti- 
cles for  kitchen 
fittings  and  fur- 
niture, published 
in  The  Crafts- 
man for  Sep- 
tember, 1905. 


FLOOR     PLAN     FOR     CRAFTSMAN 
BUNGALOW    NUMBER    THREE. 
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A  SUMMER  CAMP  IN  SAN  GABRIEL  CANYON, 
WHERE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  OUT  OF  THE  YE  A  R 
THERE  IS  NO  RAIN:  BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 


THE  summer  camp  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations  is  an 
admirable  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  an  expenditure 
of  $2250.00.  It  should  be  stated  that  this 
house  could  probably  be  duplicated  in  a 
town  for  $1500.00,  but  owing  to  its  loca- 
tion—  eight  and  one-half  miles  from  a 
town,  to  be  reached  only  by  means  of  a 
rockv  road  up  the  bed  of  a  canyon,  with  a 
mischievous  mountain  stream  to  be  forded 
sixteen  times,  the  cost  of  transporting  lum- 
ber and  other  building  materials  was  in 
this  case  increased  tremendously. 

The  house  is  of  extremely  simple  con- 
struction and  is  thoroughly  inviting  and 
comfortable.  The  roof  is  shingled  and  the 
framework  of  the  building  is  of  two-by- 
four  planed  pine  studding,  covered  outside 
with  six-inch  tongue  and  groove  pine  floor- 
ing, which  in  turn  is  covered  with  rough 
redwood  shakes,  giving  a  decidedly  rustic 
effect.  All  the  lower  floors,  including 
porches,  are  of  cement  marked  ofif  in 
eighteen-inch  squares.  The  windows  slide 
up  and  down,  each  having  two  sashes,  the 
lower  plain  and  open,  the  upper  small- 
paned.  The  front  door  is  in  two  divisions, 
upper  and  lower,  with  frames  of  heavy 
pine  and  panels  of  two-inch  tongue  and 
groove  boards  run  diagonally. 

In  the  living  room,  dining  room,  hall, 
pantry  and  kitchen,  the  ceilings  are  the 
same,  two-by-eight  beams,  placed  eighteen 
inches  apart,  supporting  the  upper  floors 
of  six-inch  tongue  and  groove.  Except  in 
the  kitchen,  the  walls  are  all  alike,  the  t\vo- 
by-four  studdings  showing  against  the  six- 
inch  tongue  and  groove  boards,  which, 
with  the  shakes,  form  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building.  All  the  woodwork  has  been 
oiled  and  left  in  the  natural  pine  color. 
The  large  cobblestone  fireplace  in  the 
south  end  of  the  living  room  gives  a  cheery 
note,  especially  when  it  is  filled  with  burn- 
ing logs.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
are  windows  and  below  them  are  window 
seats  with  box  lids. 


Wide  French  doors  open  from  the  living 
room  into  the  outdoor  dining  room,  and  a 
lovelier  place  than  this  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  the  world  over.  Clustering  close 
about  the  house  are  oaks  and  sycamores, 
alders  and  cottonwoods,  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night  there  is  the  fresh, 
fragrant  wind  from  the  mountains.  From 
the  bed  of  the  canyon  just  below  rises  the 
sound  of  the  river  as  it  hurries  along  its 
rock-strewn  path,  and  above  the  tangled 
crowns  of  trees  that  arch  the  river  the 
diner  catches  glimpses  of  green  hills.  The 
table  in  the  dining  room  is  home-made, 
sixteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  and 
is  covered  with  snowy  oilcloth  tacked 
neatly  and  securely  under  the  edges  of 
the  table.  The  roof  of  this  room  is  of 
twelve-inch  boards  laid  on  heavy  studding 
and  covered  with  shingles.  It  is  what 
would  be  termed  a  "shed"  roof.  Below 
this  are  four-by-eight  pine  beams  set  three 
feet  apart.  The  roof  supports  are  eight- 
by-eight  timbers.  The  rear  of  the  room  is 
separated  from  the  cement  court  by  a 
screen  of  Venetian  lattice  with  swinging 
door.  The  west  and  south  sides,  excepting 
entrance  openings,  are  low-walled  with 
Venetian  lattice,  topped  by  an  eight-by- 
three  timber  that  forms  a  broad  shelf.  The 
timbers  have  been  given  a  coat  of  oil  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  golden  tan 
color.  The  indoor  dining  room  is,  in  finish, 
a  duplicate  of  the  living  room,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  two  swinging  doors.  It 
has  three  large  windows,  each  one  looking 
out  upon  a  wonderful  woodland  scene.  In 
such  a  place  one  needs  no  decorations  on 
the  walls,  for  within  each  window  frame 
is  an  ever-varying  picture  of  Nature's  own 
handiwork. 

The  pantry  is  roomy  and  has  abundance 
of  convenient  cupboards,  shelves,  flour 
bins,  drawers,  etc.,  and  the  kitchen  is  a 
pleasant  spot,  cozy  and  "homey."  Its  walls 
have  a  four-foot  wainscot,  then  a  four- 
foot  span  of  Venetian  lattice,  screened 
with  wire  on  the  outside.     Above  this  is 
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Slimmer  Camp  of  Henry  lYMclveny:  Designed  by  Hunt  cr  Eager 


A  WIDE  CKMEXT   I'ORCH,  WITH   COBBLESTONE  WALL 
EXTENDS    THE    FL'LL    LENGTH    OF    THE    HOUSE. 


FULL  VIEW  OF  MR.  O  MELVENYS  HOUSE,  SHOWING 
USE  OF  COBBLESTONES  IN  FOUNDATION  WALLS  AND 
HARDEN    STEPS. 


A    CORNER    OF    THE    HOUSE,    SHOWING    OUTSIDE    OF 
CHIMNEY    AND    STYLE    OF    EAVES. 


OUTDOOR    DINING    ROOM,    WITH    A    SUGGESTION    OF 
JAPANESE    ARCHITECTURE    IN    CONSTRUCTION. 

VIEW   OF  LIVING   ROOM,    WITH    A   GLIMPSE   Of   DIN- 
ING ROOM   AND  HALL. 


l.OOKINC;    AI.llNf.    TIIF.    PORCH    TO   THE    HILL: 

TiiK   FINISH    OK   Tin-:   cobblkstone   wall 

AN    INTKKESTIXG    DETAIL. 


A   CALIFORNIA   SUMMER   CAMP 


twelve  inches  of  plain  woodwork,  to  which 
the  heavy  ceiHng  beams  are  nailed.  Every- 
thing is  spick  and  span, — pans,  kettles  and 
covers  shining  as  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers, and  all  spread  out  on  racks.  Old 
Ben  Lee,  for  forty  years  a  sailor — now 
retired — has  brought  his  heart  and  his  in- 
terests to  these  hills,  where  he  is  caretaker 
of  this  mountain  camp,  polishing  pans, 
baking  beans,  broiling  steak  over  a  camp- 
fire,  planting  and  tending  the  hillside 
flower  gardens,  all  the  while  singing  merry 
old  sailor  songs.  His  greatest  pride  is  in 
this  kitchen,  however,  and  in  keeping  it 
and  his  belongings  immaculate.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  is  the  range  and 
stacked  up  evenly  along  the  adjoining  wall 
is  a  cord  or  so  of  clean  oak  fire-wood.  In 
another  corner  is  a  sink,  and  along  one 
side  runs  a  wide  shelf  for  mixing,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  supporting  the  gas  plate.  A 
gas  generator  has  been  installed  on  the 
premises  and  the  entire  house  is  piped  for 
gas, — a  great  convenience  in  that  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  lamps  and 
candles.  There  is  no  cellar,  a  dugout  in 
the  hillside  back  of  the  house  taking  its 
place.  In  this  is  a  huge  refrigerator  where 
things  can  be  kept  cool  all  the  year  round. 
A  bath  house  fitted  up  with  shower  bath 
and  tubs  is  located  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  main  building. 

The  bedrooms  are  charming,  having 
abundance  of  light  and  air  and  windows 
looking  out  into  tree  tops,  where  on  spring 
mornings  there  is  pleasant  melody  for  the 
"early  to  rise."  The  cobblestone  chimney 
runs  through  one  end  of  the  front  bed- 
room and  on  either  side  of  it  are  windows 
and  window  seats.  The  three  chambers 
have  the  appearance  of  dormitories  on  ac- 


count of  the  number  of  beds — five  in  one 
room,  four  in  another  and  three  in  an- 
other. All  these  beds,  however,  as  well 
as  numerous  cots,  which  in  emergency  are 
scattered  about  the  lower  rooms  and 
porches,  are  needed  when  the  hospitable 
owner  and  his  wife  entertain  a  jolly  house 
party.  The  beds  are  all  daintily  covered 
with  valanced  spreads  of  flowered  cre- 
tonne, and  large  drygoods  boxes,  the  tops 
of  which  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth 
and  the  sides  with  ruffled  cretonne,  make 
attractive  washstands.  The  bedroom  ceil- 
ings are  finished  with  two-inch  tongue  and 
groove  boards. 

A  wide  cement  porch  with  a  three-foot 
cobblestone  wall  extends  the  full  length  of 
the  house,  while  a  wide  cement  platform 
runs  along  the  south  end.  Fastened  to  the 
gnarled  far-reaching  branch  of  an  old  oak 
just  above  the  porch  wall  is  an  iron  bell, 
which  is  manipulated  with  a  rope  and  used 
to  call  wandering  house  guests  to  dinner, 
or  for  various  signalings,  greetings,  fare- 
well chimings,  etc. 

About  the  grounds  are  many  charming 
little  bits,  the  old  wicket  gate  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  where  the  wagon  roads  ends  at 
"home,"  the  quaint  rough  stone  steps  lead- 
ing towards  the  river,  the  little  cement 
reservoir  with  its  fringe  of  fern  brakes, 
and  the  beds  of  jonquils  golden  with  bloom 
among  grass  and  moss  on  the  hillside.  As 
an  experiment,  just  to  see  what  mountain 
soil  would  do.  Old  Ben  planted  a  thousand 
bulbs  this  last  year,  scattering  them  in 
nooks  both  sunny  and  shady.  In  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  humus  soil  they  lost  no 
time  in  growing,  and  from  every  corner 
they  now  look  out,  laughing  with  bloom. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  SLATE  ROOFS: 
EFFECTS  THAT  ARE  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  OLD 
TILES  OR  MOSS-GROWN  SHINGLES 


THE  mention  of  a  slate  roof  usually 
brings  to  the  mind  the  vision  of 
a  smooth,  slate  colored  surface 
marked  off  into  distressingly  reg- 
ular squares  or  lozenges  and  as  uninter- 
esting as  a  smooth  whitewashed  wall.  Also 
one  is  more  or  less  accustomed  to  think  of 
them  in  relation  to  railway  stations,  fac- 
tories and  other  buildings  where  durability 
and  security  against  fire  are  much  more 
vital  considerations  than  beauty  or  interest. 
But  of  late  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  a  slate  roof  need  not  be  ugly 
just  because  it  is  slate;  that  in  fact  a  slate 
roof  may  be  quite  as  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting as  one  of  tile,  say,  or  thick  rough 
shingles  well  covered  with  moss.  Owing 
to  the  undeniable  durability  of  slate  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  most  people  have  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  roof  that  lasts  as 
long  as  possible,  it  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  relief  to  find  out  that  the  builder  of  a 
dwelling  may  indulge  his  desire  for  beauty 
without  sacrificing  his  common  sense  or 
ignoring  the  necessity  for  economy. 

The  suggestion  that  this  happy  combi- 
nation could  be  brought  about  came,  like 
a  good  many  similar  suggestions,  from 
across  the  water,  where  many  of  the  old 
slate  roof  buildings  are  still  intact  after 
some  hundreds  of  years.  For  example, 
look  at  the  illustration  reproduced  here  of 
an  old  Saxon  chapel  built  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  still  standing  in  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  England.  This  roof  is  of  slate 
and  by  all  accounts  is  as  old  as  the  walls 
with  which  it  so  completely  harmonizes. 
The  slates  are  as  rough  and  irregular  as 
old  moss  grown  shingles  and  a  further 
interest  is  lent  to  them  by  the  way  they 
are  laid.  Notice  the  big  broad  slates  laid 
well  to  the  weather  at  the  eaves,  and  then 
how  they  graduate  upward  until  the  slates 
next  to  the  ridge  pole  are  very  much 
smaller,  lighter  and  narrower. 

Since  we  have  taken  time  in  this  country 
to  pay  some  attention  to  beauty  and  fitness 
as  well  as  to  utility,  we  have  been  doing 
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some  thinking  and  investigating  with  ref- 
erence to  roofs.  We  have  experimented 
with  tile,  thatch  and  all  kinds  of  shingles 
as  well  as  with  the  strictly  utilitarian  forms 
of  roofing.  But  now  the  slate  comes  to  the 
front  in  a  form  that  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  The  illustration  of 
the  separate  slates  gives  a  clearer  idea  of 
how  this  may  be  done  than  any  descrip- 
tion, as  it  shows  the  irregular  surface, 
rough  edges,  and  graduated  size  and  thick- 
ness of  some  of  our  modern  slates. 

But  the  illustrations  convey  only  the 
idea  of  form,  not  of  color,  and  the  way 
slates  are  made  now  makes  color  possible 
as  well.  They  not  only  come  in  the  slaty 
gray  tones,  but  also  in  a  dull  brick  red  that 
harmonizes  wonderfully  with  the  colors  in 
either  brick  or  stone  and  gives  much  the 
same  effect  from  a  distance  as  an  old 
Spanish  roof  of  red  tile.  Then  there  is  a 
tone  that  is  called  purple,  but  the  purple 
in  it  is  no  more  vivid  than  that  found  in 
some  rock  formations.  It  is  rather  a  red- 
dish purple  tone  that  warms  the  brownish 
gray  of  the  slate  than  any  decided  color. 
The  same  applies  to  the  green  slate  and  to 
the  slates  that  show  varying  tones  of  green 
and  purple  as  they  might  be  combined  in 
natural  rock  formations. 

These  earth  and  rock  colors,  combined 
with  the  rough  surface  and  rugged  edges 
of  the  slates,  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
roof  that  from  the  very  first  has  all  the 
appearance  of  age  and  that  harmonizes  not 
only  with  the  building  but  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  because  both  color  and 
surface  are  those  of  the  natural  rock.  The 
usefulness  of  a  slate  roof  has  always  been 
so  indisputable  that  practically  the  only 
thing  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  suc- 
cess has  been  the  general  prejudice  against 
what  was  believed  to  be  its  inevitable  ugli- 
ness, but  if  these  effects  can  be  produced, 
it  will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  in 
this  country  a  style  of  roof  for  stone  build- 
ings as  beautiful  and  interesting  as  the 
shingle  roof  on  dwellings  of  wood. 
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SHOWING  DIFFERENT  SIZES  AND  THICKNESSES 
OF  SLATE  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  TREATED  TO 
MAKE    AN    INTERESTING    ROOF. 


SOME  BUILT-IN  FURNISHINGS  FROM  OUR 
OWN  BUNGALOWS  AND  A  SIMPLE  MODEL 
OR  TWO  FOR  METAL  WORKERS 


s 


in 


OME   built-in    fittings   of    our    own 
design,  which  later  will  be  made  by 
the  craftsmen  and  students  for  use 
the   bungalows    at   Craftsman  Farms, 


are  given  this  month  as  models  for  the  use 
of  amateur  cabinet  makers.  We  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  same  issue  plans  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  bungalows,  and  by  look- 


A     BUILT-IN     KITCHEN     CUPBOARD,     WITH 
CASEMENT  WINDOW   IN  CENTRAL  PORTION. 
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BUILT-IN   CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS 


A    COMBINATION    SIDEBOARD 
AND   CHINA  CLOSET. 


V- jointed,  might  better  be  re- 
placed by  a  panel  like  those  of  the 
doors,  or  the  whole  space  might  be 
shelved.  The  construction  of  the 
piece  speaks  for  itself.  It  is,  of 
course,  designed  on  severely  plain 
lines  and  is  supposed  to  be  made 
of  the  same  kind  of  wood  that  is 
used  for  the  other  woodwork  of 
the  room.  If  meant  for  a  kitchen 
cupboard,  it  would  afford  ample 
room  for  dishes,  cooking  utensils 
and  supplies.  In  a  dining  room  it 
would  serve  for  china  closet,  linen 
press  and  cabinet  for  silver  and 
glassware,  and  in  the  living  room 
it  could  be  used  to  store  away  al- 
most anything  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  put  out  of  sight.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  most  adjustable  and 
generally  useful  piece  of  furniture 
and  would  well  repay  the  tirne  and 
trouble  given  to  the  making, — 
even  if  the  sheer  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing it  were  not  in  itself  a  com- 
pensation. 

We  have  many  times  given  de- 
tailed directions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  furniture  like  this,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
The  working  plans  of  these  par- 
ticular pieces  are  included  in  the 
working  plans  of  the  bungalows  to 
which   they   belong  and   of   course   blue- 
prints of  both  are  at  the  disposal  of  any 
subscriber  of  The  Craftsman  who  de- 
sires to  use  them. 

We  suggest  in  this  particular  case  the 
use  of  copper  door  and  drawer  pulls  and 


ing  at  the  floor  plans  the  use  to  which  we 
intend  to  put  these  cupboards  and  cabinets 
will  be  made  clear,  although  they  are  so 
designed  that  they  will  fit  into  any  room 
and  can  be  put  to  almost  any  use. 

The   large   kitchen   cupboard   which    is  , ,  . 

shown  in  the  first  illustration  is  meant  to  escutcheons,  as  they  harmonize  with  the 
be  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  house,  color  of  the  wood  we  intend  to  use ;  but 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  casement  window  for  other  woods  wrought  iron  might  be 
and  wall  section  that  appear  between  the  more  effective.  The  design  of  these  pulls 
two  high  cabinets.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  and  escutcheons  is  one  of  the  regular 
however,  to  modify  the  construction  so  Craftsman  designs  that  we  are  using  all 
that  it  can  be  made  as  a  separate  piece.     the_time  in  our  metal  shops 


and  in  that  case  the  window  would  better 
be  replaced  by  two  or  three  shelves,  which 
might  be  curtained  if  desired.  Also,  the 
section  of  the  wall  which  shows  in  the 
center,  and  which  is  made  of  wide  boards 


The  second  piece  is  meant  for  the  dining 
room  and  is  a  combined  sideboard  and 
china  closet.  The  construction  is  much 
simpler  than  that  of  the  big  kitchen  cup- 
board and  the  piece  is  meant  to  occupy 
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BUILT-IN   CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS 


about  one-third 
of  the  space  de- 
manded for  the 
other.  The  chief 
difference  in  the 
making  is  found 
in  the  doors  of 
the  cupboard, 
which  have 
small  square 
panes  of  leaded 
glass  with  broad 
muntins  of 
wood.  This  side- 
board also  is 
easily  convertible 
to  other  uses,  as 
it  would  be  quite 
as  convenient  in 
the  kitchen  as  in 
the  dining  room, 

and  in  a  small  kitchen  would  be  better  than 
the  larger  piece.  Also  it  might  serve  as  a 
cabinet  for  the  living  room;  but  in  that 
case,  the  whole  open  space  should  be 
shelved  for  books.  In  a  house  with  little 
closet  room  the  drawers  might  prove  very- 
convenient  in  a  piece  of  living  room  furni- 
ture. 

The  third  cabinet  is  the  simplest  of  all 
and  is  primarily  designed   for  the  living 


BUILT-IN    SHELVES    AND    i 
BOARD   FOR    LIVING   ROOM. 

room.  In  the  plan  of  the  bungalow  for 
which  it  is  meant,  one  of  these  pieces  ap- 
pears on  either  side  of  the  room,  the  re- 
maining space  being  filled  by  the  box 
couches.  The  two  cupboards  of  course 
can  be  fitted  for  a  variety  of  uses,  from 
the  storing  of  such  things  as  books,  maga- 
zines and  writing  material,  down  to  over- 
shoes ;  and  in  camp  life  such  a  convenience 
would  often  be  greatly  appreciated.     Yet 

like  the  other 
two  this  piece 
would  be  equal- 
ly at  home  in 
the  dining  room 
or  kitchen,  or 
wherever  a  com- 
bination of  shelf 
and  closet  room 
happens  to  be 
required.  Like 
the  others  also, 
this  was  pri- 
marily intended 
to  be  built  into 
the  wall,  but  can 
be  made  as  a 
separate  piece 
if  necessary.  A 
slight    touch    of 
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OVAL    METAL    BOWL    FOR    DINING    TABLE 


decoration  is  seen  in  the  dovetails  and 
tenons  at  the  ends,  but  the  natural  beauty 
or  crudity  of  the  whole  piece  depends 
entirely  upon  the  workmanship.  Any 
one  of  these  cabinets  can  just  as  well 
be  made  with  an  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, fineness  of  finish,  and 
beauty  of  color  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  most  carefully  planned  sur- 
roundings; or  it  may  be  finished  so 
as  to  express  the  camping  character 
of  bungalow  furnishings, — although 
of  course  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence so  far  as  the  construction  goes. 
The  whole  difference  would  lie  in 
the  choice  of  wood  and  the  finish  of 
minor  details. 

Another   bit   of    furniture   that   is 
equally  useful  is  the  box  couch  shown  in 
the  last  illustration.    This  is  very  strongly 
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made  with  mortise  and  tenon 
construction,  carefully  pinned 
through  with  wooden  pins  so 
that  racking  apart  is  impossible. 
The  decorative  effect  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  those  features 
which  give  strength  to  the  piece, 
and  is  very  interesting,  the  rails 
along  the  sides  and  ends  being 
so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  long  panel  be- 
tween. The  ends  are  raised  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  sides 
to  allow  a  support  for  the  pillows.  The 
whole  lower  part  of  the  couch,  that  is,  the 


OVAL    BOWL. 

box  proper,  is  carefully  lined  with  wood 
so  that  it  is  proof  against  dust,  moths,  or 
dampness.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  make  this  lining  of  cedar,  as 
that  fragrant  wood  is  in  itself  a 
preservative,  but  of  course  this  ex- 
travagance would  be  advisable  only 
in  case  of  a  very  finely  finished 
couch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
might  be  used  for  storing  furs, 
winter  garments  and  other  things 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  moths.  For  a  bungalow, — and 
for  the  storing  in  daytime  of  the 
bedding  used  upon  the  couch  at 
night, — a  lining  of  plain  pine  would 
be  quite  good  enough.  The  top  of 
the  couch  is  supported  upon  stout 
webbing  stretched  firmly  across  the 
frame.     Couch  springs  are  placed 
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upon  this  webbing  and  then  comes  the 
thickly  padded  upholstered  top,  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  mattress  and 
makes  the  couch  entirely  comfortable  for 
use  as  a  bed.  The  presence  of  one  or  two 
such  couches  in  "a  bungalow  or  small  cot- 
tage adds  greatly  to  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, as  well  as  affording  a  storage  place 
for  bedding  or  extra  clothing.  Like  the 
other  pieces,  this  couch  can  be  made  as 
plain  or  as  sumptuous  looking  as  seems 
desirable.  It  all  depends  upon  the  wood 
selected,  the  finish  given  and  the  material 
used  for  the  upholstering.  For  those  we 
make,   we   shall   probably   use   Craftsman 


PLAN    OF    LARGE    CIRCULAR   BOWL. 

canvas,  but  leather,  velour,  or  any  other 
material  would  be  equally  fitting. 

np  HE  models  we  give  for  the  use  of 
-■-  metal  workers  are  taken  from  some 
round  and  oval  bowls  designed  to  hold 
fruit,  nuts,  or  bonbons.  We  have  found 
these  small  bowls  very  satisfactory,  espe- 
cially as  we  finish  them  with  a  frosted 
silver  lining  and  put  a  high  polish  on  the 
copper.  This  takes  away  all  appearance 
of  ruggedness  or  crudeness  and  brings  the 
dish  into  proper  relation  with  silver,  cut 
glass  and  all  fine  tableware.  If  the  bowls 
are  not  made  for  table  use,  they  need  not 
be  silver  lined,  but  if  the  lining  seems 
needed  for  the  right  effect,  the  bowl  can 


ROUND    METAL   NUT    BOWL. 

be  made  and  then  taken  to  a  silversmith. 
In  the  first  place  a  paper  pattern  should 
be  cut  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  sheet 
of  metal  from  which  the  bowl  is  to  be 
hammered.  In  the  case  of  the  large  oval 
bowl,  this  pattern  should  be  i8  inches  long 
and  about  15  inches  wide;  for  the  medium 
sized  round  bowl,  the  pattern  should  be  a 
circle  16  inches  in  diameter;  for  the  small 
round  bowl,  a  circle  12  inches  in  diameter. 
When  finished,  the  oval  bowl  should  be 
II  inches  long  by  7  inches  wide  and  the 
small  round  bowds  7  inches  and  5  inches 
in  diameter  respectively.  Any  one  used  to 
metal  working  will  not  require  definite  di- 
rections for  the  making  of  such  simple 
pieces,  but  we  should  recommend  to  the 
beginner, — or  to  the  person  who  has  done 
but  little  work, — a  careful  study  of  the 
directions  given  in  The  Craftsman  for 
October,  1907.  These  directions  include 
a  detailed  description  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired, with  a  list  of  all  the  tools  needed 

for  ordinary 
metal  work,  as 
well  as  very 
complete  in- 
structions as  to 
the  best  method 
of  handling  cop- 
per, and  will  be 
of  great  help 
to  inexperienced 
workers.  Those 
used  to  metal- 
PLAN  OF  SMALL  work  will  not 
CIRCULAR  BOWL,    uccd  them. 
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DEVELOPING  A  HOME  INDUSTRY:  HOW  THE 
ABNAKEE  RUG  GREW  OUT  OF  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  HOOKED  MAT  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
MOTHERS:   BY    HELEN    R.     ALBEE 


IT  is  more  than  eleven  years  since  the 
first  move  was  made  toward  estab- 
lishing what  is  today  known  as  the 
Abnakee  rug  industry.  Those  first 
steps  in  developing  a  new  craft  showed  the 
same  evidences  of  uncertainty  and  inex- 
perience that  we  see  in  any  baby  learning 
to  walk,  but  with  this  difference:  there 
was  no  mother  hand  of  tradition  and 
precedent  to  direct  the  movement.  For 
generations  the  home-made  product  known 
as  hooked  rugs  had  been  made  in  farm- 
houses throughout  New  England,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  yet  it  seldom  found  a 
market  and  was  not  followed  as  a  regular 
employment.  It  was  wholly  an  individual 
work;  and  though  here  and  there  good 
examples  were  made,  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  such  rugs  and  mats  represented 
merely  a  means  of  covering  what  would 
otherwise  be  bare  floors,  and  of  rescuing 
cast-off  clothing  from  moths. 

Many  things  conspired  to  make  them 
ugly:  first  was  the  lack  of  suitable  ma- 
terial,— for  there  were  few  gowns  of  bright 
holiday  colors  in  the  wardrobes  of  these 
thrifty,  hard-working  people,  though  there 
was  an  excess  of  old  pantaloons,  overalls, 
and  dingy  woolen  garments  that  were  dyed 
and  redyed  as  long  as  there  was  a  rem- 
nant left, — and  out  of  this  heterogeneous 
collection  rose  up  and  flourished  the  old 
hooked  rug.     All  small  pieces  of  gay-col- 
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ored  cloth,  either  -  cotton  or  wool,  were 
saved  and  sparingly  distributed  over  a  dun 
or  drab  rug  in  the  form  of  flowers,  au- 
tumn leaves,  vines,  animals,  singing  birds 
and  even  human  faces.  With  no  knowl- 
edge of  art,  and  little  skill  in  drawing,  each 
woman  was  a  law  unto  herself  in  the  mat- 
ter of  design,  and  her  ideas  were  supple- 
mented and  confirmed  by  the  authoritative 
standard  set  by  the  stamped  burlap  of- 
fered in  country  stores,  where  in  flaring 
colors  these  same  crude  themes  were  made 
even  more  pronounced  and  inartistic. 

I  state  these  facts  not  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  as  a  matter  of  history;  for 
it  was  from  this  parent  stock  that  the 
Abnakee  rug  descended.  That  the  latter 
does  not  more  closely  resemble  the  parent 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  never  saw  any  one 
hook  a  rug  until  I  worked  out  the  process 
for  myself  from  verbal  directions,  and  be- 
cause of  my  ignorance  of  how  others 
worked,   the  Abnakee   rug   is   what   it   is. 

I  was  told  to  work  in  straight  lines  and 
to  bring  my  loops  up  so  as  to  make  an  even 
surface  on  top ;  but  as  I  cannot  follow  any 
line  of  rectitude  long  and  seldom  do  the 
simplest  thing  twice  alike  my  straight  lines 
grew  wobbly  and  wandered  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  the  loops  were  anything  but  uni- 
form in  height.  As  the  pattern  grew 
under  my  hands  I  noted  that  these  trans- 
gressions produced  an  unexpected  result. 
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My  vagarious  departures  broke  up  the 
severe  straight-line  effect  in  w^hich  each 
loop  stood  out  distinctly  as  a  loop;  nov\: 
they  caught  the  light  at  different  angles 
which  gave  slight  variations  of  tone,  and 
the  separate  loops  were  blurred  into  each 
other.  Also,  the  rough  surface  with  its 
loops  of  uneven  height,  when  very  slightly 
sheared,  became  a  smooth  texture  of  cut 
and  uncut  loops — for  I  clipped  off  only 
the  tips  of  the  highest — and  this  variety 
added  still  further  to  the  play  of  color 
and  the  beauty  of  texture. 

My  next  radical  departure  from  estab- 
lished methods  was  to  use  new  burlap  in- 
stead of  the  pieces  of  old  half-worn  bag- 
ging that  the  farmer's  wife  finds  in  the 
barn.  I  tried  several  grades,  such  as  are 
offered  at  wholesale  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yard  pieces,  and  have  adopted  one  of 
smooth  even  weave,  close  texture — but  not 
tightly  woven — forty  inches  wide,  made 
in  Great  Britain  and  bearing  as  a  trade 
mark  the  letter  D  in  a  large  triangle.  I 
do  not  know  the  trade  name  of  this  par- 
ticular quality,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good,  for  I  am  asked  to  send 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  people  who 
have  first  submitted  their  samples  to  me 
and  find  my  grade  superior.  The  best  ma- 
terial is  none  too  good,  and  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  use  a  stout  foundation  for 
a  hooked  rug.  If  the  weave  is  too  loose 
the  loops  of  cloth  will  not  hold  firmly;  if 
too  close  the  threads  of  burlap  tighten  and 
pucker  as  the  filling  goes  on  and  become 
almost  impossible  to  work. 

In  my  first  experiments  I  tried  many 
fabrics, — broadcloth,  cheviot,  nun's  veil- 
ing, ladies'  cloth,  cashmere,  mohair  and 
several  straight  weaves.  After  eighteen 
months  of  futile  search — for  none  of  these 
was  suitable  for  the  work — I  secured  a 
few  pieces  of  pure-wool  twilled  flannel 
such  as  was  used  for  underwear  before 
knitted  goods  came  in.  It  proved  an  ideal 
texture  for  my  purpose,  and  great  was  my 
disappointment  when  I  learned  that  it  was 
the  last  of  a  remnant  lot,  and  if  more  were 
wanted  a  special  order  must  be  given  to 
the  mills,  but  that  I  must  be  responsible 


for  the  entire  order,  if  it  were  made  up, 
as  there  was  no  call  for  such  goods.     It 
took  considerable  courage  and  faith  in  the 
enterprise  to  order  five  cases  of  six  hun- 
dred yards  each — but,  as  no  other  fabric 
was  available,  I  gave  the  order.    The  par- 
ticular quality  1  mean  is  a  pure  wool  twill 
weighing  from  3 j4  to  3^/2  ounces  per  yard, 
without  sulphur  bleach,  cold  pressed  and 
woven  without  selvedge.     Buying  in  large 
quantities  at  mill  prices  I  have  been  able 
to  supply  other  small  industries  with  the 
best  grade  procurable  at  the  same  prices 
asked  for  mixed  wool  and  cotton  goods. 
In  this  way  I  get  rid  of  my  surplus  stock 
and  enable  others  to  procure  in  small  quan- 
tities superior  material  at  a  minimurn  cost. 
Wholesale  purchase  of  supplies  is  one 
point  where  established  industries  may,  if 
they    will,    generously    serve    the    general 
cause  of  handicrafts  as  well  as  their  own 
personal  interests ;   and  it  is  well  for  them 
to  consider  that,  in  reducing  the  cost  and 
in    sharing    reputable    commodities    with 
others,   they  help  to  establish   any  given 
craft   upon   a   permanent   basis    in    many 
places.     Abnakee  rugs  were  exhibited  for 
four   years  at   many   arts   and   crafts   so- 
cieties, yet  no  one  ventured  into  the  field 
until  I  began  to  offer  flannel,  dyes,  burlap, 
frames  and  hooks — none  of  which  could 
be  found  in  the  retail  markets.     This  en- 
abled others  to  begin  at  a  point  which  it 
took  me  years  to  reach,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  policy  my  work  is  gradually  taking 
on  a  new  and  larger  character,   for  it  is 
today  more  of  an  educational  movement 
than    an    industry    for    producing    rugs. 
Small  independent  centers  of  the  work  are 
established  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  it  has  been  taken  into  many  foreign 
countries,     Labrador,     Ireland,     England, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Hawaii,  the  Aleu- 
tian   Islands  — and    this    last    summer    a 
frame,  hook,  a  manual  of  instructions  and 
a  small  sampler  of  the  finished  work  were 
sent  to  China.    Experiments  are  also  bemg 
made  toward  establishing  the  work  as  a 
permanent  craft   in  many  public   institu- 
tions such  as  State  industrial  schools,  in- 
sane hospitals,   sanatoriums   for   the   ner- 
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vous,  normal  and  high  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, art  schools,  arts  and  crafts  so- 
cieties and  settlements  in  both  city  and 
country — all  because  suitable  materials  and 
instructions  are  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Many  people  are  reluctant  to  buy  ma- 
terial for  rug-making,  but,  while  first  ex- 
periments may  be  made  with  old  dress- 
goods,  3'et  every  argument  is  against  the 
continued  use  of  them.  It  was  a  common 
tragedy  in  making  the  old  form  of  rug  to 
have  the  material  run  short  unexpectedly, 
and  many  a  rug  was  spoiled,  when  almost 
completed,  for  want  of  a  little  more  cloth, 
— for  no  makeshift  could  cover  the  de- 
ficiency. This  is  of  course  impossible 
where  new  goods  are  dyed  for  each  rug, 
as  I  always  allow  an  extra  amount  to 
meet  every  contingency.  Warm  tones  of 
old  rose,  blue,  dull  reds,  moss  greens,  and 
burnt  orange  are  not  found  in  gowns,  and 
these  are  requisite  for  an  artistic  rug. 
Dress  fabrics  are  either  too  thin  or  too 
thick  for  rug  purposes.  The  old  way  was 
to  cut  strips  quite  wide  and  fold  them 
three-ply  in  working,  which  made  a  rug 
as  hard  and  unyielding  as  a  board.  With 
very  narrow  strips  of  a  soft  woolly  twill 
a   rug  has   the   resilience   of  thick   moss. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  the 
element  of  time  and  labor  is  important. 
In  the  early  days  I  used  a  cashmere  gown 
to  make  a  small  rug  containing  about  six 
square  feet,  and  the  making  consumed 
three  weeks  of  hard  labor.  Later,  with 
my  twilled  flannel,  a  rug  of  the  same  pat- 
tern containing  seven  square  feet  was 
finished  and  hemmed  in  sixteen  hours,  and 
later  still  I  made  a  rug  eight  feet  by  four, 
of  elaborate  coloring  and  design,  in  three 
weeks,  working  only  three  hours  a  day, — 
thirty-two  square  feet  in  fifty-four  hours. 
As  labor  represents  one-third  the  cost  of 
production  in  an  Abnakee  rug  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  to  the  worker  as  well  as 
economy  to  use  material  that  fills  rapidly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  departure  made 
from  the  old  rugs  was  in  the  character 
of  the  designs.  They  belonged  to  the 
days  when  it  was  the  custom  to  decorate 
floor  coverings  with  imitations  of  natural 
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objects,  lilies  and  roses  with  impossible 
shading,  garlands  and  baskets  of  flowers 
which,  if  real,  would  trip  the  unwary  foot, 
cats  and  stags  with  purple  eyes  and  ma- 
genta bodies,  dogs  and  lions  trying  to  look 
realistically  ferocious.  Naturally,  all  this 
kind  of  "art"  had  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided, — and  also  the  copying  of  Oriental 
rugs.  If  one  likes  an  Oriental  rug,  one 
wants  the  genuine  article,  not  a  copy.  Yet, 
with  this  source  of  inspiration  cut  ofif,  I 
pondered  long  over  what  was  left  for  the 
designer.  When  one  considers  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  making 
rugs  for  endless  generations,  at  first  glance 
it  seems  as  if  nothing  remains  but  to  copy 
their  ideas  more  or  less  directly.  Yet  this 
attitude  is  fatal  for  the  craftsman.  His 
work  has  value  only  so  far  as  it  represents 
a  fresh  individual  expression;  the  world 
has  so  little  use  for  parodies  that  imitators 
are  short-lived.  With  this  conviction  in 
mind  I  turned  to  primitive  ornament, — 
North  American  Indian,  South  Sea  Island. 
Peruvian,  Mexican,  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian designs, — and  in  them  found  unlimited 
material  for  decorating  rugs,  as  they  show 
the  use,  in  the  most  forcible  and  varied 
ways,  of  all  sorts  of  simple  elements  such 
as  squares,  triangles,  bars,  bands,  lines, 
characters  and  symbols  of  religious  signifi- 
cance, decorative  units  built  upon  the 
straight  line  and  angle. 

At  first  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  make 
direct  copies  of  certain  patterns,  and  com- 
bine portions  of  them  to  meet  my  needs, 
for  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  lover 
of  curves  and  arabesques  to  think  origin- 
ally in  the  terms  of  savage  ornament.  But 
I  found  as  time  went  on  that  this  study 
helped  to  simplify  my  thought,  and  I  made 
a  steady  gain  in  coherence  and  force,  not 
only  in  the  application  of  design  but  in 
language  and  daily  action.  I  believe  a 
patient  study  of  the  best  savage  ornament 
has  a  profound  psychological  influence 
upon  the  whole  nature  as  a  corrective  to 
the  modern  mind  involved  with  the  end- 
less complexities  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. After  several  years'  use  of  this  form 
of  ornament  I  find  I  can  return  to  the 
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intricate  ornament  of  the  Moorish,  Per- 
sian, Arabian,  Japanese  and  Hindu,  and 
extract  simple  elements  adapted  to  my 
purposes.  The  very  nature  of  the  hooked 
rugs  precludes  fine  details  and  elaborate 
patterns,  for  these  are  lost  when  worked 
with  strips  a  little  less  than  34  inch  wide. 

The  manner  in  which  design  is  applied 
to  any  given  area  is  of  great  importance. 
The  simplest  and  most  conventional  way 
is  to  surround  a  plain  center  with  a  border 
made  of  repeated  units.  The  border  may 
be  further  enriched  by  another  very  nar- 
row border  next  to  the  edge  of  the  rug; 
or  there  may  be  a  second  one  added  on  the 
inner  side  next  to  the  center.  These  little 
borders  may  or  may  not  be  enclosed  by 
lines;  in  the  latter  case  a  variety  may  be 
given  by  letting  the  narrow  inner  border 
break  into  the  plain  center.  This  triple 
band  of  borders  may  be  removed  from  the 
edge  of  the  rug  and  placed  a  few  inches 
within  it,  leaving  a  band  of  plain  color, — 
usually  the  one  used  in  the  center, — at  the 
edge  of  the  rug. 

Another  treatment  would  be  to  run  a 
four  or  five  inch  border  all  about  a  rug, 
and  add  two  wide  bands  of  a  diflFerent  pat- 
tern, placing  them  just  inside  the  mar- 
ginal border  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
rug.  The  plain  field  then  presents  a  square 
or  rectangle,  in  the  center  of  which  a  small 
medallion  or  symbol  may  be  placed.  This 
arrangement  produces  a  very  beautiful  ef- 
fect even  where  the  simplest  units  form 
the  basis  of  the  patterns. 

A  design  may  also  be  arranged  with  a 
plain  ground  and  a  border  placed  at  either 
end,  inclosed  by  lines  or  simply  edged  on 
the  outer  side  with  a  plain  band  of  color 
on  which  appears  a  little  repeated  unit,  and 
the  inner  portion  of  the  design  may  lie 
directly  upon  the  plain  center  ground,  un- 
inclosed.  If  preferred,  the  plain  ground 
of  the  rug  may  be  broken  by  horizontal 
units  placed  at  intervals.  End  borders 
may  consist  of  a  central  figure  or  medal- 
lion with  a  symmetrical  pattern  running 
from  it  on  either  side  to  the  edge;  or  it 
may  be  in  one  long  panel  resting  on  a  band 
of  plain  color. 


In  my  own  industry  I  have  worked  out 
perhaps  fifty  designs,  and  I  make  a  con- 
tinued eflfort  to  secure  some  new  arrange- 
ment of  my  ornament  as  well  as  a  varied 
form  in  the  elements  composing  it.  The 
above  descriptions  indicate  the  principles 
upon  which  I  proceed.  Having  first  de- 
termined the  space  to  be  covered,  I  decide 
upon  the  general  arrangement  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  the  space  it  shall  occupy,  and 
then  work  out  the  details.  I  make  a  very 
small  rough  drawing  of  the  completed  rug, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  one  determine 
proportions  that  will  be  pleasing.  Keep- 
ing to  these  proportions  I  draw  the  design 
on  an  enlarged  scale  to  the  exact  size  re- 
quired. Usually  this  larger  drawing  repre- 
sents a  quarter  of  the  rug,  though,  if  it 
is  merely  a  border,  I  draw  the  corner  and 
two  or  more  units  to  be  repeated.  The 
pattern  is  then  traced  upon  a  light-weight 
quality  of  red  press  board  such  as  is  used 
to  cover  copy  books.  The  size  is  twenty- 
eight  inches  by  seventeen.  When  the  de- 
sign is  traced,  the  stencil  may  be  cut  with 
a  pair  of  small  pointed  scissors,  and  many 
bridges  should  be  left  so  as  to  hold  the 
design  well  together.  I  find  scissors  better 
than  a  knife;  and  the  yellow  oiled  stencil 
paper  that  some  recommend  is  of  no  use 
to  me  as  it  is  very  brittle  and  soaks  easily 
in  stamping. 

After  the  stencil  is  cut  it  is  varnished 
carefully  on  both  sides  and  is  dried  thor- 
oughly before  it  is  used.  To  stamp  a 
design  I  use  a  diluted  solution  of  common 
bluing  and  apply  it  with  a  small  nail  brush 
that  has  a  little  handle  raised  on  the  back, 
which  I  find  better  than  the  usual  stencil 
brush.  A  narrow  flat  brush  is  required 
at  times  where  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  at 
the  edge  of  the  stencil  on  the  burlap.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  tack  the  stencil  in 
stamping:  merely  hold  it  firmly  in  place 
with  the  left  hand  and  scrub  in  the  bluing 
lightly  without  moving  the  brush  about 
much.  Use  as  little  oiF  the  liquid  as  pos- 
sible and  keep  the  stencil  wiped  drv  as  you 
go  along.  In  the  next  paper  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  frame  and  hook  and  the  methods 
of  work. 
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SOON  after  the  discovery  and  intro- 
duction into  commerce  of  mauvein 
and  the  other  basic  dyes,  and  chem- 
ists, all  over  the  world,  had  turned 
their  attention  to  this  new  and  important 
application  of  their  science,  it  was  noticed 
that  some  organic  bodies,  of  a  decidedly 
acid  character,  had  the  power  of  dyeing 
wool  and  silk.  These  early  dyes  were  so- 
called  "nitro"  compounds,  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  deriva- 
tives of  coal  tar,  and  in  most  cases  gave 
strong  and  brilliant,  but  rather  fugitive, 
shades  of  yellow.  The  most  interesting 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  compound 
known  as  "picric  acid,"  which  at  one  time 
was  considerably  used  for  dyeing  silk  yel- 
low, but  now,  abandoned  for  that  purpose, 
is  manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale  for 
use  as  an  explosive. 

These  original  acid  dyes  were  of  little  im- 
portance. But  in  the  early  seventies  chem- 
ists began  to  make  use  of  a  reaction  known 
as  "diazotizing"  for  making  new  organic 
compounds,  by  the  coupling  of  aniline,  or 
bodies  similar  to  aniline,  with  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  other  compounds  derived  from 
coal  tar.  The  number  of  derivatives  of 
this  sort  proved  enormous,  and  many  of 
them  had  more  or  less  valuable  dyeing 
properties.  And  in  a  very  short  time  new 
dyestuffs  had  been  discovered,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  numbering  not  hundreds, 
but  thousands. 

A  few  of  these  so-called  "Azo"  dyes 
were  of  the  "Basic"  class,  like  Bismarck 
Brown,  mentioned  in  the  last  article;  and 
still  others,  discovered  ten  or  fifteen  years 
later,  constituted  the  class  of  "Direct  Cot- 
ton colors"  or  "Salt  colors" — discussed  in 
a  previous  paper.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
these  colors  belonged  to  the  so-called 
"Acid"  class,  forming  salts  with  bases  and 
alkalies,  and  being  liberated  from  the  salts 
by  strong  acids. 

The  number  of  Acid  Azo  colors  is  very 
large.  In  the  catalogues  of  commercial 
coal  tar  colors  there  are  some  two  hundred 


and  fifty  of  these  dyes,  which  have  been 
picked  out  of  the  rest  as  having  sufficient 
value  to  be  carefully  described,  and  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
great  dye  houses.  Most  of  these  are  red 
and  orange  colors,  with  a  few  yellows.  As 
a  rule  they  are  brilliant  and  clear,  but, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  not  particularly  fast 
to  light. 

When  these  were  introduced  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  they  were  of  practically  no 
value  for  cotton  and  linen.  They  are  as  a 
rule  much  more  soluble  than  the  Basic 
dyes  lately  discussed,  and  hence  are  occa- 
sionally used  as  stains  for  wood,  rattan 
and  other  vegetable  materials  where  con- 
siderable penetration  is  needed  without 
fastness  to  washing.  But  such  use  is  of 
little  importance. 

These  Acid  dyes  are  almost  exclusively 
employed  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk,  feath- 
ers and  other  animal  fibers,  and  for  this 
they  are  extremely  valuable.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Acid  Azo  colors  so  simplified 
and  improved  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk, 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
range  of  colors.  7\nd  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Azo  colors  were  weak  on  the  line 
of  blue,  purple  and  green,  efforts  were 
made,  which  after  several  years  proved 
successful,  to  change  the  various  powerful 
Basic  dyes,  the  Methyl  Violets,  Fuchsin 
or  Aniline  Red,  Aniline  Blue,  Malachite 
Green  and  the  rest,  into  Acid  dyes,  so  that 
they  could  all  be  used  in  the  same  dye 
baths.  This  has  resulted  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  colors  indeed,  for  the  Acid  Azo 
colors  cover  fully  all  the  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  and  especially  of  red,  from  scarlets 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  to  deep  full  crim- 
sons. And  then  the  remaining  shades  are 
covered  by  the  acidified  or  sulphonated 
Basic  colors. 

These  latter,  by  the  way,  though  very 
brilliant  and  strong  anfl  rich,  are  no  faster 
to  light  than  the  original  Basic  colors  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Of  late  years  the 
Acid  colors  have  held  their  own,  and  still 
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monopolize  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the 
hand,  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk  excepting 
under  special  circumstances,  when  great 
fastness  to  washing  is  required. 

DYEING   directions: 

The  Acid  dyes,  like  the  Basic,  are  used 
in  an  acid  bath ;  but  in  the  Basic  dyes  the 
bath  was  acidified  with  a  little  acetic  acid, 
to  keep  the  color  in  solution.  In  the  case 
of  the  Acid  dyes,  however,  the  dyestuffs 
are  almost  always  put  on  the  market  in  the 
form  of  the  potassium  or  ammonium  salts 
of  the  color  acid.  And  the  presence  of 
some  acid  is  always  necessary  to  liberate 
the  color  acid  and  allow  it  to  combine  with 
the  basic  principles  existing  in  the  animal 
fibers. 

For  Wool. — 

The  goods,  well  washed  and  soaked,  are 
warmed  gently  in  a  bath  containing  plenty 
of  water,  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  a  good 
deal  of  Glauber's  salt.  Both  acid  and  salt 
should  be  free  from  iron,  or  the  shade  will 
be  dulled. 

For  a  2j^  or  3  gallon  dye  pot,  such  as 
my  readers  have  been  recommended  to 
use,  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(or  better,  three  spoonfuls  of  acid  30  per 
cent,  strong)  is  about  right,  and  there 
should  be  about  twice  that  amount  of 
Glauber's  salt. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Glauber's  salt.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  open  up  the  pores  of  the  wool  in 
some  way,  and  to  make  it  dye  more  evenly 
and  deeply.  The  bath  is  gently  heated, 
with  constant  stirring  of  the  goods,  until 
the  right  shade  is  produced,  or,  if  it  is 
desired  to  exhaust  the  bath  and  so  waste 
no  color,  until  near  the  boiling  point. 

The  goods  when  taken  out  of  the  dye 
bath  must  be  washed  very  thoroughly,  to 
remove  the  last  trace  of  acid,  which  other- 
wise on  drying  would  ruin  the  wool. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  acid 
dyes  do  not  afifect  cotton  in  the  least,  and 
so  the  goods  dyed  in  this  way  must  be  free 
from  vegetable  fibers,  if  level  dyeings  are 
to  be  obtained. 

In  dyeing  wool  skeins  commercially  it  is, 


of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  the  colors  perfectly  level  and  uni- 
form. This  is  obtained  easily  enough, 
when  using  these  Acid  dyes,  by  having  the 
wool  thoroughly  wet  before  placing  it  in  a 
dye  bath ;  and  by  having  it  well  loosened 
out  and  well  stirred  so  that  the  color  will 
penetrate  evenly  every  part  of  the  ma- 
terial. And,  finally,  by  starting  the  bath 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  heating  it 
gradually,  until  the  proper  shade  is  ob- 
tained. 

For  certain  kinds  of  arts  and  crafts 
work,  however,  extremely  interesting  ef- 
fects can  be  obtained  by  dyeing  skeins 
of  wool  irregularly,  giving  the  so-called 
"Rainbow  effects."  If,  for  instance,  a 
thick,  wet  skein  is  tied  into  a  loose  knot 
and  dyed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  bath 
of  blue,  and  then  taken  out,  knotted  in 
another  place  and  dyed  a  light  shade  of 
red,  it  is  evident  that  after  shaking  out  the 
skein,  and  carefully  washing  it,  the  wool 
will  be  found  colored  a  great  variety  of 
shades,  ranging  from  pure  blue  to  pure 
red,  through  all  the  varieties  of  lavender, 
violet,  etc.  Still  different  effects  are  ob- 
tained by  using  three  baths  of  color,  the 
wool  being  all  lightly  dyed  in  one  bath, 
and  then  shaded  in  the  two  other  baths, 
either  by  dipping  different  overlapping 
portions,  or  else  as  before,  by  knotting  up 
the  skeins  and  dyeing  them  in  one  bath, 
and  then,  after  untying  and  knotting  in  a 
different  place,  dyeing  them  in  the  other 
bath. 

Several  modifications  of  these  methods 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  skilful  dyer 
and,  if  the  colors  are  connected  judicious- 
ly, extremely  interesting  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wool  dye- 
ing, I  would  like  to  say  that,  during  the 
past  few  months,  several  inquiries  have 
come  to  me  with  regard  to  strong,  hand- 
woven  worsted  yarns  for  use,  especially 
as  warp,  in  blanket  and  rug  weaving  on 
hand  looms.  During  the  summer  I  visited 
one  of  the  small  islands  off  the  Maine 
coast,  where,  in  times  past,  the  women 
were  accustomed  to  spin  their  own  yarns 
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for  the  making  of  blankets,  and  also  for 
the  mittens  and  stockings  used  by  their 
husbands,  who  were  usually  sailors  and 
fishermen.  This  industry  has  now  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  competition  of  in- 
ferior, but  cheaper,  factory-made  yarn ; 
but  I  was  able  to  find  samples  of  the  old 
yarns,  and  learned  that,  if  there  was  any 
demand  for  such  material,  at  a  price  which 
would  be  at  all  remunerative,  some  of 
the  women  would  be  willing  to  take 
their  old  spinning  wheels  down  from  the 
garrets,  and,  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
start  up  the  now  abandoned  industry.  In 
case  any  of  my  readers  should  be  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  I  would  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  them  on  the  subject,  if 
they  will  direct  their  letters  to  the  office  of 
The  Craftsman. 

For  Leather. — 

The  directions,  given  in  the  last  paper, 
for  dyeing  leather  with  the  Basic  colors, 
apply  equally  well  to  the  dyes  of  this  class. 
It  will  be  found  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
dyes  included  in  our  list  of  Selected  Col- 
ors, given  below,  show  any  of  the  metallic 
luster  characteristic  of  the  Basic  dyes. 

For  Feathers. — 

The  dyeing  of  feathers  is  almost  ex- 
clusively done  by  means  of  these  Acid  col- 
ors, but,  in  order  to  get  successful  results 
with  the  more  delicate  and  valuable  stock, 
like  ostrich  feathers,  some  special  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken.  The  feathers  after 
bleaching,  and  careful  washing  to  remove 
the  grease,  are  immersed  in  a  shallow  dye 
bath  (an  agateware  basin  is  as  convenient 
as  anything),  butt  foremost. 

The  feathers  consist  of  two  parts — the 
butt  and  stem  and  the  flues,  and  the  test 
of  a  well-dyed  feather  is  to  have  the  stem 
well  colored  from  the  butt  as  far  up  the 
feather  as  the  color  is  meant  to  go;  and 
then  to  have  the  flues  dyed  to  match  the 
stems,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  them 
in  proper  physical  condition,  so  that  they 
are  neither  stringy  nor  woolly,  but  have  a 
smooth,  well-filled  appearance. 

The  flues  dye  very  much  easier  than  the 
stems,  and  hardest  of  all  to  dye  is  the  butt. 


So  in  dyeing,  the  feathers  are  always  held 
by  the  tip,  butt  foremost,  and  soaked  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  lukewarm  bath  of 
the  dyestufif,  which  is  heated  very  gently 
until  the  proper  shade  is  reached.  In 
many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  dye  the  butts 
darker  than  the  tips;  and,  where  the  tips 
are  to  be  left  white,  this  is  efifected  by 
wrapping  the  tip  of  the  feather  carefully 
and  tightly  in  tissue  paper,  or  even  in  oil 
paper,  for  the  proper  distance,  thereby 
keeping  it  from  the  action  of  the  dyestuff. 

To  prevent  the  flues  from  becoming 
string}^  the  dye  bath  is  always  acidified 
with  a  few  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  for  sul- 
phuric and  other  strong  acids  have  a  very 
corrosive  effect  upon  the  fine  and  deli- 
cate portions  of  the  feather.  After  dye- 
ing, the  feather  is  rinsed  oflf  in  water  and 
then  thoroughly  impregnated  by  dipping 
and  rubbing  with  a  thick  milk,  not  a  paste, 
made  by  stirring  finely  powdered  corn  or 
wheat  starch  with  cold  water.  After  this 
the  feather  is  carefully  dried  between 
sheets  of  blotting  or  filter  paper,  and  then 
dried  still  further  in  the  sunlight,  or  over 
a  hot  radiator,  or  even,  if  great  care  is 
used  to  avoid  overheating,  above  a  low 
gas  flame,  until  absolutely  dry.  The  dried 
starch  is  then  beaten  out  of  it  by  striking 
it  sharply  against  the  edge  of  the  hand,  or 
against  the  top  and  sides  of  the  table.  And, 
when  this  has  been  carefully  done,  the 
flues  will  come  out  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion. Other  kinds  of  feathers  are  dyed  in 
the  same  general  way,  but  these  as  a  rule 
are  not  so  liable  to  injury  as  ostrich 
feathers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my 
readers  to  say  a  word  about  the  cleaning 
and  bleaching  of  white  feathers  that  have 
become  soiled  by  wear.  If  these  are  still 
of  good  (luality  and  not  broken,  they  can 
be  scrubbed,  quite  thoroughly,  in  a  basin 
with  warm  soap  and  water,  provided  that 
a  good  neutral  soap,  such  as  Castile,  is 
used.  After  rinsing  they  should  then  be 
very  delicately  blued,  by  dyeing  them  in  a 
cold  bath  made  acid  with  a  little  oxalic 
acid,  and  with  the  least  trace  of  some  dark 
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blue  or  purple  color  added  to  it.    They  are 
then  finished  with  starch,  as  above. 
Selected  Dyes. — 

While  the  Acid  dyes  in  general  are  not 
particularly  fast  to  light,  it  is  only  proper 
to  say  that  certain  special  ones,  among 
which  are  those  included  in  the  following 
table,  will  be  found  exceedingly  permanent, 
even  in  the  lighter  shades.  A  series  of 
ten  skeins  of  wool  and  yarn,  dyed  in  dif- 
ferent shades  from  a  deep  blue,  through  a 
range  of  colors  covering  delicate  grays  and 
pink,  up  to  a  full  deep  red,  have  been 
standing  exposed  to  diffused  and,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  to  direct  sunlight  in  my 
laboratory  for  a  year  and  a  half,  without 
tl:e  slightest  change  of  color  being  percep- 
tible. 
Badische:      Induline  N  N. 

Acid  Yellow  B  R  E. 

Cochineal  Red  R  R  Double. 
Cassella  :       Tetracyanol  S  F. 


Acid  Yellow  A  T  Cone. 
Brilliant  Cochineal  R  R. 
Elberfeld:     Alizarine  Blue  SAP. 
Diamond  Flavine  G. 
Azo  Fuchsine  G. 
Kalle :  Bicbrich  Alizarine  Blue  B. 

"         Acid  Red  213. 
Carmoisine  A. 
Wool  Yellow  T  A. 
Metz :  Fast  Acid  Blue  B  B. 

"       "      Yellow  3  G. 
"       "     Red  M. 
"       "      Eosine  G. 
"       "      Phloxine  A. 

The  last  two  colors  in  the  above  list. 
Fast  Acid  Eosine  G,  and  Fast  Acid  Phlox- 
ine A,  Metz,  while  not  as  fast  as  the 
others,  will  be  found  interesting  as  being 
the  fastest  representatives  of  the  "Eosine" 
family,  which,  on  wool,  and  especially  on 
silk,  give  beautiful  shades  of  pink,  with 
yellow  and  blue  fluorescence. 


SECRET  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  COLOR  COM- 
BINATIONS USED  BY  THE  ORIENTALS  AND  BY 
PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES 


THE  question  is  sometimes  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  civilization  is  as 
destructive  of  the  natural  sense  of 
color  as  it  is  of  sight,  hearing,  smell 
and  the  other  natural  senses.  When  we 
study  the  color  combinations  of  primitive 
peoples,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  this  is  so, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  wonder- 
ful use  of  color  by  races  of  far  older  and 
higher  civilization  than  our  own  that  we 
realize  that  it  is  not  civilization  in  itself, 
but  our  kind  of  civilization,  that  destroys 
the  power  of  pure  perception  and  unerring 
combination  of  color. 

That  this  should  be  so  is  in  line  with  the 
other  defects  of  our  crude  western  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  lost  the  power  of  discern- 
ing the  most  subtly  harmonious  color  com- 
binations because  we  are  always  seeking 
for  obvious  and  striking  effects  that  are 


quickly  and  easily  obtained.  This  is  partly 
because  we  do  not  see  rightly  and  partly 
because  in  this  age  of  swift  action  we  do 
not  stop  to  analyze  the  relation  of  colors  to 
one  another  and  to  their  surroundings. 
We  are  given  to  using  color  in  an  inten- 
tional way  rather  than  as  something  that 
is  inevitably  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
things.  We  may  like  a  certain  color  and 
so  we  put  it  into  the  furnishings  of  a 
room, — not  because  it  is  the  color  that  nat- 
urally belongs  there,  but  because  it  is 
something  that  is  interesting  to  us  and  so 
we  put  it  there.  Therefore,  with  our  dulled 
color-perception,  we  make  some  astonish- 
ing blunders,  and,  with  all  the  pure  and 
brilliant  colors  that  modern  science  has 
placed  at  our  command,  we  fail  to  obtain 
as  brilliant  and  beautiful  results  from  their 
combination  as  we  find  either  in  the  work 
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SECRET  OF  ORIENTAL  COLOR  HARMONIES 


of  the  Oriental  craftsmen,  or  of  primitive 
peoples  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders  or  our 
own  American  Indians.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  harm  that  we  do  to  the 
work  of  primitive  people  when  we  replace 
their  native  dyestutfs  by  our  own  modern 
dyes;  and  we  know  equally  well  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  copy  the  dull  rich  colors 
of  Oriental  rugs  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  They  are  as  close 
copies  as  we  can  make,  but  something  is 
lacking  in  the  colors  themselves. 

Perhaps  something  of  our  defective 
color-perception  is  the  result,  as  well  as 
the  cause,  of  our  method  of  producing 
color,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  natural 
methods  of  Eastern  or  semi-civilized  peo- 
ples. A  long  and  painstaking  investigation 
of  this  point  shows  some  startling  results. 
The  question  which  started  the  investiga- 
tion was  the  brilliancy  of  the  hues  used  in 
some  of  the  Oriental  work.  This  led  to  a 
comparison  of  the  most  glowing  of  these 
colors  with  those  produced  by  our  modern 
dyestufTs,  and  the  first  surprise  came  with 
the  discovery  that  the  Oriental  colors  were 
dull  beyond  belief.  A  yellow  that  seemed 
fairly  to  blaze  when  associated  with  the 
other  colors  around  it,  turned  out,  when 
isolated,  to  be  a  dull  soft  straw-color.  The 
blue  which  appeared  so  brilliant  was  no 
brighter  than  the  shade  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned blue  stocking  and  the  reds  and 
greens  were  equally  soft  and  dull.  The 
method  used  to  isolate  these  colors  was  to 
cover  a  fine  old  Japanese  print,  that  was 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  investigation, 
with  a  card.  Then  a  small  hole  was  cut  in 
the  card,  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  only 
a  portion  of  one  color.  When  the  color 
was  thus  isolated  from  its  surroundings  it 
was  matched  exactly  by  combining  the 
colors  from  the  regular  painters'  tubes. 

After  a  long  series  of  trials,  sets  of 
cards  were  made  which  perfectly  matched 
the  Oriental  colors,  but  this  was  accom- 
plished only  after  it  had  been  discovered 


that  no  match  was  possible  except  when 
each  color  contained  all  three  of  the  pri- 
mary colors.  The  blue  was  found  to  con- 
tain both  red  and  yellow;  the  yellow,  al- 
though apparently  pure,  contained  red  and 
blue  in  no  small  quantities,  and  the  red  had 
a  considerable  proportion  of  blue  and  yel- 
low. The  purple,  although  the  brightest 
color  used,  had  in  it  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  yellow. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  colors  so  ob- 
tained was  that  the  cards  on  which  the 
matching  tints  were  painted  were  abso- 
lutely harmonious,  producing  brilliant  Ori- 
ental combinations  no  matter  how  they 
were  shufiled.  As  the  diflPerent  colors  came 
together  they  accommodated  themselves  to 
one  another  with  visible  changes  in  tint, 
not  one  color  clashing  with  any  other,  nor 
was  it  possible,  by  any  combination,  to  pro- 
duce a  discordant  note.  The  fact  that  each 
color  contained  all  three  primaries  gave  to 
them  all  the  effect  of  mutually  reacting  on 
one  another  in  the  direction  of  harmonious 
combinations. 

The  primitive  and  old  Oriental  dyes  and 
paints  all  seem  to  have  had  this  peculiar 
composition.  As  each  primary  color  con- 
tained the  other  two,  the  dyes  were  not 
pure  color  like  our  modern  dyes,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  had  in  them  something 
in  the  harmony  seen  in  nature  and  in  nat- 
ural things.  These  statements  may  easily 
be  proven  by  matching,  with  water  colors, 
the  colors  of  an  old-fashioned  Japanese 
fan  or  a  fine  old  Oriental  rug,  an  experi- 
ment that  could  not  fail  to  be  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  the  student  of  color. 
When  we  learn  enough  to  prepare  low- 
toned  colors  in  this  way,  rich  and  brilliant 
color  combinations  will  be  possible  as  well 
as  the  duller,  softer  harmonies  which  we 
find  so  restful.  It  may  be  possible  also 
that  when  we  take  the  time  to  do  this  we 
will  reap  as  a  result  a  much  keener  and 
purer  perception  of  color. 
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WHAT  THE  WOOD-CARVER  SHOULD  SEE 
WHEN  HE  TRIES  TO  MAKE  DECORATIVE  USE 
OF  ANIMAL  OR  PLANT  LIFE 

gives  such  force  and  vitality  to  the  carving 
and  metal  work  of  the  Japanese.  A  very- 
good  illustration  of  this  point  was  found 
in  the  experience  of  a  prominent  firm  of 
jewelers  who  make  a  specialty  of  beautiful 
metal  work.  The  designer  wished  to  use 
a  lizard  as  the  subject  for  a  bronze  paper 
weight;  so  a  live  one  was  caught,  killed, 
put  into  the  right  position  and  a  cast  made 
of  it.  The  subject  was,  down  to  the  most 
minute  detail,  absolutely  true  to  life,  and 
yet  the  paper  weight  gave  no  strong  sug- 
gestion of  the  living  lizard.  If  they  had 
gone  to  a  Japanese  artist,  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  have  had  a  bronze  which 
would  have  possessed  the  peculiar  quality 
of  looking  more  like  a  lizard  than  the 
lizard  itself, — because  it  would  show  only 
the  things  that  make  the  lizard  different 
from  other  reptiles.  To  the  Oriental 
artist,  there  would  be  merely  a  keen  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  the  lizard  is  a  snake 
with  small  hands  at  the  end  of  little  arms, 
soft  sides  and  a  knowing  face.    Any  other 


IN  the  last  number  of  The  Craftsman 
we  published  several  designs  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  animate  forms  as  sub- 
jects for  the  wood-carver.  As  we 
stated  then,  these  designs  were  chiefly  in 
the  nature  of  suggestions  and  were  in- 
tended to  turn  the  attention  of  the  student 
toward  the  possibilities  to  be  found  in  a 
simple  and  rather  impressionistic  treat- 
ment of  such  subjects.  Whether  he  suc- 
ceeds or  not  in  getting  into  his  treatment 
of  these  subjects  the  element  of  vitality 
and  almost  of  humor  that  gives  them  their 
most  lasting  interest,  depends  entirely  upon 
what  he  sees  in  the  subject.  If  he  sees  the 
right  thing,  his  method  of  treatment  can- 
not go  far  wrong,  that  is,  if  he  possesses 
sufficient  technical  skill  to  give  shape  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  object  before  him. 
The  wood-carver  or  the  designer  who 
wishes  his  thought  to  be  carried  out  in 
carving  must  see  his  subject  very  clearly, 
but  the  seeing  must  not  be  that  of  the 
schools.  Ordinarily,  when  the  designer 
looks  at  a  bird  or  a  beast,  a  fruit  or  a 
flower,  he  sees  too  much,  and  instead  oi 
selecting  its  salient  characteristics,  his  in- 
stinct is  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  truth, — a  very  laud- 
able desire  if  one  wishes  to  produce  some- 
thing for  a  museum  of  natural  history,  but 
hardly  the  most  eflfective  way  to  obtain  a 
decorative  effect. 

To  the  wood-carver  the  first  question  in 
seeing  his  subject  must  be:  What  makes 
it  different  from  other  things,  what  gives 
this  thing  I  am  looking  at  its  character — 
its  soul  ?  After  this  comes  the  second  ques- 
tion: Will  this  character  apply  in  a  deco- 
rative way  to  the  space  I  have  at  com- 
mand? Is  the  suggestion  of  action  re- 
quired, or  should  it  be  repose?  What 
should  be  done  to  make  this  carving  more 
like  the  creature  it  depicts  than  the  crea- 
ture itself? 

It  is  this  faculty  for  elimination,^ — for 
seizing  upon  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  subject  and  ignoring  all  the  rest, — that 


facts  concerning  it  are  of  little  use  to  the 
artist  who  wishes  to  make  a  decorative  use 
of  its  curling  form. 

In  the  same  way  a  bird,  if  reproduced 
with  absolute  accuracy,  is  not  much  more 
than  an  oval  body  with  legs  and  neck.  It 
is  of  smooth,  rather  graceful  outline,  but 
nothing  about  it  is  strongly  characteristic. 
To  one  who  sees  rightly  and  can  carve,  the 
bird  has  feathers  and  scaly  legs,  and  it 
flies,  or  swims,  or  walks,  or  wades;  the 
feathers  and  scaly  legs  are  the  differen- 
tiating characteristics. 

To  get  at  the  soul  of  things  in  carving, 
the  student  must  be  taught  to  model  and 
to  draw  accurately  the  natural  objects 
which  may  be  used  for  decoration.  When 
the  right  forms  are  mastered  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  sure,  then  the  things 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  decorative  use  of 
them  may  be  omitted,  and  the  process  of 
discarding  can  go  on  until  only  the  vital 
principle  of  the  thing  is  left  to  be  secured 
as  the  final  result. 
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WHY    FARMING    LACKS    INTEREST    TO    THE 
AVERAGE    FARMER 


UNQUESTIONABLY  the  leading 
factor  just  now  in  the  widespread 
effort  to  improve  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  is  the  endeavor  to 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  people  back 
from  the  cities  to  the  farms,  and  in  some 
way  to  make  life  in  the  country  interesting 
and  pleasurable  enough  to  induce  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers  to  stay  where 
they  are  and  follow  agriculture  as  a  pro- 
fession instead  of  flocking  to  the  cities  to 
swell  the  army  of  shop  and  factory  work- 
people. All  sorts  of  expedients  are  sug- 
gested to  relieve  the  emptiness  and  monot- 
ony of  country  life,  and  undoubtedly  im- 
proved social  and  industrial  conditions, 
such  as  will  bring  the  farmer  and  his 
family  into  closer  touch  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  age,  would -go  far  toward 
removing  the  prejudice  against  life  in  the 
country.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light 
of  past  and  present  experience,  that  these 
remedies  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  go  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  merely 
adding  to  the  complexity  of  life  on  the 
farm  will  not  remove  the  deep-seated  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  which  drive  the 
young  people  to  seek  the  even  more  com- 
plex life  in  the  cities. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  man 
whose  farm  is  his  recreation  and  whose 
culture  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  natural  beauties  lying 
all  around  him,  the  insensibility  of  the 
average  farmer  to  both  the  pleasure  and 
the  interest  of  life  in  the  country  is  well- 
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nigh  inexplicable.  The  city  man  can  con- 
ceive of  no  greater  pleasure  than  planning 
and  building  his  country  home,  laying  out 
the  grounds  surrounding  his  house,  ex- 
perimenting with  different  kinds  of  crops 
and  fertilizers  on  his  land  and  trying  his 
hand  at  raising  chickens  and  cows  and 
horses  for  his  own  use  and  for  the  market. 
But  the  farmer  looks  at  it  differently.  His 
drudgery  does  not  lie  within  the  four  bare 
walls  of  an  office  in  the  city,  but  out  in  the 
open  fields  and  in  doing  the  chores  of  the 
barnyard.  There  is  no  poetry  for  him  in 
plowing,  planting  and  reaping ;  none  in  the 
care  of  live  stock;  and  his  house,  while  it 
often  stands  for  solid  comfort,  very  seldom 
shows  any  perception  of  the  qualities  that 
make  for  interest  and  beauty.  True,  he 
could  have  all  the  pleasure  out  of  farming 
that  was  ever  experienced  by  the  most 
ardent  amateur  farmer  from  Broadway. 
He  has  every  advantage  of  long  experi- 
ence ;  he  knows  his  ground ;  he  knows  his 
crops,  and  he  generally  knows  how  to 
handle  chickens  and  horses  and  cows.  The 
drought  or  the  blight  is  no  harder  on  his 
crops  than  on  those  of  the  fancy  farm 
adjoining  and  his  produce  can  usually  be 
marketed  to  a  much  better  advantage  be- 
cause it  does  not  cost  so  much  to  raise. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  farmer  here 
in  the  East  gets  very  little  pleasure  out  of 
his  farm.  His  wife  grows  restless  and  dis- 
contented and  his  sons  and  daughters  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  can 
get  away  to  the  city.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
I  confess  that  it  puzzled  me  until,  for  the 
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second  time  in  my  life,  I  took  up  farming 
myself.  When  1  was  a  boy  I  worked  on 
our  own  and  neighboring  farms  out  in 
Wisconsin.  It  was  a  new  country,  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  full  of  interest  in  every 
way.  The  forests  and  plains,  hills  and 
rivers  could  not  be  surpassed  for  beauty 
anywhere  in  the  farming  regions  of  this 
country.  I  was  a  strong  boy  for  my  age 
and  was  expert  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
so  that  there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why 
I  should  not  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 
and  have  been  alive  to  the  charm  of  every- 
thing around  me.  But  I  was  not.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  into  a  larger  life;  to 
do  work  that  I  felt  would  be  more  con- 
genial and  that  would  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  a  place  for  myself  in  the  world.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  do  this 
on  the  farm. 

Now  when  in  middle  life  I  turn  back  to 
farming  because  of  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure I  find  in  it,  I  am  beginning  to  realize 
why  I  was  discontented  as  a  boy  and  why 
so  many  other  boys  are  restless  and  feel  a 
sense  of  inadequacy  and  failure  at  the 
thought  of  being  "only  a  farmer." 

It  is  all  in  the  mental  attitude;  but  the 
mental  attitude  is  not  an  afifair  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  never  occurred  to  me  when 
I  was  a  boy  to  think  of  my  work  as  being 
pleasant  or  interesting,  because  my  parents, 
friends  and  neighbors  did  not  regard  work 
in  that  way.  It  was  something  that  had  to 
be  done, — a  result  of  the  curse  of  Adam — 
but  never  to  be  thought  of  as  allied  in  any 
way  to  pleasure.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  country  appealed  to  me  keenly  even  as 
a  child,  but  I  turned  away  from  the  sight 
and  thought  of  that  beauty  to  do  my  work 
never  thinking  it  possible  that  I  could 
make  my  work  a  part  of  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  living.  When  we  cleared  land 
for  a  field  we  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  gen- 
erally square,  that  afterward  lay  like  a 
patch  or  a  blot  upon  the  landscape,  not  in 
any  sense  fitting  in  with  it  and  seeming  a 
direct  defiance  to  Nature  rather  than  a 
taking  advantage  of  her  gifts.  The  first 
care  was  to  obliterate  everything  Nature 
had  done,  to  get  at  the  bare  ground  and  to 


use  all  the  physical  force  that  was  in  us  to 
wring  from  it  the  harvest  that  we  sought. 
When  the  task  was  done  and  we  walked 
through  the  woods  toward  home,  or  per- 
haps snatched  half  an  hour  to  go  fishing, 
I  was  ready  enough  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  and  the  river,  but  the  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  bring 
this  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony  into  the 
day's  work  by  working  with  Nature  in- 
stead of  against  her  never  occurred  to  me 
any  more  than  it  did  to  any  other  of  that 
farming  population.  The  field  might  just 
as  easily  have  been  beautiful  as  ugly  and 
have  fallen  in  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
landscape  just  as  readily  as  a  natural 
meadow  or  clearing  among  the  trees.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  fertile  and  just 
as  easy  to  work  if  we  had  taken  account 
of  the  farm  as  a  whole  and  had  planned  it 
as  carefully  with  relation  to  the  natural 
features  around  it  as  we  would  now  plan 
a  landscape  garden ;  that  the  skill  to  do  so 
would  of  course  have  been  very  limited 
does  not  enter  into  the  case;  the  point  is 
that  the  interest  would  have  been  there. 
It  would  have  been  a  delight, — a  piece  of 
real  creative  work  instead  of  drudgery  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  that  there 
might  be  some  little  time  left  for  the  pleas- 
ure which  was  regarded  as  a  separate 
thing. 

The  fact  that  pleasure  is  always  con- 
sidered a  separate  thing  from  work  on 
the  farm  is  the  whole  root  of  the  matter. 
To  the  city  man  or  the  man  who  has  gone 
back  to  the  farm  for  peace  and  relief  from 
other  cares,  the  work  in  itself  is  the  pleas- 
ure. If  the  interest  of  the  farmer  could 
once  be  roused  to  the  point  of  finding  that 
same  pleasure  for  himself  and  teaching  his 
children  to  find  it,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  all  this  talk  and  effort  to  prevent  the 
exodus  from  the  country  to  the  city.  And 
if  the  agricultural  schools  could  succeed  in 
giving  to  the  country  boy  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  interest  and  significance  that 
really  lies  in  every  stroke  of  work  he  does ; 
of  the  active  mental  efifort  that  should  go 
into  farming  as  well  as  into  any  other 
form   of  business,  we   should  no   longer 
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have  to  complain  of  the  falHng  off  of  our 
agriculture  as  compared  with  our  manu- 
factures. 

I  realize  this  the  more  vividly  now  that 
I  am  turning  all  of  my  old  knowledge  of 
farming  to  the  arranging  and  bringing 
under  cultivation  of  the  Craftsman  Farms. 
There  is  one  tract  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  that  has  not  been  under 
cultivation  for  twenty  years.  It  is  all 
woods  and  hills  and  low-lying  meadow- 
lands  with  little  streams  running  through 
it  and  springs  here  and  there.  The  first 
thought  that  came  to  me  when  I  saw  it 
was  a  grateful  realization  of  the  kindly 
way  in  which  Nature  had  covered  over  all 
the  scars  left  there  years  ago  by  the  sort 
of  farming  which  took  no  heed  of  Nature's 
ways.  Stone  fences  had  fallen  down  and 
had  been  overrun  by  vines,  so  that  in  some 
places  they  appeared  to  be  mere  loose 
heaps  of  rock.  The  hard  lines  that  marked 
off  the  fields  without  any  relation  to  the 
contour  of  hill  and  valley  had  been  oblit- 
erated and  the  land  had  fallen  into  its  old 
natural  divisions.  As  a  farm  under  culti- 
vation, it  could  not  have  been  particularly 
attractive ;  but  after  twenty  years  of  lying 
fallow,  it  was  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
bits  of  landscape  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see. 

Now,  in  bringing  that  land  back  under 
cultivation,  I  purpose  to  work  with  Nature 
instead  of  opposing  her  ways.  The  beauti- 
fying of  the  place  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
All  that  is  needed  is  that  I  shall  not  spoil 
it  by  plowing  and  filling  in  what  is  the 
natural  place  for  a  meadow;  by  cutting 
down  trees  where  they  ought  to  be  left 
standing,  in  order  to  make  clear  spaces  for 
fields  larger  than  is  necessary,  and  by  put- 
ting straight  hard  lines  of  road  and  fence 
irrespective  of  the  natural  lines  of  the 
place.  And  in  planning  thus,  to  help 
Nature  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  all 
the  skill  of  which  I  am  possessed  to  make 
the  place  productive  and  a  good  business 
proposition,  I  find  that  I  have  before  me 
about  as  interesting  a  problem  as  I  ever 
encountered.  Talk  about  creative  work! 
If  there  is  not  a  sense  of  triumph  in  lead- 


ing a  road  around  natural  rises  and  curves 
so  cunningly  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  made  there  at  all,  but  gives  the 
impression  of  a  track  that  naturally  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  least  resistance;  in 
turning  a  natural  creek  into  a  trout  stream 
with  little  ponds  here  and  there  that  will 
not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  but 
will  furnish  an  adequate  water  supply  that 
can  be  piped  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill ; 
in  finding  that  the  right  place  for  the  peach 
orchard,  where  it  will  be  sunny  and  shel- 
tered, is  also  just  the  place  where  a  grove 
of  peach  trees  will  add  the  last  touch  of 
beauty  to  the  surroundings, — all  these  are 
things  which  bring  into  play  every  creative 
power  of  which  I  am  capable. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  farmer  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  particularly  hard 
to  induce  him  to  take  what  he  will  con- 
sider a  most  absurd -and  romantic  attitude 
toward  farm  work.  But  the  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  on  the  farm,  with  their  alert 
young  minds  reaching  out  in  every  direc- 
tion for  interest,  for  beauty,  for  something 
that  is  worth  while,  need  only  the  right 
kind  of  instruction, — and  need  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  right  viewpoint  toward  all 
of  life  and  work — to  show  them  that  they 
need  not  seek  in  strange  place  for  the  hap- 
piness that  they  crave.  It  lies  all  around 
them.  Every  farm  in  the  country  presents 
its  own  problem  and  has  its  own  possi- 
bilities. It  offers  a  good  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  energy  a  boy  has  to 
spare,  and  if  he  could  once  learn  to  look 
at  farming  as  he  would  at  any  other  pro- 
fession and  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  interest 
and  pleasure  that  naturally  belongs  to  it, 
he  would  have  no  temptation  to  become  a 
salesman  in  a  store,  a  workman  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  even  a  struggling  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  minister,  who  finds  it  hard  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

DIRECTLY  in  line  with  what  we  have 
been  saying  comes  another  thought 
that  is  brought  out  by  the  pictures  and 
description,  printed  in  this  issue,  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank  at  Owatonna. 
Those  bankers  have  a  clearer  understand- 
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ing  of  the  situation  than  all  the  theorists. 
They  have  recognized  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  a  farming  country  and  that,  like  all 
country  bankers,  they  occupy  a  position  in 
relation  to  the  farmer  that  is  peculiarly 
intimate.  The  farmer  relies  very  closely 
upon  his  bank, — relies  upon  it  not  only  to 
take  care  of  his  money,  but  to  carry  him 
through  a  hard  season ;  relies  on  his  banker 
for  advice  as  to  investments  and  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  for  aid  in  difficulties.  A 
farmer  rarely  goes  to  town  that  he  does 
not  have  some  business  to  transact  at  his 
bank,  so  that  it  is  more  or  less  the  central 
place  in  the  town. 

Realizing  this,  these  farsighted  bank  of- 
ficials have  given  the  thought  and  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  this  country  bank  a 
building  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be  a 
show  place  in  any  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  America.  They  have  taken  pains  that 
not  only  luxury  but  the  best  art  which  they 
could  command  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  their  friends  the  farmers  when  they 
come  into  town  to  look  after  their  business. 
Instead  of  following  precedent  and  mak- 
ing a  handsome,  showy,  commonplace 
building  with  plenty  of  plate-glass  and 
marble  and  brass  fretwork  about  it,  they 
called  in  Louis  Sullivan,  of  all  men  in 
America  the  most  fitted  to  grapple  with  a 
problem  such  as  they  offered,  and  under 
his  guidance  they  spared  no  time,  expense 
or  pains  in  the  putting  up  of  a  building 
that  stands  as  an  object  lesson  of  beauty 
and  fitness  to  every  man  and  woman  that 
enters  its  doors.  It  is  none  the  less  a  sound 
and  well  managed  bank  for  being  housed 
in  a  building  that  it  is  a  joy  to  see,  any 
more  than  a  farm  is  less  productive  and 
profitable  for  being  beautiful.  These , 
bankers  have  put  into  stone  what  I  have 
just  tried  to  say  in  words, — the  conviction 
that  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  farm 
life  interesting  in  this  rich  country  of  ours 
is  the  presence  of  beauty,  and  the  belief 
that,  if  a  man  approaches  farming  as  he 
would  any  other  business  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  other  that  can  be  made  more 
absorbingly  interesting  or  more  conducive 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  mind  and  body. 


NOTES 

WHEN  Mr.  Barrie  wrote  "Senti- 
mental Tommy"  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  character  so  typical  that 
neither  one's  friends  nor  oneself 
could  hope  to  escape  its  application. 
When  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Davies  wrote 
"The  Mollusc"  he  came  very  close  to 
doing  the  same  thing,  so  that,  like  Mr. 
Barrie,  he  may  be  said  to  have  brought 
to  notice  a  type  so  universal  that  no  one 
can  see  the  play  and  afterward  escape  a 
slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  under  even  a 
jesting  imputation  of  "molluscry." 

Thomas  Sandys  was  undoubtedly  the 
pivot  of  his  own  particular  universe  be- 
cause of  his  inborn  aptitude  for  living  and 
uttering  the  truth  as  it  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  the  truth  as  it  is;  but  Mrs.  Baxter, 
"the  mollusc"  of  Mr.  Davies'  play,  oc- 
cupies the  central  position  in  her  domestic 
and  social  world  because  of  her  aptitude 
for  absorbing  the  time,  attention,  and 
energy  of  every  person  around  her,  by 
reason  of  her  genius  for  masterly  inaction 
and  for  passive  resistance  to  anything  that 
threatens  the  smooth  comfort  of  her  daily 
life. 

Mrs.  Baxter  never  loses  her  temper; 
she  is  too  well  bred  for  that,  too  indolent, 
and  has  too  much  of  the  temperament  of 
the  placid  pussy  cat.  Her  manifold  re- 
quirements are  uttered  in  a  sweet,  plain- 
tive, childish  way  which  would  make  re- 
fusal, or  even  impatience,  seem  simply 
brutal.  Taken  separately,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  large  requirements,  but  in 
the  mass  they  produce  a  state  of  affairs 
that  amounts  almost  to  white  slavery  for 
her  husband  and  the  pretty  girl  who  fills 
the  combined  offices  of  governess  and 
companion  in  her  home,  and  whose  life  is 
being  absorbed  by  the  exactions  of  a  mis- 
tress who  is  never  aggressive,  never  dis- 
agreeable, but  who  nevertheless  is  a  ty- 
rant almost  impossible  to  resist  or  escape 
from,  as  her  mastery  of  every  situation 
depends  entirely  upon  her  sweet  impene- 
trable obtuseness  and  delicate  evasion  of 
vexed  questions.     She  is  a  combination  of 
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baby  and  diplomat.  It  is  impossible  to 
antagonize  her,  and  to  get  seriously  angry 
with  her  seems  as  futile  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy as  taking  a  club  to  kill  a  butterfly. 

There  are  only  four  people  in  the  cast 
of  "The  Mollusc"  and  they  give  a  most 
convincing    portrayal    of    the    four  char- 
acters in  the  play.     Miss  Alexandra  Car- 
lisle, who  ought  to  be  better  known  on 
this   side  of  the  water,  does  some   really 
wonderful  work  in  interpreting  the  char- 
acter of  "the  mollusc."     To  be  sure,  she 
has  an  immense  advantage  in  being  the 
type  of  woman  that  is  pretty  with  a  soft, 
sumptuous,  luxurious  sort  of  prettiness ; 
her   frocks   are   exquisite,   her  voice   and 
manner  sweet,  smooth  and  lazy,  and  her 
whole  personality  as  attractive  as  it  well 
could  be.     In  addition  to  this,  her   con- 
ception   of    the    part    shows    a    delicious 
sense  of  the  possibilities,  both  exasperat- 
ing and  humorous,  that  it  contains.    Her 
chief  foil  is  the  governess,  Miss  Roberts, 
a   part  which,   as   it   is   played   by   Miss 
Beatrice   Forbes   Robertson,  becomes   the 
typical   English    governess    in    the    early 
years  of  her  servitude.    She  is  well-bred, 
conscientious,       helpful,       self-sacrificing, 
pretty  in  an  immature,  inexperienced  sort 
of  way, — having  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  world   or  of  life  than   a  kitten  that 
has  just  got  its   eyes  open,  and  with   a 
tragically   earnest   point   of  view    toward 
her  small  duties  and  responsibilities.     She 
is  honestly  devoted  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and 
really  believes  that  the  surface  sweetness 
of  that  lady  springs   from  kindness   and 
that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  she  is  great- 
ly indebted  to  Fate  for  being  allowed  to 
take  every  burden  from  the  pretty  plump 
shoulders  of  her  employer.    Mrs.  Baxters 
elderly  husband  shares  this  point  of  view 
only  to  a  moderate  degree,  yet  the  demands 
made    upon    him    are    in    themselves    so 
trivial   that  they   seem  hardly   worth  re- 
senting,   and    he    submits    to  having  his 
time  and  attention  monopolized,  his  com- 
fort disturbed,  and  his  wishes  disregard- 
ed, because   no   one   could   be   unkind  to 
such  a   lovely,    amiable    creature    as    his 


wife.    This  part  is  played  by  Mr.  Forrest 
Robinson,  who  handles  it  admirably. 

Mr.  Joseph  Coyne,  who  is  starred  with 
Miss  Carlisle  in  the  production  of  the  play 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  has  the  part  of 
Tom  Kemp,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Baxter, 
who  has  just  returned  to  England  after 
several   years  of   life   in   Colorado.      Mr. 
Coyne's    conception    of  the    character    of 
this   energetic   individual   is  rather   more 
American    than    English;    but    this    only 
adds  to  the  general  interest  of  the  comedy 
by  showing  a  different  point  of  view.  The 
brother  realizes  instantly  the  mainspring 
of  Mrs.  Baxter's  character  and  hotly  re- 
sents her  exactions  from  all  her  family, — 
particularly    from    the    pretty  governess, 
with  whom,  of  course,  he  promptly  falls 
in  love.     After  his  appearance  the  main 
point  of  interest  is  his  effort  to  cure  his 
sister    of     her     "molluscry," — an     effort 
which  his  blunt  and  downright  methods 
make  about  as  effective  as  fighting  a  fog. 
At   last,   however,   he   really   succeeds  in 
bringing  into  play  the  most  primitive  pas- 
sion of  human  nature,  against  which  not 
even  a  "mollusc"  is  immune — jealousy — 
and  takes    advantage    of    the    temporary 
flurry  thus  created  to  carry  off  the  gover- 
ness, who  has  been  discovered  weeping  on 
the  sympathetic  shoulder  of  Mr.  Baxter. 
The  play  is  a  slight  thing  as  to  plot 
and  its  interest  depends  entirely  upon  the 
development  and   interplay  of  these   four 
characters.  It  is  clever  and  subtle  to  a  de- 
gree; yet  in  less  skilful  hands  a  good  part 
of  its  brilliancy  would  be  lost.   It  is  a  play 
that  fills  the  orchestra  and  balcony  and 
leaves  the  gallery  empty  save  for  the  few 
appreciative  souls  who  have  more  culture 
than  cash,  but  for  the  sake  of  New  York's 
reputation,  let  us  hope  that  the  orchestra 
and  balcony  will  continue  sufficiently  full 
to  keep  it  here  for  a  long  run. 

JUST  before  going  to  press  word  came  to 
The  Craftsman  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  F.Fenollosa,  a  valued  contrib- 
utor to  the  magazine  and  a  sincere  friend 
of  its  purposes.  Professor  Fenollosa  and 
his  wife  had  been  spending  the  summer 
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in  France,  collectingf  fresh  and  important 
material  along-  art  lines  for  lectures  and 
books.  His  death  occurred  most  unex- 
pectedly in  London,  where  he  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  before  sailing  back  to 
America  and  beginning  his  big,  vigorous 
winter's  work.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
loss  to  America  and  even  to  the  world  at 
large  of  a  man  who  was  doing  the  work 
Professor  Fenollosa  has  done,  for  his  in- 
terest in  art  matters  and  his  knowledge  of 
them  were  universal.  Much  of  his  life 
was  given  to  a  comparative  study  of  the 
arts  of  all  lands,  including  the  most  thor- 
ough study  of  Japanese  art,  architecture 
and  life  ever  made  by  a  western  student, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  during  and  after 
his  years  of  residence  in  Japan,  Professor 
Fenollosa  was  in  that  country  revered  as  a 
writer,  loved  as  a  friend,  and  consulted  as 
a  sincere  student  of  their  own  life  and  art. 

So  much  of  this  gentle  man's  life  has 
been  given  to  studying  conditions  that  as 
yet  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting into  permanent  form  the  valuable  ma- 
terial he  has  collected.  One  book,  entitled 
"Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art," 
was  practically  finished  last  winter,  and  it 
was  his  purpose  to  begin  the  arduous  task 
of  rearranging  and  preparing  his  Japanese 
lectures  for  book  form  and  bringing  to- 
gether out  of  his  own  collections  of  Japa- 
nese prints  and  paintings  adequate  and 
interesting  illustrations  for  the  book.  Also, 
he  was  planning  to  enlarge  the  scope  and 
subjects  of  his  most  illuminating  lectures 
on  Japanese  and  European  art. 

Unquestionably,  no  one  out  of  the 
Orient  possessed  the  knowledge  that  Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa  did  of  the  history  of 
Japanese  paintings  and  prints,  and  the 
cataloguing  of  the  most  important  collec- 
tions in  this  country  was  done  by  him, 
or  under  his  supervision. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  last  printed  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Fenollosa  was  published 
in  The  Craftsman  for  September,  1908. 
It  was  a  significant  resume  of  contem- 
poraneous Continental  art  and  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  subject  of  art 
conditions  in  modern  Europe. 


REVIEWS 

SIXTY  years  ago  the  English  farmers 
were  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  draining  farm  lands,  and  acts  of 
Parliament  made  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  undertake  the  work  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  The  prac- 
tice was  so  important  for  England  and 
produced  such  good  results  in  that  damp 
cool  climate  that  leading  farmers  in 
America  became  deeply  impressed.  Horace 
Greeley  was  so  thoroughly  converted  to 
the  idea  that  he  believed  that  all  land 
should  be  underdrained,  regardless  of  its 
character.  Interest  in  the  subject  was 
widespread  and  several  works  were  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Although  of  late  great 
advancement  has  been  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge, and  some  methods  have  been  im- 
proved, it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
early  works  on  the  subject  are  still  stand- 
ard. In  1859  Judge  Henry  F.  French  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  draining  which  so  thor- 
oughly covers  the  subject  that  to  this  day 
little  can  be  added  to  it.  Attempting  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  farmers,  he  began 
with  a  history  of  the  art  and  then  took  up 
rain,  evaporation  and  filtration.  Later 
works  have  the  advantage  over  him  only 
in  possessing  more  complete  figures.  The 
chapter  on  what  lands  require  draining 
was  important  far  beyond  the  attention 
which  it  received,  for  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  was,  contrary  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing notion,  a  large  proportion  of  land 
which  was  sufficiently  drained  by  nature 
and  had  no  need  of  artificial  assistance. 

In  discussing  the  various  methods,^  the 
use  of  tiles  and  their  forms,  later  writers 
have  little  to  add.  Some  improvements  in 
methods  of  manufacture  have  taken  place 
and  the  depth  now  employed  is  much  less 
than  was  recommended  in  1859,  but  in 
general  the  chapters  require  no  rewriting. 
Prices  have  fallen  and  there  are  thousands 
of  drain  tile  manufacturers  now  where  but 
one  or  two  were  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  in  those  days.  While  the  cost  of 
labor  has  at  least  doubled,  the  cost  of  man- 
ufactured  articles  has   fallen   in  the  last 
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fifty  years,  and,  as  these  items  are  nearly 
equal,  the  figures  for  drainage  per  acre  then 
given  are  probably  not  far  from  those  pre- 
vailing today.  It  is  surprising  to  find  after 
reviewing  the  methods  v^^hich  have  been 
employed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  that  the  round  two-inch  pipe  is 
considered  by  Judge  French  the  best  for 
general  use.  He  thus  anticipates  our  mod- 
ern practice  as  he  does  in  many  other 
things.  It  would  take  much  space  to  trace 
all  the  cases  in  which  his  conclusions  as  to 
arrangement,  details  of  construction,  tools 
and  other  matters  connected  with  drainage 
anticipate  modern  practice.  His  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  benefits  of  drain- 
age are  singularly  convincing  and  are 
based  on  careful  study  of  American  ex- 
amples. Although  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  has  been  brought  out  recently  there 
have  been  practically  no  changes  necessary. 

In  1867  Col.  George  E.  Waring  Jr. 
published  a  work  on  drainage  which  had 
its  origin  in  his  drainage  of  the  lands  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  City.  In  laying 
out  the  park  he  became  impressed  with  the 
value  and  importance  of  drainageand  his 
book  covers  many  important  points  not 
touched  upon  by  other  authors.  Being  an 
engineer,  the  features  related  to  laying  out, 
grading,  tile  laying,  ditching,  etc.,  ap- 
pealed to  him  strongly.  He  took  up  many 
of  these  points  in  a  way  nowhere  men- 
tioned by  other  authors,  and  in  speaking 
of  examples  to  enforce  his  theories  he  is 
compelled  to  refer  to  English  practice.  He 
devotes  some  space  to  the  subject  of  tile 
making,  which  was  then  an  infant  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  while  discussing 
tiles  of  all  forms  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion finally  that  the  two-inch  round  form 
fills  all  the  requirements.  His  work  has 
passed  through  many  editions  but  death 
prevented  him  from  revising  his  chapter 
on  Malaria,  for  he  passed  away  before  the 
discovery  was  made  of  the  part  which  the 
mosquito  plays  in  that  dreaded  disease. 
However,  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  drainage  do  not  need  revision. 

Dr.  Manley  Miles  in  1892  published  a 
work  in  which  the  subject  of  drainage  is 


taken  up  from,  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point. He  endeavors  to  bring  the  subject 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and  estab- 
lish the  facts  of  science  relating  to  the 
principles  and  advantage  of  thorough 
drainage.  He  also  undertakes  to  tell  how- 
to  make  farm  drains.  His  explanations 
are  clear  and  simple  and  the  science  is 
none  the  less  accurate  for  being  expressed 
in  language  which  is  easily  understood. 
His  aim  is  very  well  expressed  in  his  title 
— "Elandbook  for  Farmers."  The  chapter 
on  the  advantages  of  draining  retentive 
soils  is  convincing  and  illustrates  well  the 
practical  method  in  which  he  has  attacked 
the  whole  subject.  In  the  practical  work 
of  tile-laying  there  are  many  lessons  de- 
rived from  years  of  experience,  and  many 
practical  suggestions  to  the  farmer,  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  early  teach- 
ing, but  which  make  great  savings  of  the 
farmer's  time  and  are  in  accordance  with 
his  manner  work.  ("Farm  Drainage," 
by  Judge  Henry  F.  French.  Illustrated. 
384  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  "Draining  for 
Profit  "and  Draining  for  Health,"  by 
George  E.  Waring  Jr.  Illustrated.  252 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  "Land  Draining," 
lay  Manley  Miles.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York.) 

TO  speak  of  the  charm  of  Margaret 
Deland's  work  has  come  to  be  almost 
a  platitude,  yet  wathout  speaking  of  it  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  express  the  tender- 
ness and  humanness  of  "R.  J.'s  Mother," 
the  short  story  which  gives  its  name  to  her 
recently  published  volume  of  tales.  It  is 
Margaret  Deland  at  her  best;  tender, 
subtle,  humorous  and  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  and 
byways  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  tragic 
little  story,  in  which  all  the  happiness 
grows  out  of  grief,  but  a  story  that  makes 
one  distinctly  better  for  having  read  it. 

The  other  five  tales  in  the  book,  "The 
Mormon,"  "Many  Waters,"  "The  House 
of  Rimmon,"  "A  Black  Drop"  and  "The 
White  Feather,"  all  deal  with  the  psycho- 
logical problems  of  which  Mrs.  Deland  is 
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so  fond, — with  the  subtle  shadings  between 
good  and  evil  and  the  futility  of  motives 
at  times  in  determining  the  results  of 
action.  All  the  stories  have  a  distinct 
ethical  significance  and  each  one  contains 
some  thrilling  little  episode  that  flashes  a 
searchlight  upon  the  possibilities  of  weak- 
ness and  strength,  unexpected  nobility  and 
unsuspected  capacity  for  wrongdoing,  that 
lie  hidden  in  the  natures  of  average  men 
and  women, 

("R.  J.'s  Mother  and  Some  Other 
People."  By  Margaret  Deland.  Illus- 
trated. 313  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

ANOTHER  volume  of  essays  from  the 
pen  of  John  Burroughs  is  called 
"Leaf  and  Tendril"  and  is  mainly  a  col- 
lection of  essays  that  have  already  ap- 
peared in  current  magazines.  The  first 
one,  called  "The  Art  of  Seeing  Things," 
is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the  last 
degree,  for  it  shows  only  too  convincingly 
how  the  majority  of  us  pass  through  life 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  greater  part  of  what 
nature  has  to  ofifer  us.  To  read  it  is  to 
feel  the  desire  to  cultivate  a  keener  per- 
ception. Other  essays,  full  of  poetry  that 
seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of 
nature,  are  "A  Breath  of  April,"  "The 
Coming  of  Summer"  and  "A  Walk  in  the 
Fields."  The  remainder  of  the  book  deals 
more  particularly  with  the  scientific  side 
of  Mr.  Burroughs'  life  work.  "Gay 
Plumes  and  Dull"  is  reproduced  here,  and 
also  "Straight  Seeing  and  Thinking," 
"Human  Traits  in  the  Animals"  and  sev- 
eral others  that  give  to  the  reader,  in  a 
simple  and  delightful  way,  a  portion  of 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  garnered 
through  a  long  lifetime.  The  book  will 
be  welcomed  cordially  by  the  many  who 
enjoy  whatever  Mr.  Burroughs  has  to  tell 
us  and  the  few  who  are  not  familiar  with 
his  writings  could  do  no  better  than  to 
begin  with  this  comprehensive  group  of 
essays.  ("Leaf  and  Tendril."  By  John 
Burroughs.  With  frontispiece.  288  pages. 
Price,  $1.10  net,  postage,  10  cents.     Pub- 


lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.) 

ONE  learns  to  look  for  most  interesting 
things  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  but  his  latest  book,  "The  Soul 
of  Spain,"  is  quite  the  most  delightful  of 
them  all.  Doctor  Ellis  is  well  acquainted 
with  Spain  and  its  people,  and  he  states  in 
the  beginning  that  its  fascination  for  him 
began  when  he  was  a  very  little  child,  when 
he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Spanish 
life  as  it  is  found  in  South  America.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  he  has  visited 
Spain  a  number  of  times  and  has  brought 
all  the  energies  of  his  profoundly  analytic- 
al mind  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  giv- 
ing some  concrete  expression  to  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  Spain,  which  he  holds  is  "the 
manifestation  of  a  certain  primitive  and 
eternal  attitude  of  the  human  spirit,  an 
attitude  of  historic  energy,  a  spiritual  ex- 
altation directed  not  chiefly  toward  com- 
fort or  toward  gain,  but  toward  the  more 
fundamental  facts  of  human  existence." 

It  is  this  essential  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
people  that  vivifies  every  page  of  Doctor 
Ellis'  delightful  book.  He  writes,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  is  completely 
at  one  with  them,  of  the  people  of  Spain 
as  a  whole, — their  women,  their  art,  their 
literature,  their  great  men  and  their  cities. 
The  remains  of  the  once  brilliant  and  ultra- 
refined  civilization  of  the  Moors  have  a 
great  charm  for  the  author,  and  the  pleas- 
ure that  he  takes  in  tracing  the  eflfects  of 
this  civilization  upon  the  modern  life  and 
character  of  Spain  is  shared  by  the  reader. 
Whether  one  is  interested  in  Spain  or  not, 
the  book  is  invaluable  as  a  picture  of  rich 
and  varied  life  and  a  sound  appreciation  of 
the  expression  of  that  life  in  literature  and 
art.  ("The  Soul  of  Spain,"  by  Havelock 
Ellis.  Frontispiece.  420  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net,  postage  17  cents.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.) 

A  book  to  delight  the  soul  of  the  lover  of 
fine  lace  is  Mrs.  John  Hungerford 
Pollen's  "Seven  Centuries  of  Lace,"  which 
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gives  the  history  of  this  ancient  art  with 
an  accuracy  that  makes  it  invaluable  for 
reference.  An  exhaustive  glossary  of  all 
the  terms  used  in  lace  making  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  book, 
and  with  its  aid  any  one  can,  by  close 
examination  of  the  examples  of  laces  given 
in  the  plates  with  which  the  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  attain  a  knowledge  of 
laces  that  should  set  him  on  the  high  road 
toward  being  a  connoisseur.  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford  leaves  to  the  antiquarian  the  study 
of  laces  which  dates  from  the  period  prior 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Her  own  record 
begins  with  the  year  1260,  and  extends  to 
the  present  day,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
lace  making  as  carried  on  in  a  number  of 
different  countries. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  half-tone  plates  in  which  the 
laces  are  shown  for  the  most  part  in  the 
natural  size.  The  illustrations  are  all  from 
photographs  so  beautifully  reproduced  that 
it  appears  almost  as  if  one  were  looking  at 
the  lace  spread  out  upon  the  paper.  In  all, 
more  than  two  hundred  examples  of  laces 
are  shown.  The  text  of  the  work  is  not 
only  valuable,  but  very  interesting,  and  the 
introduction  by  Alan  S.  Cole  gives  a  de- 
lightful glimpse  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
which  forms  a  tempting  preface  to  a  book 
like  this.  ("Seven  Centuries  of  Lace."  By 
Mrs.  John  Hungerford  Pollen.  Illustrated. 
59  pages.  Price  $9.00.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  interested  in 
books  on  home  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing and  a  new  one  that  will  probably 
prove  very  useful  in  suggestion  is  "Art 
and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration"  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.  Mrs.  Priest- 
man  is  a  well  known  writer  for  magazines 
devoted  to  art  and  to  household  subjects 
and  is  herself  a  practical  craftswoman  of 
considerable  power  and  versatility.  In  this 
book  she  has  given  in  a  brief  and  practical 
way  the  results  of  her  long  experience, 
and  her  suggestions  ought  to  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  housekeeper  looking  for  sugges- 
tions in  home  furnishing.     She  indicates 
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the  best  method  of  choosing  a  color  scheme 
and  the  successful  treatment  of  walls  and 
floors,  also  the  treatment  of  windows  and 
other  structural  features.  Several  chapters 
are  devoted  to  carpets  and  rugs  and  sev- 
eral more  to  the  ornamentation  of  hang- 
ings and  other  fabrics  by  means  of  needle 
work,  stenciling  and  block  printing.  ("Art 
and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration."  By 
Mabel  Tuke  Priestman,  Illustrated.  222 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

ANOTHER  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Drawings  of  Great  Masters"  gives 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  drawings 
of  Rembrandt.  These  are  reproductions 
of  sketches  more  or  less  fragmentary  and 
in  various  stages  of  completion  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  insight  they  give 
us  into  the  master's  method  of  working 
and  the  means  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
results  which  have  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world  of  art.  Like  the 
other  volumes  of  this  series,  the  book  con- 
sists chiefly  of  plates  showing  reproduc- 
tions of  the  drawings.  There  are  fifty  of 
these,  prefaced  by  an  introduction  that 
contains  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  Rem- 
brandt's life  and  work.  ("Drawings  of 
Rembrandt."  Illustrated.  66  pages.  Price 
$2.50  net.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

A  book  on  the  art  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, which  has  been  added  to  the 
Newnes'  Art  Library,  is  so  admirably 
illustrated  that  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  work  of  this  master 
simply  by  turning  over  its  pages.  In  fact, 
the  book  is  nearly  all  illustrations,  only  the 
first  half  dozen  pages  being  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  Lawrence  himself  and  of  the 
chief  qualities  that  characterize  his  art. 
All  the  rest  of  the  space  is  given  up  to  the 
reproductions  of  forty-eight  of  his  best 
known  pictures,  which  tell  their  own  story. 
("Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A."  By 
R.  S.  Clouston.  Illustrated.  54  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  Frederick 
Warne  &  Company,  New  York.) 


See  page  267. 
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RUSSIAN  FOLK-TALES  AS  THEY  ARE  TOLD 
IN  PICTURES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
CZAR:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

USSIA  is  particularly  rich  in  her  folk-lore, — those 
songs  and  stories  of  the  people  which  they  themselves 
have  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
children,  and  in  turn  told  by  them  to  their  own  chil- 
J  dren.  Perhaps  no  form  of  literature  bears  the  mark 
of  national  characteristics  more  strongly  than  do  the 
tales  of  popular  fancy  that  come  to  be  recorded  by  the  pen  of  an 
appreciative  writer.  Often  the  sahent  points  of  a  folk-tale  are  held 
in  common  by  the  lore  of  different  peoples,  just  as  the  story  of  Cin- 
derella is  related  in  every  country,  but  each  people's  version  is  clothed 
with  the  atmosphere  of  its  pecuHar  national  customs,  observances, 
points  of  view  and  trend  of  thought,  tinged  with  buoyancy,  if  they 
are  dwellers  of  the  South,  or  with  mystic  moroseness  if  they  are  of 
the  North. 

In  common  with  the  folk-lore  of  Indo-European  nations,  that 
of  Russia  concerns  itself  with  enchantments  of  mortals,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  princes  and  princesses.  The  Russian  peasant  has  always 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  narrative,  and,  as  with  poetry,  the  Rus- 
sian language  lends  itself  admirably  to  these  skazki,  as  the  Russian 
folk-tales  are  termed.  Moreover,  Russians  are  born  actors,  hence 
their  skazki  teem  with  dramatic  incident.  Into  the  folk-lore  of 
other  countries,  religion,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  has  entered  to 
an  extent  that  marks  its  influence;  not  so. with  the  Russian  skazki; 
nor  can  the  historian  turn  to  them,  as  to  the  tales  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  or  to  the  Mdrchen  of  the  Germans,  for  information  as  to 
the  relationship  existing  between  social  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  skazka  often  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  a  simple  con- 
dition,—-the  aspect  of  a  family's  daily  routine,  for  instance.  Among 
other  things  we  are  struck  with  the  frequent  descriptions  of  cottage- 
interiors,  as  though  the  chill  winds  of  the  Northland  made  the  story- 
teller by  his  fireside  dwell  lovingly  on  the  shelter  given  him. 

No  wonder  the  hard  lot  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  his  stolid  world 
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has  led  him  to  break  through  the  prison  of  his  circumstances  to  the 
one  sort  of  harmless  mental  freedom  possible;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
freedom  these  skazki  offer  his  imagination  without  the  risk  of  their 
bringing  harm  to  him.  A  fairy  story  in  Little  Russia,  or  in  White 
Russia,  is  quite  a  safe  outlet  for  the  peasant's  yearning  mentahty; 
another  sort  of  expression  might  not  be, — for  him.  And  perhaps 
the  ever-present  sense  of  suppression  leads  the  Russian  story-teller 
to  be  content  with  a  picture  of  things  that  stands  vividly  in  the  mind 
for  themselves  and  not  by  reason  of  contrasts.  The  Russian  skazka 
tells  us  nothing,  or  Uttle,  about  conditions  between  master  and  man, 
lord  and  serf,  even  when  it  departs  from  magical  or  mythological 
fields  for  those  more  prosaic  ones. 

THE  Czar  of  Russia  has  ever  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  fairy  stories  that  were  told  him  by  his  old  nurse.  And 
his  own  mother  (with  the  skill  acquired  when  a  child  in  the 
royal  nursery  of  Denmark),  was  wont  to  draw  little  pictures  to  illus- 
trate his  favorite  tales.  Indeed,  what  are  fairy  stories  without  pictures 
to  the  heart  of  a  child! 

It  is  httle  wonder,  then,  that  his  children  should  have  become 
the  inheritors  of  his  own  love  for  their  skazki.  For  them  he  had  a 
selection  made  into  a  beautiful  book,  illuminated  in  water-color  by 
one  of  Russia's  most  remarkable  original  artists,  Ivan  A.  Bilibina, 
who,  better  than  any  other  Russian  artist,  has  claim  to  being  the 
illustrator  paramount  of  Russian  folk-tales,  since  his  art  grasps  every 
subtlety  of  the  story-teller's  theme,  and  any  grotesqueness  in  concep- 
tion is  tempered  by  that  sense  of  mystic  spirituahty  that  serves  best 
to  interpret  the  skazka  s  intention.  We  might  imagine  that  the 
"fierce  Russian"  we  have  always  pictured  to  ourselves  would  fill 
his  skazka  with  terrifying  things,  but  even  that  note,  which  is  so 
common  with  the  French  artists  of  Breton,  Norman,  and  Picardine 
folk-tales,  is  absent  from  Bihbina's  work. 

Bihbina  has  lent  such  skazki  as  "The  Phantasy  of  Sweet 
Dreams,"  "The  Fire  Bird,"  "King  Frost,"  "The  Forest  Witch," 
and  "Ivan  Czarovitch,"  an  ineffable  charm  of  mystery  and  color, 
giving  to  the  student  a  revelation  of  originality  in  modern  design. 
The  Czar  was  so  dehghted  with  Bilibina's  success, — for  the  Imperial 
children  were  overjoyed  with  so  beautiful  a  book  of  their  best  loved 
fairy  stories, — that  he  declared  others  should  have  the  rare  privilege 
of  seeing  such  work.  So  from  his  privy  purse  he  ordered  set  aside 
an  amount  to  defray  the  expense  of  reproducing  faithfully  in  full 
colors,  by  lithographic  process,  each  skazka  in  a  separate  part  by 
itself  for  private  distribution.     Thus  the  volumes  bear  the  imprint 
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Published  for  the  Czar's  Personal  Use,"  and  fortunate  indeed  is  he 
to  whom  a  set  is  given.  The  illustrations  here  reproduced  for  the 
first  time  from  the  set  in  the  writer's  possession  give  a  very  in- 
teresting idea  of  the  whole  series,  and  are  taken  from  "The  Fair  Vasi- 
ll^rll' '  '^F^^""  Sister  Alenushka  and  Dear  Brother  Ivanushka"   and 

Ihe  White  Duckling,"  these  latter  containing  much  of  the  storv' 
in  verse.  ♦^ 


From  the  skazka  of  "  Vasilissa"  we  have  the  picture  of  fair  Vasi- 
hssa  meeting  the  Knight  in  White,  and  that  wonderful  picture  of  the 
brave  girl  again,  as  she  picks  her  way  out  through  the  dreadful  thicket 
her  hurrying  steps  hghted  by  that  ghastly  lantern  of  the  skull  with 
eyes  ot  fire,  which  die  out  at  morn  when  she  reaches  home,  after  her 
adventure  at  the  house  of  the  Baba  Yaga,  a  title  somewhat  synony- 
mous with  the  Lamia,  Striga,  or  Ogress  in  the  folk-lore  of  other 
lands,  the  Russian  term  for  a  witch,  as  our  people  conceive  it,  being 
Vyed  ma,  corresponding  to  the  German  Hexe,  though,  perhaps,  more 
m  the  order  of  a  Forest  Mother.  This  story  is  one  of  a  class  in  which 
a  doll  (kukla),  or  puppet,  enters  as  an  important  feature. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  Hved  in  a  certain  kingdom  a  merchant 
m  whose  twenty  years  of  wedded  Ufe  there  had  been  born  to 
his  house  but  one  daughter,  the  fair  Vasilissa.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  but  eight  years  old,  and  as  she  lay  upon  her  death- 
bed she  called  Vasilissa  to  her,  drawing  from  under  the  covers  a  doll 
which  she  handed  to  her  saying,  ''Listen,  dear  Vasilissa;  do  what  I 
bid  you.  I  am  about  to  die.  With  my  blessing  I  place  in  your  hands 
this  doll.  Never  allow  it  to  leave  your  keeping,  nor  show  it  to  any- 
one, and  should  misfortune  befall  you,  feed  it,  and  it  will  advise  you. 
After  the  doll  has  eaten  it  will  tell  you  how  to  meet  your  dilemmas." 
So  saying  the  mother  kissed  Vasilissa,  and  closed" her  eves  to  the 
world  forever. 

Like  the  traditional  widower  of  other  tales,  Vasilissa's  father 
marries  again.  This  time  a  widow,  who  had  two  haughty,  ugly, 
arrogant  daughters,  cruel  and  wicked  hke  herself,  and  all  were  jealous 
of  Vasilissa,  who  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  village.  She 
was  forced  by  the  newcomers  to  do  all  the  hard  work  and  drudgery, 
tasks  she  accepted  with  resignation,  though  sorrowful.  However, 
the  good  doll  came  often  to  her  assistance.  She  fed  it  from  morsels 
she  denied  herself  and  often  would  say  to  it,  when  alone  with  the 
kuhla  in  her  own  tiny  chamber: 

**  Dolly  mine,  taste  thou  of  this  food,  and  harken  to  my  woes. 
In  my  father's  house  I  dwell,  but  no  joy  is  here,  and  my  wicked  step- 
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mother  seeks  to  drive  me  from  the  brightness  of  the  world.  Tell 
me  how  I  shall  Hve  and  what  I  am  to  do  ?'* 

After  eating,  the  doll  would  advise  and  comfort  her;  so  Vasilissa 
continued  to  grow  beautiful  and  strong. 

Years  passed  and  she  grew  ever  more  beautiful,  so  many  suitors 
begged  her  hand  while  they  refused  to  look  at  her  ugly  stepsisters, 
whose  mother  declared  the  youngest  should  not  marry  before  her 
elders  had  become  brides. 

Now  it  happened  that  Vasilissa' s  father  was  obliged  to  go  away 
on  a  long  journey,  during  which  time  the  stepmother  moved  the  fam- 
ily to  another  house  on  the  edge  of  a  gloomy  forest,  in  which  forest 
there  dwelt  a  wicked  ogress.  The  stepmother  so  hated  Vasilissa 
that  on  one  pretext  or  another  she  would  send  her  into  the  forest  in 
the  hope  that  Vasilissa  would  fall  in  this  Baba  Yaga's  power.  How- 
ever, the  doll  permitted  no  harm  to  befall  her. 

The  season  approached  autumn,  when  one  evening  the  step- 
mother allotted  their  work  to  the  three  girls.  To  one  was  given  cro- 
cheting, to  another  knitting  stockings,  and  to  Vasilissa  the  task  of 
weaving;  and  each  had  her  work  to  complete.  Extinguishing  all  the 
candles  except  the  one  by  which  the  girls  worked,  she  retired  to  her 
night's  rest.  They  worked  away.  At  last  the  candle  became  so  dim 
that  one  of  the  stepdaughters  got  up  on  the  pretext  of  snuffing  it,  but 
instead  (obeying  orders  her  mother  had  given  in  secret),  extinguished 
the  light  as  if  by  accident. 

The  two  stepdaughters  affected  consternation  at  this,  and  declared 
that  Vasilissa  would  have  to  hurry  to  the  Baha  Yaga^s  and  borrow 
a  hght,  as  there  was  not  a  single  spark  of  fire  in  the  house,  and  their 
tasks  must  be  completed.  Forced  to  obey,  Vasilissa  sought  out  her 
doll,  and,  as  she  had  done  many  times  before,  fed  it  and  besought 
its  aid. 

Thereupon  the  doll's  eyes  began  to  glow  like  candles  and  it  bade 
her  have  no  fear,  but  to  do  as  she  had  been  directed  by  her  step- 
sisters, adding,  "So  long  as  you  do  not  part  with  me  no  harm  can 
come  to  you  in  the  house  of  the  Baba  Yaga." 

With  the  kukla  in  her  pocket  she  set  forth  on  her  way.  Before  she 
had  gone  many  paces  within  the  forest  a  horseman  all  in  white  mounted 
on  a  white  steed  galloped  by; — and  the  day  began  to  break. 

A  LITTLE  farther  on  another,  all  in  red,  mounted  on  a  red 
charger  galloped  by; — and  the  sun  rose.  After  walking  a 
night  and  a  day  it  was  evening  before  she  reached  the  clearing 
where  stood  the  Baha  Yaga's  hut.  It  was  fenced  around  with  dead 
men's  bones,  and  on  the  post-tops  were  stuck  human  skulls  with  eyes 
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in  them.  Instead  of  gate-posts  there  were  leg  bones,  and  the  bolts 
were  arm  bones,  while  the  lock  was  a  sharp-toothed  mouth.  Vasilissa 
stood  rooted  with  fright.  At  that  moment  a  third  horseman,  this 
time  all  in  black  on  a  black  horse,  galloped  up  to  the  gate  and  van- 
ished;—night  had  come.  But  the  darkness  was  dispelled  by  the 
light  which  now  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  ghastly  skulls,  making 
the  place  like  day. 

Soon,  amidst  a  terrific  rumbhng  which  shook  the  forest,  the 
Baba  Yaga,  riding  on  a  mortar,  urged  on  by  a  pestle,  sweeping  traces 
of  her  flight  away  with  her  broom  of  twigs,  flew  up  to  the  gate  crying, 
*'raw,  funa!  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Russian  one!     WTio  is  there?" 

Answering  her,  Vasilissa  explained  that  she  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  fire  for  hghts.  The  Baba  Yaga  promised  her  the  Ught  if  she 
would  stop  and  perform  some  tasks  for  her.  There  was  no  alter- 
native, for  she  threatened  to  eat  Vasilissa  if  the  poor  child  refused  to 
comply.  So  turning  to  the  gates  the  ogress  cried,:  *'Ho,  strong  bar- 
rier of  mine,  part!  And  open  widely  thou,  my  gates !"  Whereupon 
they  entered,  and  the  gates  closed  after  them. 

Vasilissa  was  bidden  to  do  many  things,  and  to  cook  the  meals, 
fetching  fire  for  the  ovens  from  the  blazing  eyes  of  the  skulls  outside. 
The  next  day  there  were  Hke  tasks  performed  so  faithfully  in  the  Baba 
Yaga's  absence  that  when  the  ogress  returned  she  was  vexed  to  find 
nothing  of  which  to  complain. 

Presently  the  Baba  Yaga  asked  Vasilissa  to  tell  her  how  she  had 
managed  to  perform  the  diflScult  tasks  so  thoroughly  and  successfully, 
Vasilissa  answered,  "Because  of  my  mother's  blessing."  Thereupon 
the  ogress,  turning  pale,  pushed  her  out  of  the  hut,  saying,  "I  want 
none  of  the  blessed  around  me.  Here  is  the  light  you  came  for. 
Return  with  it  to  your  stepmother  and  her  daughters,"  and  the  Baba 
Fa^a  pressed  into  her  hand  a  stick  with  a  gleaming-eyed  skull  atop,  and 
Vasilissa  hurried  away,  overjoyed  to  escape  from  the  dreadful  place. 

When  she  reached  home  her  stepmother  and  the  daughters  greeted 
her  joyfully,  to  her  surprise,  as  they  never  before  had  spoken  a  kind 
word  to  her.  But  she  soon  found  out  that  they  welcomed  her  solely 
because  not  a  particle  of  hght  or  of  fire  had  they  been  able  to  get  since 
Vasilissa  had  been  away.  When  they  borrowed  it  from  the  neigh- 
bors it  would  be  extinguished  before  they  could  get  it  home.  Now 
they  imagined  that  the  fiery-eyed  skull  Vasilissa  brought  back  would 
restore  both  to  them.  Alas  for  their  selfish  hopes!  No  sooner  was 
the  skull  brought  in  than  it  turned  its  scorching  eyes  upon  the  step- 
mother and  her  daughters,  burning  them  to  a  cinder,  leaving  Vasilissa 
only  unharmed  and  free. 

The  next  morning  when  the  eyes  ceased  to  gleam  at  dawn  Vasilissa 
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buried  the  skull,  closed  the  house,  and  went  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother in  a  neighboring  town,  where,  with  the  help  of  her  doll,  she 
set  up  a  wonderful  loom,  and  by  her  industry  wove  such  marvel ously 
fine  fabrics  that  these  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Czar,  who 
commanded  her  to  appear  at  court.  When  the  Czar  beheld  her 
beautiful  face  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  made  her  his  wife. 

ANOTHER   picture   from   "Dear   Sister   Alenushka  and  Dear 
Brother   Ivanushka,'*  given  in  our  illustrations  shows  Aleri' 
ushka  and  Ivanushka,  the  two  orphans,  as  they  walked  through 
distant  woods  and  over  broad  fields  with  the  sun  hot  above  them. 

Ivanushka  becomes  thirsty,  but  his  sister  withholds  him  for 
a  while  from  drinking  of  the  river-water,  as  she  knows  it  to  be  en- 
chanted. Finally,  unable  to  endure  the  thirst  of  his  parching  throat 
any  longer,  he  rushes  from  his  sister  and  stoops  down  to  drink. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  drop  passed  his  lips  than  it  changed  him  into 
a  white  kid,  and  he  came  to  the  sister,  crying,  *' Mekeke!  Mekekef 

Alenushka  wept.  Then  she  put  a  silken  cord  about  the  animal's 
neck  and  led  it  along  for  a  way.  The  garden  belonging  to  the  Czar 
happened  to  be  nearby,  and  the  Kid  rushed  into  the  enclosure,  drag- 
ging Alenushka  after  him.  When  the  gardeners  asked  her  why  she 
happened  to  be  there,  she  told  her  story,  and  straightway  they  carried 
it  to  the  Czar,  who,  when  he  beheld  her,  decked  her  in  silk  and  cloth- 
of-gold  and  made  her  his  wife,  to  the  joy  of  the  good  people  and  the 
envy  of  the  bad.     The  White  Kid  was  always  near  them. 

Now  it  happened  that  while  the  Czar  was  hunting,  a  wicked  witch 
cast  a  spell  on  Alenushka,  who  grew  ill,  and  her  brother  Ukewise, 
while  the  Czar's  garden  dried  up  and  all  things  withered.  The  witch 
then  sought  out  Alenushka  and  said,  "  If  thou  wouldst  regain  health 
drink  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  nearby."  When  Alenushka  stooped 
to  drink  as  she  was  bidden,  the  wicked  witch  tumbled  her  into  the 
sea,  just  as  the  White  Kid  came  up,  too  late  to  help.  Thereupon  the 
witch  turned  herself  into  one  who  looked  just  like  Alenushka,  and 
the  Czar,  believing  her  to  be  his  wife,  listens  as  she  begs  him  to  have 
the  enchanted  brother  killed. 

Thrice,  as  a  servant  is  about  to  plunge  a  knife  into  the  Kid's 
throat,  the  enchanted  one  begs  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  the  shore,  and 
each  time  he  calls  out. 

*' Alenushka,  sister  dear, 

Swim  thou  hither,  hear  my  prayer ! 

Behold,  they  light  the  fires  hot, 
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To  plunge  me  in  the  boiling  pot. 
Their  knives  are  whetted;  great  my  fear, 
toT  they  do  seek  me  everywhere!" 
To  this  Alenushka  repHed. 

"Ivanushka,  brother  dear, 

A  heavy  stone  doth  hold  me  here 

A  serpent  coils  itself  about, 

T^k    1    .  .•     ^^^  ^^\  V^^  ^^*  ^^  struggle  out." 
Whi    J^ll    T  ^^^''^fhka  answers,  the  Czar,  who  had  followed  the 
WMe  Krd  to  the  water's  edge,  having  heard  Ivanushk^sT^^^^ 
n  time  to  snatch  his  beloved  Alenuslka  from  the  waves  as  she  rises 
o  answer  her  brother.     He  hurries  with  her   backT  the  palace 

K„  •!"  I"^^"  ^""'^  Duckling"  we  have  a  story  that  suggests  barelv 
by  Its  theme,  Browning's  "The  Lost  Duchess;-  in  thaPhere  is  tofd 
the  tale  of  a  Duchess  who  was  fascinated  by  he  al  uring  tIL  of  a„ 
old  crone  who,  turning  out  to  be  an  old  witch,  changes  fhe  Duchess 
by  wicked  magic  into  a  white  duckling,  herself  takinrthe  Duchess's 
f:^'  fr'^°«  tlj^  Duke  when  he  retSrns  home  from\  long  journey 
across  the  seas      Marvelous  to  relate,  two  beautiful  boys  arf  hatched 

whhteXc"!  V'^h""^  '*"'=J^'"«'  -J""  -rthTcMdr:' 
ilto  the  nnW  ?  ^u  ^y  happemng  to  stray  with  a  companion 
Zl  ^^.J^^J^es. garden  the  two  boys  of  the  enchanted  Duchess  were 
seen  and  recognized  by  the  witch,  who  had  them  imprisoned  intlnd! 
ing  to  order  t^eir  death.  However,  they  were  proted^.Tbv  amuTets 
which  they  wore,  until  the  witch  cast  a  spell  upon  them,  wSch  made 
them  appear  as  though  dead.  The  Whl  DjeklmgZl^^il.rZ^ 
^tl^''^  '»u*°  ^y^  S'''''''"  ■"  ^^"'^t  of  them  there  beheld  the  two 

Si^  sr  cjc&"  *^  «'°""^  ^'^^^  ^' '--  -<i  -'^  -  --^" 

"Keja,  Keja,  children  mine 
T-k    ri  1      '^'"■""g'l  sorrow  have  I  cared  for  you." 

ducklinc-  cluthttr"'"^-  \  ^Pr^\at  t'l'^t  moment  discovered  the 
auctlmg  caught  her  in  his  hand,  and  as  she  struggled  to  free  herself 

fheP  srood"rl7°  TJ'fY':  "^^'^  "-^^  °f  thtse  fell  Wore  Wm 
beSnd  Mm  TZ^A  '"t,"'^'"^^'*  t™«  ^fe.  and  where  the  other  fel 
known  tn^;.  ,r  n  P1f*''*.t  "^^^'""^  ^^^^  duckling.  By  a  charm 
witch  wt.»,k»"'^u'  *'!•'''  '^'^"'^'^  ^'^^  '^•^ildren  to  life  and  the 
rndsthIlaZ!,f  "t\'wv 'Pt^'  T,"?  ''}"•"<=''  ''t  *e  stake.  Thus 
has  canit  1  J^^^  ^^'i?  Duckling,"  the  spirit  of  which  Bilibina 
RomS  Holt^eLt'*'^  "  *"'  illustrations  fo'r  the  little  Imperial 
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GEORGE  GRAY  BARNARD:  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  IN  SCULPTURE:  BY 
KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 

[N  THE  collection  of  George  Gray  Barnard's  work 
on  exhibition  this  autumn  in  Boston,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia,  there  are  two  groups  called  *'Man 
StruggHng  with  Chaos."  Both  show  the  figure  of  a 
primitive  being,  a  dumb  imperfectly  evolved  creature, 
in  combat  with  terrific  forces, — suggestions  of  lower 
forms  of  Hfe  fiercely  resistant, — ^which,  half  bUndly, 
he  strangles,  tramples,  conquers.  The  observer  with  more  sophis- 
tication than  insight  standing  before  them  may  gUbly  recite,  "In- 
fluenced by  Rodin,"  for  the  nude  figures  are  hewn  out,  not  entirely 
free,  from  the  marble  in  the  manner  adapted  by  the  Frenchman 
from  Michael  Angelo.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  groups  were  the 
work  of  an  American  boy  twenty-three  years  old,  from  the  Middle 
West,  practically  unacquainted  with  the  world's  art.  His  conception 
working  within  him,  his  chisel  scarcely  a  f amiUar  instrument  in  his 
hand, — ^yet,  one  imagines,  almost  overwhelming  him  with  its  possi- 
bihties — he  carved  into  the  unknown.  The  struggle  of  his  spirit 
for  expression  is  recorded  in  these  groups,  a  spirit  part  and  a  product 
of  the  life  of  the  new  world  in  which  he  had  grown  up. 

Art  appreciation — art  sophistication  even — ^is  a  thing  that  our 
country  as  a  whole  does  not  possess.  Such  understanding  is  un- 
fortunately confined  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  The 
ideal  of  the  average  American  citizen— his  ethics  aside — ^is  commer- 
cial success.  This  standard  is  not  confined  to  America,  needless  to 
state,  and  the  most  crude  and  exaggerated  examples  of  money  greed 
are  often  furnished  by  the  transplanted  foreigner.  But  the  American 
worshiper  of  the  practical  and  the  material  differs  from  the  European 
in  that  he  is  either  contemptuous  of  the  word  "art,"  or  feels  himself 
fully  as  competent  as  anyone  to  judge  its  results.  All  this  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  conditions  that  have  come  about,  naturally  enough, 
in  a  new  country  that  has  suffered  from  a  constant  influx  of  raw  and 
waste  material  and  an  abnormal  mushroom  growth  in  material 
prosperity.  It  is  a  characteristic  result  of  the  quaUty  and  nature  of 
our  civihzation  that,  in  spite  of  this  widespread  innocence  of  the  true 
nature  of  art,  America  is  always  looking  for  the  "great"  American  in 
art, — commonly  in  the  form  of  the  * 'great"  American  novel  or  the 
"great"  American  play,  an  attitude  strongly  suggestive  of  Fourth 
of  July,  as  if  a  Hvely  braggart  schoolboy  approached  with  loud 
whoops  the  silent  white  temple  where  the  imperishable  names  of 
the  world's  art  are  inscribed.     Yet  in  all  this  naive  provincially 
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patriotic  search  for  the  * 'great"  American  in  art,  the  real  thing  is  as 
likely  as  ever  to  be  overlooked,  or,  if  not  overlooked,  incompletely 
understood  and  reaHzed  only  by  the  few  in  the  generation  of  its 
creator. 

Sculpture,  however,  is  the  most  easily  understood,  the  most  direct 
in  its  appeal,  of  all  the  arts.  In  its  exact  reproduction  of  the  human 
form  it  does  not  demand  of  the  layman  the  translation  involved  in 
receiving  the  impression  of  a  picture.  The  idea  it  contains  may  not 
be  perceptible  to  the  unthinking— such  an  idea  as  that  contained  in 
Barnard's  "Brotherly  Love"  or  "Solitude,"  for  example— but  the 
most  elementary  mind,  the  child  even,  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  "The  Prodigal,"  or  "The  Hewer,"  which  in  Boston  was  set 
out  on  the  green  in  Copley  Square  and  daily  surrounded  by  groups 
of  the  passersby. 

THE  work  of  George  Gray  Barnard  is  receiving  a  constantly  in- 
creasing tribute  in  his  own  country, — a  fact  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated by  the  organization  among  his  appreciators  of  the 
difficult  undertaking  of  this  exhibit  in  three  American  cities,  and  by 
his  haying  received  the  important  commission — the  most  important 
ever  given  to  a  sculptor  in  this  country — of  the  heroic  group  which 
is  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harrisburg  capitol.     Barnard  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  hved  from  childhood  to  boyhood  in  the 
Middle'  West,  where  civihzation  was  in  the  making.     He  grew  up 
intimate  w^ith  Nature,  unacquainted  with  art.     So  remote  was  his 
life  from  the   atmosphere   of   art  and  aesthetics  that  he   describes 
himself  as  feeling  as  a  boy  a  certain  sense  of  reverence  for  marble  in 
itself,  and  recalls  keeping  broken  pieces  of  it  as  a  thing  beautiful  and 
worth  treasuring.     Not  that,  hke  Michael  Angelo,  he  felt  in  the  stone 
the  imprisoned  angel  waiting  to  be  set  free,  but  just  the  spell  of  the 
white  dehcate  thing  itself,  with  its  suggestion  of  things  removed  from 
the  world  of  the  immediate  and  the  commonplace.     Barnard  lived 
on  the  edge  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the  plains,  close  to  the  primitive. 
Tracts  of  the  still  unconquered  land  lay  beyond.     The  travail  of  life 
was  in  the  air  about  him,  but  practically  no  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  art.     Yet  he  worked  with  wax  and  clay  and  pencil  out  of 
the  necessity  of  his  own  nature  for  that  form  of  expression.     Later 
he  went  for  a  year  to  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  after  that  to 
the  Beaux  Arts.     He  worked  then  for  several  years  in  Paris,  but  it 
was,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  that 
he  did  the  two  extraordinary  groups  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  inspired 
"  Brotherly  Love."     The  sculptor  now  feels  the  "Man  Strugghng  with 
Chaos"  groups  unsatisfactory,  in  that  they  lack  that  repose  which  is 
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perhaps  an  essential  quality  of  the  enduring  expression  of  art.  Re- 
pose certainly  they  do  not  possess,  yet  they  stand  as  a  powerful  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  in  its  birth  throes. 

Students  schooled  in  the  art  of  the  past,  famihar  with  all  its  re- 
cent developments,  skimming,  as  it  were,  the  cream  frorn  the  surface 
of  achievement,  may,  if  possessed  of  the  gift  of  easily  acquired  technical 
facility,  accomplish  striking  results  which  are  not  infrequently  hailed 
as  indicative  of  genius.  But  the  work  of  Barnard  is  something  utterly 
remote  from  this  brilliant  imitative  facihty  which  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon at  the  present  period.  The  conception  of  these  early  sculptures 
of  his  was  worked  out  of  the  innermost  nature  of  a  boy  untrained 
in  the  art  of  the  past.  This  divination  is  the  thing  we  call  genius, 
yet  the  sculptor  says  that  when  we  understand  these  things  rightly, 
when  the  secret  is  a  secret  no  longer  and  all  men  hold  the  key,  the 
expression  of  man's  vision  will  no  longer  be  called  genius  or  inspire 
awe  as  the  mysterious  gift  of  a  few  favored  individuals.  It  will  then 
be  just  the  universal  understanding  of  the  thing  we  call  life.  A  poet's 
dream  or  a  prophet's  vision, — but  that  day  is  assuredly  not  yet! 

The  memorial  design,  *' Brotherly  Love,"  seems  to  express  the 
struggle  of  two  souls  to  meet  through  the  impenetrable  wall  that 
inexorably  divides  one  soul  from  another.  The  two  figures  are  ina- 
bedded  in  the  block  of  marble  of  which  they  are  a  part  as  the  individ- 
ual is  a  part  of  life;  their  hands  touch  incompletely  in  a  way  never 
to  be  able  to  grasp,  only  to  give  a  sense  of  the  desire  to  meet.  A  more 
intimate  expression  of  the  same  truth  is  in  "Solitude,"  a  detail  from 
a  decoration  for  an  urn,  ("The  Urn  of  Life").  Here  the  figures  do 
not  symboHze  mankind  in  the  abstract.  They  are  man  and  woman, 
together  yet  alone,  divided  by  that  same  barrier  that  even  the  closest 
of  earthly  love  is  powerless  to  break  down  entirely. 

IN  SOME  of  Barnard's  heroic  figures  we  may  feel— aside  from  the 
question  of  their  size — a  touch  of  heaviness,  Uteralness  in  the 
execution,  a  lack  of  the  artist's  complete  escape  from  the  model. 
But  in  his  greatest  work  the  idea  is  supreme,  and  one  is  conscious  of 
no  insistence  upon  the  individual  human  form,  because  form  has  been 
transcended  and  become  the  abstraction  of  humanity.  This  quality 
is  wonderfully  revealed  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Harrisburg  groups 
which  are  supposed  to  typify  the  life  and  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  as  the  life  of  the  individual  may  crystallize  the  fife  of 
mankind,  Barnard's  creation  contains  above  and  beyond  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  liistory  of  a  single  State  a  reflection  of  the  very  pageant 
of  life  itself.  The  figure  of  "  Youth,"  drawn  by  the  lure  of  hfe,  strain- 
ing with  outstretched  arm  toward  the  Gleam,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
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spirit  of  youth,  as  "The  Prodigal"  is  that  of  paternal  love,  symbol  of 
the  divine  love,  the  basis  of  our  idea  of  God.  In  "Brothers"  the 
idea,  perhaps  more  concrete,  less  ideahzed  than  in  the  other  two,  is 
that  of  the  strong  bearing  the  burden  of  the  weak.  It  must  be  re- 
membered in  considering  all  of  these  figures  that  they  are  details 
from  a  group  and  that  they  cannot  therefore  be  judged  adequately 
singly,  as  something  of  their  significance  is  necessarily  lost. 

A  crucifixion  also  exhibited  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  The 
wild  scene  has  the  horror  of  a  thing  doomed  to  consequences.  It 
is  utterly  remote  from  the  divine  apotheosis  of  the  old  masters.  A 
cold  wind  from  the  supernatural  seems  to  blow  across  it.  There  is 
a  sense  of  awe,  terror,  strangeness.  It  is  only  a  sketch  in  wax,  but 
it  is  compelling. 

Barnard's  work  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  sculpture 
from  the  cold,  finished  perfection  of  the  art  of  Greece  through  the 
realism  of  the  Renaissance  to  its  present-day  manner,  which  has  be- 
come largely  that  of  the  portrait  record  of  life.  Archaic  sculp- 
ture was  conventionahzed.  Classic  Greek  sculpture  had  a  polished 
perfection;  from  finger  to  toe  the  form  was  flawless.  The  statue 
stood  upon  a  polished  marble  pedestal.  In  the  Mediaeval  period 
forms  be^an  to  assume  more  likeness  to  life  and  the  grotesque  was 
developed.  Beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  the  breath  of  fife 
began  to  stir  in  the  stone.  Figures  began  to  assume  more  and  more 
the  semblance  of  the  imperfect  hving  man.  Individual  character- 
istics were  recorded.  The  culmination  came  with  the  titanic  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo,  who  created  beings  human,  heroic,  divine.  Later 
came  the  inevitable  decadence,  the  riot  of  emotional  sculpture;  then, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
more  or  less  anaemic  revival  of  classicism. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  our  own  was  notable  for  reach- 
ing the  acme  of  lack  of  characterization  and  insipid  prettiness.  Now 
reahsm  has  again  become  the  ideal.  As  Mr.  Barnard  has  expressed 
it, — sculpture  has  descended  from  its  marble  pedestal  and  walks 
among  men.  Pagan  perfection  was  perfection  of  the  physical,  and 
it  left  nothing  to  the  imagination.  Even  Rodin,  genius  of  our  own 
day,  has  in  a  sense  not  risen  above  the  plane  of  the  physical.  He  has 
depicted  the  play  of  emotional  forces.  His  figures  have  drama, 
passion,  but  he  has  not  touched  the  note  of  spiritual  aspiration,  and 
the  idea  in  much  of  his  work  is  a  degradation  of  his  genius,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  diseased  imagination.  It  is  this  sense  of  spiritual  aspiration 
in  Barnard's  work  that  gives  one  the  surest  conviction  of  his  genius. 
For  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  novelist,  may  be  a  great  portrait 
artist,  but  so  long  as  his  work  remains  only  a  portrait  it  is  scarcely 
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that  which  we  call  a  work  of  genius.  Genius  is  that  quality  which 
lifts  the  thing  above  the  copy  of  the  individual  to  the  symbolism  of 
humanity.  In  rare  instances  the  portrait  of  the  individual  may  do 
this.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  sculptor  who  has  many  distin- 
guished portraits  to  his  credit  reveals  himself  as  little  more  than  an 
accomplished  technician  when  he  comes  to  work  upon  a  subject  re- 
moved from  the  literal  and  reahstic.  The  abstraction,  in  short,  the 
thing  snatched  from  the  clouds,  is  something  on  a  very  different  plane 
from  the  vigorous  portrait-bust  or  bas  relief,  however  successful. 
If  one  should  care  to  compare  Barnard  with  others  on  this  ground, 
the  exhibition  contains  a  few  portraits  that  can  challenge  comparison 
with  the  best.  And  in  deahng  with  another  phase  of  his  art,  deHcacy, 
grace  and  unconventional  beauty  such  as  wins  approval  in  the  yearly 
balon,  is  shown  in  his  "  Girl  and  Cupid." 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  life.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  suffered  that 
deprivation,  struggle  and  despair  which  is  most  often  the  portion  of 
genius.  He  did  not  even  have  money  enough  to  have  his  first  figure 
cast, — a  St.  John  described  by  his  fellow  pupils  as  a  work  of  com- 
pelling beauty.  He  was  rescued  from  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  poverty 
which  was  almost  starvation  by  the  appreciation  of  a  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  did  much  for  artists  both  in  sympathy  and  unobtrusive 
practical  assistance, — ^Alfred  Corning  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  discovered 
Barnard  in  Paris  and  sent  him  a  note  inviting  him  to  dine  with  him 
at  his  hotel.  Barnard  went — it  was  the  first  real  dinner  he  had 
had  for  months  and  his  host  not  only  purchased  his  statue  of  *'The 
Boy*'  (shown  also  in  this  exhibition)  but  sent  him  home  with  the  money 
in  his  possession.  "The  Boy"  was  the  first  of  Barnard's  figures  to  be 
completed  in  marble. 

One  feels  in  leaving  the  collection  that  the  sculptor's  genius  un- 
hampered must  accomplish  even  further,  great  as  has  already  been 
his  contribution — an  actual  contribution  of  the  new  world — to  art. 
He  is,  one  feels,  destined  to  scale  greater  heights  upon  that  pathway 
up  the  exceeding  high  mountain  of  art  from  whose  summit  is  beheld 
not  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  but  the  vision 
of  the  world  and  the  wonder  that  will  be. 
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jER  mercy  sakes,  Emmeline,  do  put  thet  curtain'down! 
Me  with  the  headache  I'  ve  got  an'  them  winders  a 
glare  o'  hght!  Pull  it  further  'n  thet.  First  thing 
you  know  this  carpet  '11  all  be  faded  out."  EmmeHne 
standing  beside  the  east  window  pulled  the  curtain 
down  as  far  as  it  would  go.  In  the  half-light  her 
mother's  thin  fretful  face  looked  forth  from  the  bed. 
The  room  was  large  and  square,  hghted  by  three  windows,  two  of 
which  looked  out  upon  the  yard  in  front.  There  was  a  rag  carpet 
on  the  floor  and  a  braided  oval  rug  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  The  quilt 
had  been  thrown  back,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett's  figure  beneath  the  sheet 
showed  thin  and  angular.  Her  gray  hair  was  drawn  tightly  back 
from  her  temples  until  it  gave  to  her  features  a  strained,  sharpened 
look.  A  glass  of  water  and  some  boxes  of  pills  stood  on  the  dresser. 
Emmeline  crossed  the  room  and  stood  looking  out  at  the  front 
window.  The  July  day  was  still  young,  and  the  breeze  that  lifted 
the  white  curtains  brought  with  it  all  the  scents  and  sounds  of  the 
summer  morning.  The  garden  was  all  a  soft  bloom  of  rose-pink 
hollyhocks  and  sweet  peas,  tall  spears  of  purple  larkspur,  hehotrope 
and  mignonette.  On  either  side  of  the  walk  was  a  border  of  box, 
and  down  by  the  front  gate,  clambering  over  the  fence  in  a  pink  riot, 
was  a  bush  of  late-flowering  roses.  Pale  butterflies  floated  in  and 
out  in  the  sunhght,  and  bees  drunk  with  nectar  went  droning  from 
flower  to  flower.  A  woodpecker  was  driUing  in  a  nearby  tree. 
Emmeline  caught  the  flash  of  his  crimson  crest  now  and  then  through 
the  leaf -green  openings.  The  harsh  scolding  cry  of  a  blue  jay  made 
the  one  discordant  note  in  the  sweetness  and  calm  of  the  early  morning. 
Emmeline  stood  idly  playing  with  the  tassel  on  the  curtain.  She 
was  a  sHm  delicate  looking  girl  with  a  beauty  of  coloring  like  that 
of  a  wild  rose.  Her  light  hair  curled  just  a  Httle  about  her  temples 
and  was  done  in  a  soft  coil  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  heavily  lashed.  The  sleeves  of  her  dress  fell  away,  displaying 
her  delicate  rounded  wrists. 

The  quiet  village  street  was  shadowed  by  great  over-arching 
trees.  In  a  yard,  a  Httle  farther  down  on  the  opposite  side,  a  young 
girl  was  clipping  roses.  It  was  Alma  Day.  Emmeline  watched  her 
until  her  mother's  voice  recalled  her. 

"Ain't  it  mos'  time  fer  my  medicine,  EmmeHne.?" 
"Not  quite,  mother."     The  girl's  soft  voice  was  in  contrast   to 
the  other's  shriU  nervous  tones.     "It  hasn't  been  an  hour  yet  since 
you  took  the  last  dose." 

"WeU,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  havin'  some  more,  anyway.  My 
head's  turrible  bad  this  momin'.     I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  ef  I 
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didn't  las'  much  longer,  Emmeline.  You'd  better  hand  me  another 
o'  them  pills.     My,  they're  mos'  gone,  ain't  they  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  up  a  while,  mother  ?  I  can  make  you 
real  comfortable  there  by  the  front  mndow."  Emmeline  stood  by 
while  her  mother  swallowed  the  pill  with  evident  relish. 

"Emmeline  Bartlett,  you  mus'  be  crazy!  Me  with  the  head 
I've  got  an'  my  feet  not  touchin'  the  floor  for  mos'  three  weeks !  You 
mus'  be  crazy,  Emmeline!" 

Emmeline  took  up  her  sewing  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
She  and  her  mother  lived  alone  in  the  old  Bartlett  house.  It  was  a 
plain  square  structure  of  comfortable  proportions,  but  now  badly 
run  down  and  in  need  of  repairs.  There  was  a  small  porch  in  front 
supported  by  two  slender  posts.  The  great  trees,  the  wealth  of 
flowers,  gave  to  the  whole  place  an  air  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  comfort. 

Emmeline's  father  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years.  Like  his 
wife,  he  was  of  New  England  soil,  of  that  type  that  is  the  result  of 
generation  after  generation  of  Puritan  ancestry.  But  the  hardness, 
the  narrowness,  the  contradictions;  they  were  an  alien  element  in 
the  daughter.  With  her  innate  refinement,  her  delicate  reserve  and 
sensitiveness,  the  girl  was  almost  an  anomaly. 

Some  three  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  been  taken  with  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  one  of  her  "heads."  Emmeline  had  been 
through  these  periods  before,  but  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
unusual  duration  of  time  that  accompanied  this  last  attack.  Her 
mother  had  taken  to  her  bed  and  had  remained  there  ever  since. 
All  Emmeline's  efforts  to  rouse  her  had  been  in  vain.  The  girl  did 
all  the  work  and  the  waiting  on  her  mother,  and  the  confinement  was 
telling  on  her. 

This  morning  as  she  sat  sewing  she  glanced  longingly  every  now 
and  then  out  of  the  window.  Once  as  she  looked  out  a  young  man 
passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  seeing  her,  lifted  his 
hat.     The  color  flashed  into  her  face  as  she  nodded  her  head. 

"Who's  thet  you're  speakin'  to,  Emmeline?"  Mrs.  Bartlett's 
voice  had  in  it  a  sharp  inquiry. 

Emmeline  bent  her  head  over  her  work.  **It  was  Roger  Home," 
she  answered,  briefly,  and  again  the  quick  color  surged  into  her  face. 
Her  mother  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  she  said  nothing. 

The  morning  wore  slowly  away.  It  grew  warmer  as  the  day 
advanced  and  the  sun  lay  in  hot  patches  on  the  dusty  road.  At 
noon,  Emmeline  folded  up  her  work  and  went  downstairs  to  get  the 
dinner.  She  made  a  cup  of  tea  and  toasted  some  bread  for  her 
mother.  For  herself,  she  ate  some  vegetables  left  over  from  the 
day  before  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea. 
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The  hot  July  afternoon  went  by  on  leaden  wings.  Mrs.  Bartlett 
dozed  and  EmmeHne  in  her  place  beside  the  window  sewed  on  stead- 
ily. Once  she  let  her  work  fall  in  her  lap,  and,  resting  her  head  against 
the  back  of  her  chair,  closed  her  eyes.  Her  face  was  pale  and  her 
mouth  drooped  at  the  corners.  A  movement  from  the  bed  roused 
her,  and  she  picked  up  her  work  again. 

After  their  early  supper  Emmeline  gave  her  mother  her  medicine 
and  shook  up  her  pillows  for  the  night.  Then  she  went  across  the 
hall  into  her  own  httle  room.  She  was  gone  some  time.  When  she 
came  out  again,  she  stood  a  moment  in  the  door  of  her  mother's  room. 

"I  guess  I'll  sit  out  on  the  front  step  a  while,"  she  said,  slowly. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  the  girl  went  on  downstairs.  She  had  on 
a  light  pink  dress  open  at  the  throat.  Her  hair  was  tied  back  with  a 
black  velvet  ribbon.  The  color  in  her  cheeks  was  as  dehcate  as 
that  of  a  flower.  She  went  down  to  the  rose-bush  beside  the  front 
gate  and  picked  a  tiny  bud.  It  was  like  fluted  ivory,  its  petals  just 
tinged  with  pink.  She  tucked  it  in  among  the  ruffles  of  her  waist, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  steps  leaned  her  head  against  one  of  the  posts. 

Over  in  the  west  she  could  see  the  hills  etched  in  violet  against  the 
sunset  sky.  It  was  very  still  down  the  dusky  village  street.  The 
scent  of  roses  and  of  hehotrope  rose  Hke  incense.  A  step  sounded  on 
the  walk ;  the  gate  opened,  and  Roger  Home  came  up  the  box-bordered 
path. 

'*Good  evening,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  very  pleasant  as  he 
sat  down  beside  her.  He  had  a  frank  boyish  face,  with  fine  dark  eyes, 
but  there  was  a  determined  line  about  his  mouth.  Emmeline's  blue 
eyes  smiled  their  welcome.  She  was  too  genuinely  glad  to  see  him, 
too  untutored,  to  feign  an  indifference  she  did  not  feel.  She  sat 
beside  him  and  hstened  quietly  as  he  talked.  Her  mouth  was  all 
happy  curves.  Once  he  leaned  toward  her  and  took  the  rose  from 
her  breast. 

The  night  came  down  in  almost  unbroken  silence.  The  Hght 
wind  lifted  the  girl's  hair  and  blew  it  about  her  forehead  in  little 
tendrils.     Suddenly  a  harsh  voice  jarred  upon  the  stillness. 

''Emmeline,  Emmeline!"     The  girl  started  up. 

"Don't  go."  Roger  Home  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  He  laid  a  firm 
hand  on  her  slender  wrist.     "Don't  go,"  he  repeated. 

"Emmeline!"  This  time  there  was  an  insistent  note,  and  the 
girl  rose  hastily. 

"You'll  come  back.?"  Roger  Home  still  held  a  firm  hold  upon 
her  wrist. 

"Yes,"  she  w^iispered,  and  breaking  away  from  him  ran  into  the 
house  and  upstairs. 
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Mrs.  Bartlett  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  both  hands  pressed  to  her  head. 

"Where  on  earth  hev  you  been,  Emmehne.?"  The  tones  of 
her  voice  struck  the  girl's  sensitive  nerves,  making  them  quiver. 

"Why,  I  haven't  been  any  place,  mother,  only  sitting  on  the  front 
door-step.     Did  you  want  anything.?" 

Emmeline  stood  hesitatingly  on  the  threshold.  Her  mother 
peered  at  her  in  the  half-Hght. 

"Come  here,"  she  said,  abruptly,  and  the  girl  crossed  over  and 
stood  beside  the  bed. 

"What  on  earth  hev  you  got  on,  EmmeHne  Bartlett .'^"  Mrs. 
Bartlett  was  sitting  now  bolt  upright. 

"It's  just  my  pink  lawn,  mother." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  in  the  name  o'  sense "     She 

broke  off  suddenly.     "Who's  downstairs,  Emmeline  Bartlett.?" 

For  an  instant  the  girl  hesitated.  "  It's  no  one,  mother,  but  Roger 
Home.  Shan't  I  fix  your  pillows  again  and  bring  you  some  fresh 
water?     Then  perhaps  you'll  go  to  sleep  again." 

"Sleep!  Well,  I  should  think  not!  You  go  right  into  your 
bedroom  an'  take  off  thet  pink  dress.  Then  you  can  come  back  here 
an'  rub  my  head.  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  ef  I  didn't  las'  the 
night  through.     You  hurry,  too.     My  head's  mos'  killin'  me." 

Without  a  word  Emmeline  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room.  As 
she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  paused  and  listened  a  moment. 
Then  she  ran  lightly  down  and  out  onto  the  steps. 

*'I — I  guess  you'd  better  be  going  now,  Roger."  She  paused  in 
front  of  him.     "  Mother  needs  me." 

The  young  man  rose  to  his  feet.  The  fine  about  his  mouth 
tightened.     The  rose  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  coldly.  EmmeHne  stood  watching  him 
as  he  went  down  the  walk.  Just  before  he  reached  the  gate  he  turned 
and  came  back.  "See  here,  Emmeline,"  he  came  close  to  her,  "I 
want  you  to  go  to  the  picnic  with  me  tomorrow.  We'll  drive  out  in 
the  afternoon  and  come  home  by  moonlight." 

A  wave  of  happiness  swept  over  the  girl's  face,  then  receded  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.     "I — I  don't  believe  I  can,  Roger." 

"Yes,  you  can,  too,  EmmeHne.  It's  a  hoHday  tomorrow  an' 
everybody's  goin'.     I'll  come  by  for  you  'bout  three." 

AU  the  rest  of  the  evening  Emmeline  sat  by  the  bedside  rubbing 
her  mother's  head.  The  darkness  deepened  and  the  stars  came  out. 
The  girl's  cool  fingers  passed  back  and  forth  gently,  almost  uncon- 
sciously. Her  thoughts  were  crowding,  tumultuous.  Underneath  all  her 
disappointment  was  a  certain  joyous  sense  of  something  new — a  hap- 
piness as  yet  vague  and  elusive.     Her  whole  slender  body  thrilled  at 
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the  remembrance  of  that  firm  hand  laid  for  an  instant  on  her  wrist. 

After  her  mother  had  fallen  asleep  EmmeUne  still  sat  beside  the 
bed.  She  arose  at  last  and  stepped  softly  across  into  her  own  room. 
She  undressed  in  the  bar  of  white  moonlight  that  lay  across  the  floor. 
Through  the  open  window  came  all  the  sounds  of  night  and  of  sum- 
mer. Out  under  the  trees  the  shadows  crouched  deep.  And  still  in 
the  happy  quiet  of  her  own  thoughts  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  slept. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  with  the  dull  boom  of  cannon  in  her 
ears.  A  sudden  realization  of  the  day  came  over  her.  She  went  into 
her  mother's  room. 

"Is  your  head  better  today,  mother.^"  The  girl  spoke  with  a 
hopeful  eagerness.  Mrs.  Bartlett  took  her  hands  from  her  head 
and  looked  at  her  daughter. 

"Emmeline,  what  day  is  this  ?" 

"It's  the  Fourth  o'  July,  mother." 

"Lord  o'  mercy!" 

Another  boom  of  cannon  shook  the  house.  Mrs.  Bartlett  clapped 
both  hands  to  her  head  and  groaned. 

"You  hand  me  a  couple  o'  them  pills,  Emmeline.  I  guess  I 
shan't  las'  through  this  day." 

Emmeline  obeyed  without  a  word.  Then  she  went  downstairs 
to  get  the  breakfast.  She  stood  in  the  kitchen  door  a  moment,  look- 
ing out  at  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  The  air  was  fresh  from  the 
cool  night  dews.  The  sunlight  on  the  grass  was  reflected  back,  as 
from  a  thousand  prisms.  There  were  light  mists  on  the  hills,  and 
the  breeze  that  came  over  the  fields  was  sweet  with  the  warm  breath 
of  clover.  The  girl  saw  it  all  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  that  was 
almost  a  revolt.  She  stood  alone  in  her  disappointment,  while  all 
the  great  world  of  youth  and  joy  beckoned. 

As  she  carried  her  mother's  breakfast  upstairs  she  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  to  go  to  the  picnic.  She  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  about  it,  however,  and  a  little  spot  of  color  came  into  each 
cheek  as  she  stood  beside  the  window  while  her  mother  ate. 

"They're  goin'  to  have  a  picnic  today  over  in  the  north  woods." 
Emmehne's  voice  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  What'd  you  say,  Emmeline  ?'* 

"I  said  they're  goin'  to  have  a  picnic  over  in  the  north  woods 
today.     It's  a  holiday." 

"A  picnic!"  Mrs.  Bartlett  broke  off  a  piece  of  toast  with  a  snap. 
Her  voice  was  full  of  scorn.  "  I  guess  there  won't  be  no  picnic  'round 
here.  A  pretty  kind  o'  holiday  this  is.  Jest  listen  to  thet!  All 
the  young  'uns  thet  ain't  blowed  up  now  will  be  afore  night.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  ef  I  didn't  last  the  day  through.     I've  et 
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all  the  breakfast  I'm  goin'  to,  Emmeline,  so  you  better  take  it  back 
downstairs.  You  can  pull  down  them  curtains,  too,  but  I  don't 
s'pose  I'll  sleep  a  wink." 

Emmeline  went  back  downstairs.  All  the  morning  she  worked 
hard.  She  swept  and  dusted,  and  waited  on  her  mother  in  between. 
Just  about  noon  she  heard  a  quick  step  on  the  sidewalk.  She  ran 
hurriedly  down  to  the  front  gate.  Roger  Home  had  just  gone  by. 
Emmehne  called  to  him  softly.     He  heard  her  and  turned  back. 

'*I  can't  go  to  the  picnic  this  afternoon,  Roger."  She  pressed 
both  hands  tightly  on  the  gate-post.  A  pulse  was  beating  in  her 
throat,  almost  choking  her. 

**I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  reason  you  can't  go."  The  young 
man's  face  flushed  angrily.     He  did  not  see  the  little  quiver  in  her  hp. 

"I  can't  go,  Roger.  I  can't  leave  mother.  She  ain't  near  so  well 
today  an'  she'll  be  needing  me.     I  couldn't  go  'way  an'  leave  her." 

"Now  see  here,  Emmehne,"  Roger  came  closer  to  her.  His  voice 
was  authoritative.  "There  ain't  no  sense  in  your  goin'  on  this  way. 
You  can  leave  her  just  as  well  as  not.  Mebbe  it'd  rouse  her  some 
to  be  left  alone.  She's  no  right  to  keep  you  shut  up  like  that.  You 
ain't  been  anywheres  for  weeks.  Come!  I  want  you  should  go  with 
me,  Emmehne." 

His  voice  had  changed  to  a  tender  persuasiveness.  The  girl's  face 
flushed,  then  paled. 

"It's  no  use,  Roger.  I  can't  go.  I  can't  leave  her  here  in  bed 
all  alone." 

"Well,  I  guess  she  could  get  up  if  she  was  a  mind  to.  All  I've  got 
to  say  is,  Emmeline,  if  your  mother  'd  stop  thinkin'  about  herself 
a  httle  an' " 

"Don't,  Roger!" 

"Well,  I  s'pose  if  you  won't,  you  won't,  then."     He  turned  away. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that  I  don't  want  to  go,  Roger.  You  know  I  want 
to  go."     Her  voice  trembled. 

The  line  about  Roger  Home's  mouth  emphasized  itself.  He 
turned  away. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  he  said,  coldly.     "I've  got  to  be  goin'  on." 

Emmeline  watched  him  down  the  street.  Then  she  went  into 
the  house  and  up  to  her  mother's  room.  She  took  up  her  sewing  and 
sat  down  by  the  front  window.  Her  needle  trembled  as  she  drew  it 
in  and  out.  The  afternoon  was  very  warm.  Clouds  of  dust  blew 
up  from  the  street.  Farm  wagons  rumbled  past,  their  occupants 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  coming  into  town  for  the  holiday.  About 
three  o'clock  Emmeline  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels  coming  up 
the  street.     She  looked  out  just  as  a  buggy  went  by  with  a  young  man 
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and  a  girl  in  it.  The  girl  had  flashing  dark  eyes  and  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  an  exotic.  She  had  a  bunch  of  crimson  roses  at  her  belt. 
It  was  Koger  Home  and  Alma  Day  going  to  the  picnic. 

Emmefine  shrank  back  from  the  window. 

**I  wish  you'd  pull  thet  curtain  down,  EmmeHne."  The  girl  rose 
mechanically  at  the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice.  "I  guess  you'd 
better  git  the  camphor  bottle,  too,  an'  rub  my  head.  It's  mos'  killin' 
me." 

Emmeline  groped  her  way  to  the  bed  and  sat  down  beside  it. 
She  rubbed  until  her  arms  ached.  The  room  was  dark  and  close 
and  filled  with  the  odor  of  camphor.  Mrs.  Bartlett  groaned  as  there 
came  to  her  ears  every  now  and  then  the  sound  of  a  far-off  firecracker. 

All  through  the  long  afternoon  Emmefine  sat  there  in  the  dark- 
ened room.  It  was  very  still.  There  was  scarcely  a  stir,  even  of 
winged  fife  in  the  trees.  Her  fingers  moved  as  though  impelled  by 
some  outside  force.  She  thought  of  the  scented  country  lanes;  the 
cool  deeps  of  the  woods ;  the  dnve  homeward  in  the  evening  along  the 
moonlit  shadowy  road.  The  pulse  in  her  throat  throbbed.  The 
stillness  was  almost  a  physical  pain. 

The  day  wore  away  at  last,  and  it  was  hours  later  that  Emmefine 
lying  wide  awake  in  her  own  bed  heard  the  sounds  of  wheels.  They 
went  past  the  house  and  stopped  a  few  doors  farther  down  the  street. 
For  a  long  time  she  lay  listening,  wide-eyed,  her  slender  little  body 
drawn  tense.  The  moonlight  fell  quivering  across  the  floor.  The 
night  wind  was  sweet  with  the  breath  of  the  flowers  in  the  front 
yard.  An  hour  passed  before  the  wheels  went  by  once  more,  this 
time  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  following  week  was  unusuaUy  warm.  The  days  went  by  in 
a  duU  monotony.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  contrary  to  her  own  expectations, 
was  still  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  her  head  tied  up  in  a  damp  cloth,  and 
eat  her  three  meals  a  day.  Emmeline  went  about  her  work  quietly. 
There  had  been  one  last  night,  and  after  that  she  had  accepted  each 
day  as  it  came  with  a  sort  of  passive  hopelessness.  It  was  the  night 
after  the  Fourth.  Emmeline  had  dressed  herself  in  the  pink  gown, 
her  sfim  fingers  trembfing  as  she  fastened  it.  Then  she  had  crept 
softly  downstairs  and  out  into  the  front  yard.  She  went  down  the 
path,  a  fittle  figure  alone  in  the  flower-scented  dusk.  The  night  was 
shadowy  and  stiU.  The  flowers  hung  heavy  with  dew.  Waiting 
there  beside  the  gate  with  all  the  beauty  of  young  love  and  hope  upon 
her,  the  girl  seemed  an  incarnation  of  the  night  itself. 

Sudden  steps  broke  the  stillness.  Emmefine,  her  heart  beating 
almost  to  suffocation,  stepped  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  rose-bush. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  a  man's  quick  decided  steps.     They 
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came  opposite  the  gate.     Only  an  instant,  then  they  went  on  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Trembhng  as  from  a  blow,  the  girl  shrank  back.  Her  Hps  parted, 
but  she  did  not  cry.  She  only  crouched  there  among  the  flowers, 
quivering  hke  some  hunted  thing.  Once  she  put  up  her  hand  and 
touched  a  rose  whose  pale  pink  folded  petals  lay  against  her  breast. 
For  a  long  time  she  lay  there,  the  night  wind  damp  and  cool  upon  her 
forehead,  until  the  sky  was  all  a  soft  ghmmer  of  stars  and  the  moon 
rose  above  the  dark  rim  of  the  trees. 

After  that  night  she  had  waited  on  her  mother,  going  about  her 
work  as  always,  but  the  faint  rose  flush  in  her  cheeks  faded  and  her 
mouth  curved  pathetically.  Every  evening  she  sat  quietly  in  her 
mother's  room.  Often  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  knew  that 
Roger  Home  was  going  by  with  Alma  Day.  And  again  in  her  own 
room,  lying  wide  awake  in  her  bed,  a  girl's  voice  would  reach  her, 
flung  out  flauntingly  into  the  night  air.  Once  Mrs.  Bartlett,  too, 
had  heard  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

*' Who's  thet.?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

And  the  girl  answered  her.  "It's  Roger  Home  and  Alma  Day, 
mother."  Mrs.  Bartlett  looked  keenly  at  her  daughter,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

One  afternoon  Emmehne  sat  as  usual  beside  the  front  window 
sewing.  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  lying  propped  up  with  pillows.  She 
looked  at  the  girl  from  time  to  time  when  she  thought  the  latter  did 
not  see  her.  Emmehne  drew  her  needle  in  and  out,  Hstlessly.  She 
was  pale  and  there  were  drops  of  perspiration  on  her  forehead. 

'"Hadn't  you  better  take  one  o'  them  pills  o*  mine,  Emmeline ?" 

"Why,  no,  mother;  what  for?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  I  thought  mebbe  they'd  be  good  fer  you  this  hot 
weather." 

The  front  gate  clicked. 

"  Who's  thet  comin',  Emmehne  ?" 

The  girl  bent  forward. 

"It's  Martha  Crane." 

"Fer  the  land  sakes!  Marthy  Crane!  What  on  earth's  she 
a-comin'  fer  today  ?  Red  up  this  bed  a  httle,  Emmehne,  an'  show 
her  right  up  here.  I  ain't  seen  her  sence  I  took  to  bed.  Hurry, 
Emmeline." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  had  just  settled  herself  complacently  back  on  her 
pillows  when  Martha  Crane  entered  the  room.  She  was  about  Mrs. 
Bartlett's  age,  a  small  thin  woman  with  a  sharp  pointed  face,  a  rather 
aggressive  chin  and  mild  blue  eyes.  She  lived  all  alone  in  a  httle 
house  almost  at  the  end  of  the  village.     It  was  to  Martha  Crane  that 
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the  village  people  looked  for  the  latest  styles  in  dressmaking,  as  well 
as  for  the  latest  bit  of  gossip. 

''  Come  right  in,  Marthy,  an'  lay  off  your  bunnit.  I'm  reel  glad 
to  see  you.  Hot,  ain't  it?  No,  T ain't  much  better.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  mite  ef " 

"You'd  better  take  this  chair,  Martha;  it's  cooler  nearer  the 
window."     EmmeHne's  voice  broke  softly  in. 

"No,  I'll  jest  set  down  here.  I  can't  stop  but  a  minute.  I  was 
goin'  by  an'  thought  I'd  jest  drop  in.  I  ain't  seen  you  out  fer  some 
time." 

She  looked  sharply  at  the  girl. 

"Seems  to  me  you  look  kind  o'  pindlin',  Emmehne." 

The  color  flared  into  EmmeHne's  face  for  a  moment,  then  left 
it  paler  than  before. 

"I  don't  know's  she  looks  any  differunt  'n  she  allays  has." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  spoke  up  and  her  voice  had  a  defending  quahty, 

"Is  anybody  gittin'  anythin'  new,  Marthy.?" 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  's  I'm  over  busy  now.  Won't  be  much 
'fore  fall.     I  didn't  see  you  to  the  picnic  las'  week,  Emmeline .?" 

Martha  Crane  never  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  very  far  off  the 
beaten  track. 

"Well,  I  guess  Emmehne  ain't  hed  no  time  fer  picnics  with  me 
a-lyin'  here  day  in  an'  day  out." 

^  "No,  I  should  think  not."     The  shade  of  meaning  in  her  visitor's 
voice  was  lost  on  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

Martha  was  rubbing  her  thumbnail  over  the  skirt  of  her  black 
alpaca,  making  a  nice  smooth  little  crease. 

"I  see  Roger  Home  an'  Alma  Day  as  I  was  comin'  along  this 
afternoon,  ridm'  behind  thet  high-steppin'  horse  o'  his.  My,  her 
cheeks  was  mos'  's  red  's  winter  apples.  ' 

"Well,  there's  some  folks's  prefers  red  faces.  I  can't  say's 
how  I  do." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  spoke  with  some  asperity.  She  looked  at  her 
daughter.  Emmehne  was  moving  about,  straightening  the  things 
on  the  dresser.  Her  whole  body  seemed  to  droop  like  a  broken 
flower. 

"Roger  Home  hed  Alma  Day  to  the  picnic,"  Martha  continued. 
"He  seems  to  be  a  reel  nice  young  man.  I  seen  Mis'  Day  a-calhn' 
on  his  mother  the  other  day.  I'm  on  my  way  to  Mis'  Day's  now. 
She  wants  to  see  'bout  engagin'  time.  Emmehne,  you  goin'  to  hev 
anythin'  new  this  fall  ?" 

"What  on  earth's  ]\Iis'  Day  goin'  to  hev  made  in  July.?"  Mrs. 
Bartlett  interrupted. 
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*  'Tain't  fer  ^Mis'  Day,  it's  fer  Alma."     Mrs.  Bartlett  sat  up  in 
bed,  suddenly  straight  and  defiant. 

"Emmeline,  you  open  thet  lower  bureau  drawer  an'  han*  me  out 
thet  package  there  on  top."  Emmeline  stooped  down  and  opened 
the  drawer. 

"  Thet  one  layin'  there  a-top  o'  your  father's  things.     Give  it  here." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  undid  the  wrappings  with  nervous  jerks. 

*'  There,"  she  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  as  she  held  up  to  view  the 
folds  of  a  pale  pink  silk.  The  afternoon  sunlight  catching  it  here 
and  there  gave  it  a  sheen  and  shimmer  as  of  satin. 

"My  land!"     Martha  Crane  fairly  gasped. 

Emmeline  stood  looking  on  in  an  ever-deepening  surprise. 

"Why,  mother,"  she  began,  but  Mrs.  Bartlett  paid  no  heed. 

She  still  held  the  silk  up  to  the  light,  turning  it  about. 

"I  ruther  guess  Alma  Day  ain't  got  anythin'  to  beat  thet,  has  she  ? 
Cost  more'n  two  dollars  a  yard,  too ! ' 

"I  declare.  Mis'  Bartlett,  ef  that  ain't  the  han'somest  piece  o'  silk 
I  ever  set  eyes  on.     Whatever ?" 

"How  soon  d'ye  s'pose  you  can  come  an'  make  this  up,  Marthy  ?" 
There  was  a  spot  of  red  in  each  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's  cheeks. 

The  seamstress's  face  wore  a  pleased  simper. 

"  I  can  come  mos'  any  time,  Mis'  Bartlett.  Next  week,  ef  you 
say.  My  sakes,  whatever's  EmmeUne  goin'  to  do  with  a  dress  like 
thet?" 

"I  believe  in  a  weddin'  dress  as  is  a  weddin'  dress!  An'  folks  *s 
hev  got  color  can't  wear  pink  neither." 

Martha  Crane  rose  suddenlv. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  be  goin'.  She  looked  back  admiringly  as  she 
reached  the  door. 

"I'll  be  on  hand  next  week.  I  do  declare.  Mis'  Bartlett,  ef  that 
ain't  the  han'somest  piece  o'  silk  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on." 

After  she  had  gone  Emmehne  came  slowly  back  into  the  room. 
Her  sensitive  face  was  all  aquiver.     Her  mother  looked  at  her. 

"I  allays  intended  you  should  hev  that  dress,  Emmeline." 

The  girl  did  not  answer. 

"You  han'  me  my  clothes,  Emmeline." 

"Why,  mother " 

"You  han'  me  my  clothes,  I  say." 

Emmeline  obeyed. 

"You  ain't  a-going  to  try  to  get  up,  mother .?" 

"  Well,  I  ain't  a-going'  to  lie  abed  with  my  clothes  on,  I  guess." 

Emmeline  stood  by  while  her  mother  put  on  her  clothes,  with 
hands  that  trembled  in  spite  of  herself. 
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"Now  you  go  an'  han'  me  my  black  dress, — not  my  best  one, — 
an'  my  bunnit  out  o'  the  closet." 

**Oh,  mother,  where  are  you  goin' ?"  Emmeline's  voice  was 
fairly  shrill  in  her  anxiety.     "  lou  ain't  got  the  strength." 

'*I  guess  I've  got  all  the  strength  I  need,  Emmehne  Bartlett. 
I'm  a-goin'  to  carry  Mis'  Home  some  o'  them  pieces  I  promised  her 
long  ago." 

"Oh,  mother!" 

"  I  shan't  be  gone  long.  You  put  on  the  tea  kettle  an'  hev  supper 
ready  time  I  git  back.  1  beheve  I'd  kind  o'  rehsh  some  hot  bakin' 
powder  biscuits  tonight,  even  if  'tis  hot." 

Emmehne  stood  watching  her  mother  as  she  went  down  the  front 
walk.  Her  black  skirts  brushed  against  the  hehotrope  in  the  yard. 
Her  steps  were  a  little  unsteady,  but  she  held  herself  stiffly  erect. 

She  was  gone  some  time.  When  she  came  back  Emmehne  had 
the  supper  on  the  table.  Her  mother's  face  wore  a  triumphant  look 
as  she  sat  down  and  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  put  on  thet  pink  lawn  after  supper,  Emme- 
hne." She  looked  smihngly  across  at  the  girl.  "Somebody  might 
jest  happen  to  drop  in." 

When  they  finished,  Emmehne  began  clearing  off  the  things. 

"You  don't  need  to  help  with  the  dishes,  Emmeline.  You  go 
right  along  upstairs  an'  change  your  dress." 

And  Emmeline,  with  her  hfelong  habit  of  unquestioning  obedience, 
obeyed.  Up  in  her  own  room,  dressing  in  a  soft  flutter  of  excitement, 
she  was  all  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Home's  parlor 
that  afternoon.  She  had  yet  to  learn  the  fierce  depths  of  maternal 
love  and  resentment. 

When  she  was  dressed  she  came  downstairs  and  paused  an  instant 
at  the  sitting  room  door.  Her  mother  was  sitting  beside  the  window 
knitting,  and  rocking  back  and  forth.  Emmeline  had  on  the  pink 
dress,  and  her  soft  hght  hair  was  tied  back  with  a  velvet  ribbon.  She 
stood  half-hesitatingly  in  the  doorway,  then  she  went  out  and  sat 
down  on  the  front  steps. 

The  night  was  warm  and  still  and  fragrant.  Emmeline  sat  there 
quietly,  leaning  her  head  against  the  post.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
in  her  lap.  It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  when  the  gate  chcked  and 
Roger  Home  came  up  the  box-bordered  path.  His  boyish  face 
flushed  a  little  as  he  took  her  hand  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

The  day  deepened  into  the  purple  dusk  of  evening.  The  air 
was  all  a  warm,  sweet,  cloying  blur.  Out  on  the  front  steps  Roger 
and  Emmehne  sat  side  by  side,  and  indoors  at  the  sitting  room  win- 
dow Mrs.  Bartlett  rocked  back  and  forth  in  a  glad  content. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  WOMAN'S  ART  ACHIEVE- 
MENT: A  YOUNG  AUSTRIAN  SCULPTOR  WHO 
POSSESSES  BOTH  MASCULINE  AND  FEMININE 
PERCEPTION:   BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

|N  SPITE  of  the  valiant  championship  of  woman  at  the 
beginning  of  this  new  century,  there  seems  still  a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  in  the  mind  of  that  unidentified  assem- 
blage known  as  the  intelligent  public  that,  judged 
impartially,  woman's  work  in  the  great  fields  of  art, 
in  sculpture,  in  music,  is  on  the  average  distinctly 
inferior  to  man's,  and  that  in  the  remote  realm  known 
as  the  land  of  genius  she  seldom  walks  abroad  unaided.  Just  here 
the  champions  of  woman  seem  to  spring  up  all  about  me  and  I  hear 
the  drawing  of  swords — which  end  in  stub  pens, — and  the  flowing  of 
ink  in  defense  of  the  place  and  success  of  modern  woman  in  art.  Yet, 
this  very  agitation  of  chivalry, — does  it  not  spring  from  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  defense  }  The  sword  has  ever  been  drawn  for  the  weaker 
amongst  us  and  the  pen  has  in  no  small  measure  imitated  this  o'er 
valiant  attitude  toward  womankind. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  modem  woman  herself  seeks  the  devotion 
of  the  knights  of  the  blue  pencil  and  red  ink.  Justice  is  what  she 
claims  in  art  matters.  But  when  in  reply  to  her  prayer  for  justice 
she  receives  flattery,  who  is  to  point  out  so  fine  a  distinction  ?  Surely 
not  the  knight  of  the  Hterary  arena,  or  the  lover  or  the  friend.  And 
thus  it  has  become  somewhat  an  established  precedent  that  a  woman's 
mediocre  eft'ort  should  be  praised  as  **good  work,"  "fine,"  **a  great 
success,"  and  her  better  work  pointed  out  as  "wonderful,"  "the 
best  ever,"  or  if  the  critic  forgets  himself,  "Why,  by  Jove,  you  know 
you'd  almost  think  it  was  a  man's  work!"  And  so  we  have  uncon- 
sciously established  separate  standards  of  excellence  for  men  and 
women  in  art,  as  we  have  in  athletics,  and  when  we  say  a  woman  is  an 
excellent  painter,  we  usually  only  mean  that  her  work  is  about  as  good 
as  the  merely  average  man  artist  could  do. 

Of  course,  the  sincere,  conscientious,  successful  workers  among 
women,  those  inspired  with  the  genuine  gift,  recognize  this  state  of 
affairs  and  deplore  it ;  the  women  on  the  other  hand  who  do  not  achieve 
refuse  to  credit  it  and  insist  that  woman's  work  averages  as  high  as 
man's,  but  that  galleries  and  hanging  committees  are  prejudiced 
against  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hanging  committees,  except 
in  a  very  small  way,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Of  course, 
one  hanging  committee  may  blunder  all  the  time  and  all  committees 
may  occasionally  shut  their  eyes  to  merit;  but  mostly  these  committees 
of  men,  or  men  and  women,  are  earnestly  seeking  the  best  art,  from 
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WOMAN'S  ART  ACHIEVEMENT 

their  own  cultivated  standard,  that  they  can  secure  to  put  in  their 
galleries,  and  although  they  sometimes  do  evidence  surprise  when  a 
particularly  brilliant  canvas  carries  a  woman's  signature,  neverthe- 
less, a  fair  criticism  of  this  maligned  body  seems  to  be  that  they  do 
not  disparage  really  good  work  even  if  signed  Jane  or  Mary  instead 
of  John  or  James.  And  for  the  matter  of  that,  John  and  James 
have  themselves  been  heard  to  lift  up  their  manly  notes  against  hang- 
ing committees. 

The  question  is  indeed  not  one  of  sex  discrimination,  but  of  funda- 
mental sex  variation  in  expression,  which  may  only  be  changed  by 
what  some  call  progress,  and  some  call  devastation,  in  our  social 
system,  but  scarcely  affected  by  the  triumph  of  the  suffragette,  or  by 
any  greater  tribute  to  the  modern  woman's  brain  or  beauty.  For,  far 
back  of  all  this  sex  variation  in  expression  lies  the  great  fact  that  true 
art  must  forever  reflect  existing  conditions  of  life;  in  other  words, 
a  painting  must  be  saturated  with  the  outlook  of  the  painter,  and  his 
outlook  in  turn  must  be  great  or  small  as  the  hfe  he  lives  affords  him 
freedom.  The  monk  and  the  non-conformist  alike  are  bound  back 
from  productive  art  by  the  hmitations  of  renunciation;  the  scientist 
by  the  hmitations  of  mathematics,  the  royal  man  by  the  limitations 
of  formalities.  And  so,  great  art  does  not  flourish  in  the  monastery, 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  palace.  For  it  has  always  demanded  free- 
dom, liberty  to  think  straight  and  see  clear,  a  perfect  freedom  of 
observation  and  experience.  It  is  this  freedom,  rendered  widely 
divergent  in  expression  by  the  impress  of  varying  temperament,  that 
produces  valuable  permanent  art  which  becomes  a  part  of  a  nation's 
growth.  And  woman,  the  world  over,  in  all  civilized  and  in  most 
primitive  lands,  has  not  this  freedom.  In  the  East,  zenanas;  in  the 
West,  social  usage, — render  woman  more  or  less  ineffectual  in  re- 
lation to  art. 

Not  inevitably  so,  of  course ;  there  are  a  few  women  who  are  great 
as  men  are  great;  in  music,  painting,  sculpture;  and  in  literature, 
which  is  a  more  subjective  art,  the  number  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
But  up  on  high  Olympus,  where  according  to  tradition,  genius  con- 
gregates, the  seats  reserved  for  women  are  pretty  generally  empty. 
In  the  past  fifty  years  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  women  have  been  admitted, 
and  these  representing  all  the  arts ;  not  because  women  have  not  been 
developing  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  all  higher  expressions  of 
life,  but  rather  because  they  have  not  had  combined  the  great  gift 
itself  and  the  capacity  or  courage  for  absolute  freedom  of  soul  and 
mind.  And  for  the  woman  who  has  not  this  courage  and  yet  possesses 
somewhat  of  the  illuminating  vision,  there  is  but  one  road  to  great 
achievement,  and  that  is  self-immolation,  to  become  wholly  a  vehicle 
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for  expression,  to  forget  utterly  her  birthright  as  a  mother  and  a 
sweetheart.  Such  sacrifices  are  not  demanded  of  men,  you  say,  and 
this  is  true,  because  men  have  the  freedom  of  the  world  afforded 
them,  and  a  man  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  become  a  great  artist 
and  a  good  parent.  But  what  of  the  mother  of  children,  the  tender, 
devoted,  adoring  mother  who  also  has  the  great  gift  ?  There  is  much 
that  a  woman  can  do  which  is  beautiful  and  essential  and  a  definite 
part  of  the  world's  development  in  art  conditions  with  her  studio 
next  to  the  nursery;  nevertheless,  these  women  do  not  eventually 
find  seats  on  Olympus.  And  the  fact  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
it  is  not  what  we  are  considering,  but  merely  the  actuahty  of  the 
condition. 

K  this  seems  unjust  or  exaggerated,  recall  for  a  moment  the  women 
who  count  as  a  definite  asset  in  the  compiling  of  the  genius  of  the 
world.  Study  their  lives — it  will  not  take  long — and  see  how  inevit- 
ably they  are  checked  off  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  classifications. 
There  is  the  woman  who  achieves  because  she  arrogates  to  herself 
all  the  privileges  of  existence  and  the  woman  who  achieves  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  identity.  Also  there  is  the  woman  who  does  her  lovely  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  fife,  making  her  art  subjective,  and  subjected  as 
well  to  her  greater  duties;  and  as  art  matters  stand  today  in  relation 
to  modem  social  conditions,  the  very  subjective  nature  of  the  work 
which  this  greater  class  is  contributing  has  a  value  and  a  charm 
which  otherwise  our  art  history  might  lose  wholly.  And  we  do  not 
find  that  charm  by  balancing  woman's  work  against  man's  work  and 
urging  an  imitation,  of  his  methods,  but  by  coupling  woman's  work 
with  man's  work  and  so  getting  the  completest  variation  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  life  we  are  now  living. 

Paris  has  done  much  for  the  progress  of  women  in  art,  for  Paris 
minds  her  own  business  in  all  these  matters  and  asks  only  for  results. 
She  does  not  constitute  herself  a  chaperone  and  an  art  critic  at  the 
same  time;  rather  she  gives  to  all  alike  the  freedom  of  the  city,  then 
encourages  and  aids  by  a  high  attitude  of  impartial  understanding. 
And  so  it  is  but  natural  that  some  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  women  in  music,  sculpture  and  painting  should  first  be  heralded 
from  Paris.  Not  inevitably  the  work  of  France  herself,  but  rather 
of  all  women  who  have  found  there  their  greatest  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  development. 

Thus  it  was  without  surprise  that  in  Paris  I  first  met  Miss  Rosa 
Silberer  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  her  rather  remarkable 
gift  as  a  sculptor.  She  was  working  in  a  dismal  old  French  studio 
in  the  artist  quarter  on  the  Rue  Chateaubriand,  and  although  a  very 
attractive  personaUty,  she  seemed  remote  from  the  other  workers, 
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a  slender  graceful  woman,  eyes  vivid  with  imagination,  but  with  a 
quahty  difficult  to  reach,  so  isolated  was  she  in  her  work.  I  talked 
with  her  in  her  own  studio,  cheerless  as  a  sculptor's  studio  is  apt  to 
be,  but  the  sense  of  bleak  surroundings  soon  vanished  in  the  interest 
I  felt  in  this  woman's  tremendously  big  impersonal  outlook  on  life. 
The  vital  quaUty  of  her  gift  seemed  to  irradiate  a  greatness  of  per- 
sonahty  which  could  not  fail  to  win  sympathy  and  respect.  Hers 
is  essentially  the  gift  which  works  from  a  vital  interest  in  hfe,  tem- 
pered with  a  spiritual  insight  into  emotional  conditions,  an  insight 
that  touches  the  reality  of  hfe,  of  sorrow  and  the  mysterious  relation- 
ship of  earth  and  man.  As  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  thought  of  this 
young  Austrian  is  somewhat  greater  than  her  technique,  for  the  latter 
still  lacks  at  times  the  brilUancy  one  has  grown  to  associate  with  the 
French  craftsmanship.  The  reason  for  this  one  may  find  in  the 
fact  that  ISIiss  Silberer's  early  studies  were  all  in  Vienna.  She  first 
exhibited  in  Vienna  in  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  her  earhest 
work,  two  heads,  "Night,"  and  "The  Cry,"  showed  the  very  quaUty 
of  profound  seriousness  coupled  with  imagination  which  has  since 
secured  her  recognition  in  Paris  and  London  as  well. 

In  the  notices  of  her  work  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Le 
Figaro,  Vanity  Fair  and  the  Studio,  her  sculpture  is  characterized 
as/* original,"  "philosophical,"  "with  moral  significance  and  plastic 
eloquence,"  and  the  latter  phrase  seems  singularly  apphcable  to  her 
work,  for  there  is  a  certain  eloquence  of  expression  in  subject  and 
sometimes  in  technique.  It  is  invariably  conspicuous  in  the  quaUty 
of  the  work  which  The  Craftsman  has  selected  as  illustrating  this 
article;  both  in  "Sunrise,"  and  in  "lo  and  Jupiter,"  there  is  a  quaUty 
that  one  feels  in  a  magnetic  speaker  or  in  the  writing  that  thrills 
through  a  finely  adjusted  and  convincing  use  of  words.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  more  understandingly  than  in  this  phrase,  "plastic 
eloquence,"  the  impression  received  from  the  exaltation  of  mood 
expressed  in  the  figures  of  the  girl  and  man  in  the  group  "Sunrise." 
There  are  no  words  to  express, — though  music  possibly  might  as 
f  uUy, — the  dawning  of  all  great  joy  in  the  heart  of  youth.  And  again  in 
"Lamentation"  there  is  the  eloquent  suggestion  of  grief,  the  sorrow 
that  lacerates  and  destroys  reserve;  and  all  who  have  really  Uved  know 
well  that  there  is  such  sorrow,  that  there  is  the  abandonment  that 
comes  when  grief  seems  to  have  walled  in  and  hedged  about  the  suf- 
ferer. 

A  very  different  expression  indeed  from  the  work  of  BourdeUe, — 
illustrated  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Craftsman, — which  is 
essentially  impersonal  and  universal,  a  searching  for  greatness  of 
soul   rather  than  a  poignant  showing  of  emotional   deluge.     The 
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latter  is  truly  a  more  conclusively  feminine  need,  and  Bourdelle's 
work  is  essentially  a  masculine  art.  And  yet,  Miss  Silberer's  art 
is  strangely  enough  not  strictly  feminine.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  individual 
rather  than  universal;  yet  again,  the  emotional  expression  is  of  itself 
somewhat  masculine  in  feeling.  It  is  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  many 
rather  than  of  one,  while  it  is  the  isolated  expression  which  women 
are  most  apt  to  seek.  In  other  words,  Miss  Silberer  is  greater  than 
a  more  intensely  subjective  work  would  permit  her  to  be.  This 
is  especially  apparent  in  her  group  of  "lo  and  Jupiter;"  the  earth 
force  reaching  up  to  encompass  woman  is  not  usually  a  feminine 
conception;  it  is  too  frank  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  elemental 
forces  for  women  ordinarily  either  to  wish  to  see  or  to  dare  to  present. 
Thus,  one  feels  Miss  Silberer's  work  as  a  rather  unusual  combination 
of  a  feminine  and  masculine  outlook,  neither  dominant.  And  one  is 
puzzled  to  know  whether  this  artist  is  moving  from  one  phase  of  art 
development  to  another,  or  whether  she  possesses  that  rare  dual 
quality  of  a  personality  which  is  equally  intuitional,  whether  looking 
at  life  from  a  man's  or  woman's  viewpoint.  Of  the  work  which  we 
are  reproducing  here,  the  most  definitely  creative  is  the  head  called 
*'The  Sphinx,"  and  oddly  enough, — which  shows  after  all  how 
difficult  generahzation  is, — this  most  creative  work  is  a  work  of 
wide  interest  to  women.  It  is  a  woman's  sphinx;  a  face  hiding  not  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  the  secret,  which  belongs  to  women,  of 
suffering  without  words,  that  sorrow  which  unexpressed  and  borne 
with  high  courage  eventually  remolds  the  features,  sensitizing  them 
to  every  great  thought,  creating  an  illusion  of  veiled  personality,  and 
forming  in  the  illusion  a  dwelling  place  for  beauty,  a  beauty  bom  out 
of  the  growth  of  the  soul.  This  one  picture  is  closer  to  Bourdelle's 
work,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  work  the  inspiration  of  which 
could  only  have  come  to  a  woman. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  this  artist's  achievement,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  one  that  her  work  has  escaped  many  of  the  usual  limi- 
tations of  her  sex  and  yet  somehow  retained  much  of  the  tenderness, 
sensitiveness  and  sympathetic  qualities  which  women  give  their  art 
out  of  their  fives, — that  quality  which  is  born  of  motherhood,  real 
or  potential,  and  which  is  one  of  the  compensations  which  women 
receive  for  a  certain  separateness  of  life  which  social  conditions  so 
often  force  upon  them. 
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ESTHETIC  ACTIVITIES  IN  AMERICA:  AN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIS  CRITICS :  BY  GUTZON  BORGLUM 

I  HE  teapot  tempest  created  by  my  article  on  the'^lack 
I  of  sincerity  and  reverence  in  our  aesthetic  activities — 
I  published  in  The  Craftsman  for  October, — cannot 
I  be  gratifying  or  encouraging  to  anyone  but  a  sen- 
sationalist. That  earnestness,  or  appeal  to  earnest- 
ness, appeal  for  pause,  for  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
rashness  of  the  hour  that  is  turning  the  pale,  hesitating 
sprouts  in  our  sesthetic  life  into  junk-mongers  who  forget  the  fine 
sensitiveness  that  was  once  in  their  own  hearts,  should  do  other  than 
— at  least  in  our  private  conscience — draw  us  nearer  together,  is  sad 
and  disheartening. 

I  am  an  optimist  through  and  through.  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
final  outcome  than  ninety-nine  men  in  every  hundred  I  meet.  I 
can  draw  a  longer  list  of  rare,  sincere,  or  gifted  men  in  American  fine 
arts  than  anyone  of  my  critics  has  attempted.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  We  are  not  talking  of  the  isolated  but  of  the  common 
spirit,  the  lack  of  sincerity  that  builds  for  one  common  result. 

Some  of  my  critics  are  amazed  that  I  could  think  such  things  as 
my  article  contained ;  more  amazed  that  I  could  write  or  would  write 
them  if  I  did  think  them.  Does  not  this  very  attitude  betray  in- 
sincerity.'^ Any  man  who  will  carry  his  head  erect  for  a  day  in 
New  York,  knows  that  I  have  only  pointed  at  the  truth,  that  a  con- 
dition of  rottenness  exists  here  in  nearly  all  matters  of  sesthetic  activity 
which  will  not  bear  ventilating.  Perhaps  that  is  what  they  fear.  The 
methods  that  obtain  for  the  furthering  and  building  of  our  memorials 
in  this  country  are  an  open  scandal.  The  importation,  sale,  and 
general  business  of  supplying  pseudo-European  junk  to  meet  our 
parvenu  "taste"  is  a  page  of  our  fife  that  will  not  bear  reading. 
And  dear  critics,  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  wish  to  kick  over  any  of 
these  apple-carts,  but  I  do  think  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  our  architects  realized  that  every  building  is  a  temple  of 
some  kind  and  holds  in  the  motive  for  its  creation  the  key  to  its 
structure,  and  that  they  can  arrive  at  nothing  but  confusion  as  long 
as  they  rely  upon  their  memory,  their  library. 

Our  conditions  are  our  own,  and  if  our  art  is  to  be,  it  is  time  we 
took  a  step  forward  without  the  rotting  crutch  of  antiquity.  Every 
idea,  every  support  to  carry  us  on  our  way  must  come  from  the 
soHtary  labor  of  each  single  artist,  from  the  "sweat  and  smart"  of 
his  own  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  beauty,  the  charm  of 
our  surroundings  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  semi-transcendental 
vagary.     If  there  shall  be  any  loveliness  in  our  surroundings  it  must 
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be  a  direct  expression  of  ourselves,  of  our  own  longings,  and  must 
reflect  our  own  tastes,  our  own  enjoyment. 

"There  are  three  elements  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
duction of  great  art — sincerity,  individuality  and  reverence.  Of 
reverence,  I  doubt  if  there  is  enough  in  all  the  United  States  to  build 
one  great  temple.  I  doubt  if  there  are  men  enough  in  all  this  land 
with  unselfishness  and  love  enough,  together  to  build  one  great  and 
beautiful  temple  for  commerce  or  industry,  for  liberty  or  art,  for 
religion  or  masonry — built  from  the  foundation  up,  beautiful  and 
good,  like  an  altar  upon  which  the  most  sacred  thing  in  our  lives 
shall  be  offered  to  all  the  rest  who  follow." 

This  paragraph,  quoted  from  my  October  article,  has  passed 
generally  unnoticed  by  the  critics,  and  yet,  if  it  is  true,  it  should 
cause  every  man  in  the  land  with  a  spark  of  self-respect  to  pause 
and  ask :  Is  that  true — is  it  possible  ?  And  if  so,  why,  and  can  we 
correct  it?  How  has  it  all  come  about .^  Why  should  this  green 
land  of  ours  be  choked  with  pseudo-antique  sestheticism .?  Have 
we  no  ideals  ?  Are  we  at  last  to  admit  that  the  radical,  the  dreamer, 
the  man  of  adventure  in  the  old-world  village,  whose  imagination 
brought  him  to  this  new  world  and  peopled  it,  is  only  a  freebooter  ? 
We  sneer  at  the  monocle  in  old  Europe's  eye,  but  I  see  a  shining 
dollar  in  the  eye  of  most  of  our  men  and  they  won't  be  misled. 

We  may  have  been  freebooters,  vagabonds,  but  we  have  had  half 
a  world  to  operate  in.  Had  not  the  initial  spirit  that  led  us  been 
bom  in  that  splendid  hour  in  Italy,  when  man  discovered  and  freed 
himself  and  the  world,  had  not  the  incentive  for  hberty  of  conscience, 
the  color  of  humanism  and  individual  freedom  marked  that  birth, 
what  would  America  have  been?  And  yet,  nearly  five  hundred 
years  of  this  stout-hearted  life,  with  all  the  epics  of  history  lived  and 
relived  a  million  times,  have  left  us  silent  in  our  art;  four  hundred 
years  and  we  don't  know  our  own  story,  nor  has  its  soul  crept  into  a 
single  monument. 

We  seem  to  be  like  wanderers,  strayed  from  forms,  customs  and 
elegancies,  blindly  reaching  back  into  time,  into  the  past,  for  some- 
thing we  seem  to  want,  never  dreaming  that  the  origin  of  these  very 
things  we  seek  is  always  with  us  and  that  the  impulse  that  tore  us 
away  from  our  ancient  moorings  marks  the  dawn  of  a  nobler  re- 
ligion, and  if  this  be  sincerely  expressed  as  we  understand  it  in  our 
honest  moments,  we  shall  produce  a  nobler  art. 

Our  life  is  turbulent,  vast.  It  teems  with  savagery,  is  at  once 
poetical  and  tender,  chivalrous  and  uncouth.  Nothing  daunts  us; 
we  make  and  unmake  in  a  day  what  older  nations  grind  over  cen- 
turies, yet  in  art  we  fumble,  copy,  steal,  deceive  ourselves  most  of 
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all,  and  play  the  cheat  to  our  own  souls  where,  at  last,  we  should  be 
honest.  It  is  a  question  that  we  should  put  to  ourselves  and  answer, 
why  it  is  that  in  a  period  so  rich  in  constructive  spirit,  presided  over 
by  men  whose  lives  seem  to  be  agencies  of  the  greater  God,  that 
their  stoutness  of  heart  has  not  reacned  the  feeling  of  the  people  who 
sing  our  songs,  write  our  lives,  build  our  monuments. 

If  you  want  to  find  our  artists,  turn  to  the  men  who  are  concentrating 
into  great  masses  our  industries,  who  are  dividing  the  continents,  who 
are  connecting  the  East  with  the  West,  the  North  with  the  South, 
who  are  letting  the  sea  into  the  heart  of  the  land  and  the  products  out. 
These  are  the  men  of  dreams,  of  imagination,  and  who,  thank  God, 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Here  is  a  world  where  each 
vital  activity  spreads  from  sea  to  sea  and  pole  to  pole  before  its  pro- 
moter dreams  of  hearing  the  returning  echo.  Our  artists  must  speak 
with  the  same  voice,  our  hands  must  fix  in  steel  and  in  bronze  and 
in  marble  this  same  soul.  Nothing  else  will  endure.  We  shall  not 
have  any  aesthetic  expression,  we  shall  not  see  in  our  buildings  much 
that  tells  us  what  we  mean — except  our  bulk — until  the  soul  of  all 
this  power  gets  into  our  song,  into  our  painting,  into  our  sculpture, 
and — is  it  too  much  to  expect  it — into  our  architecture. 

The  article  in  the  October  Craftsman  had  but  one  meaning — 
let  us  be  ourselves ;  be  that  sincerely,  with  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  sincerity  in  others,  and  it  must  follow  we  shall  be  individual. 
There  is  a  song  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  a  song  all  our  own. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find,  it  is  hard  to  recognize  when  we  sing,  and  so  we 
falter  for  long  years  and  often  lose  it,  but  it  will  ever  return  if  we  are 
not  hypocrites  and  do  not  affect  the  voice  of  our  neighbors. 

To  be  original,  we  must  be  natural,  that  is  enougn;  and  if  we  are 
honest  and  sincere  we  shall  be  original;  begin  each  day  with  a  mind 
as  open  as  a  child's,  negatively  alive  to  the  new  world  and  the  new 
year  that  begins  with  every  dawn;  reverence  our  impulses,  respect 
them  as  we  would  the  tenderest  shoots  from  our  costliest  bulbs. 
Theory,  knowledge,  precedents  kill  impulse,  even  as  certainly  as 
life  murders  youth. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  impressionability  of  Rodin  has 
kept  his  reason  and  impulse  always  hand  in  hand,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
as  frank  and  youthful,  as  full  of  charm,  at  sixty-seven  as  he  was  at 
thirty.  He  seems  to  open  his  eyes  each  morning  with  as  much  won- 
der and  impressionability  as  a  youth  of  twenty.  What  is  called 
Rodinesque  is  simply  a  frank  and  unreasoned  statement  of  fact. 
The  beauties  you  find  in  his  work  happen  by  the  way.  You  cannot 
imitate  it  unless  you  nestle  into  his  viewpoint  and  feel  life  as  he  feels  it. 

Angelo,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  the  element  of  decay  as  early 
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as  when  he  produced  his  "David;"  with  a  mind  philosophical,  two- 
thirds  scientific,  he  established  canons  immediately;  he  was  so  much 
a  theorist  that  he  retramped  his  own  footprints  before  he  was  forty. 
He  found  a  way  where  there  is  no  way;  he  established  forms  that  he 
himself  condemned. 

While  we  remember  that  the  need  of  food  and  shelter  is  the  root 
of  trade,  business  and  banking  if  you  like,  let  us  not  forget  that  feel- 
ing, love,  emotions  are  the  origin  of  all  that  is  civil,  and  of  aesthetic 
activity.  Art  is  the  social  service;  we  could  not  mumble  a  vowel  to 
each  other,  convey  the  idea  of  form  were  it  not  for  art,  and  the  artist 
has  a  right  to  consideration  and  reward  of  the  first  order.  But  we 
must  speak  our  soul's  cry,  and  if  our  heart  is  right  it  will  be  our 
nation's  cry  and  all  will  understand. 

Something  is  wrong  with  us,  temporarily,  I  hope,  but  dead  wrong. 
The  world  doesn't  want,  need,  or  respect  as  artists  the  triflers  with 
the  brush,  clay  or  technique.  It  wants  men,  large  in  their  sym- 
pathies, large  in  their  understanding,  courageous  in  their  work. 

FUNDAMENTALLY  we  are  wrong  in  making  these  fine  arts  a 
profession.  We  have  made  professions  of  what  is  with  the  great 
their  natural  and  inevitable  expression,  their  common  means 
of  delivering  themselves  to  humanity ;  we  have  established  schools  for 
the  manufacture  of  artists,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  ridicu- 
lous, because  it  is  impossible,  as  the  qualities  that  make  a  craftsman 
an  artist  are  his  own,  linked  with  what  is  divine,  and  can  neither  be 
explained  nor  imparted. 

This  idea  of  going  into  a  school  to  become  a  genius,  to  become  a 
great  painter  or  a  great  sculptor  is  as  foolish  as  it  has  proven  utterly 
unsuccessful.  Great  artists  have  often  been  benefited  by  the  facili- 
ties offered  to  perfect  themselves,  but  they  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
joined  the  mass  of  art  students.  Schools  should  teach  crafts — they 
should  make  practical  craftsmen — master  workmen.  They  should 
make  men  who,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  their 
place,  should  not  starve  because  empty  and  barren  of  great  feel- 
ing or  insight,  fitting  them  for  teachers,  poets  or  creators  of  new 
beauties.  They  would  not  have  to  enter  life  with  this  false  handi- 
cap of  incomplete  mastery  of  a  fine  art  they  have  not  the  greatness 
to  make  immortal.  For  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  fail — 
and  fill  places  at  the  heads  of  press  or  decorating  enterprises  that 
need  an  art  man. 

There  are  today  hundreds  of  young  men  in  New  York  who  are 
practically  graduates  from  our  art  schools,  I  mean  from  the  League 
and  the  Academy,  the  "real  schools,"  which  are  in  the  market  for 
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the  business  of  making  artists — not  capable,  useful  craftsmen,  but 
^'artists."  We  have  annually  hundreds  of  these  young  men  and 
women  who  have  "drawn  from  life,"  "modeled  from  life,"  "painted 
from  life,"  who  seek  the  magazines  that  they  may  illustrate,  the 
decorators  and  sculptors  that  they  may  assist.  Anyone  who  has 
had  any  experience  with  these  young  people  knows  how  useless, 
practically  worthless,  they  are.  They  will  tell  you  they  have 
drawn  from  life  under  So-and-So,  which  does  not  help  you,  for  you 
want  practical  expression  of  their  ability  as  applied  to  purposeful 
art.  Let  us  use  the  case  of  a  young  sculptor.  He  shows  me  the 
photos  of  life  studies;  they  may  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
years  he  has  given  to  work.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  his  resource- 
fulness, his  general  ability — this  his  work  gives  me  no  measure  of. 
I  ask:  "Can  you  make  a  cast.?"  "Ye-yes,  I  can  cast  pretty  well." 
That  means  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  serious  piece  of  casting. 
"Well,  can  you  cut  marble  ?"  "No — I've  always  wanted  to  do  that, 
but  never  had  a  chance." 

In  other  words,  our  art  schools  do  not  even  train  their  students 
in  the  simple  mechanics  of  their  work,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all 
artists  that  they  have  taken  up  their  work  handicapped,  helplessly 
ignorant  of  the  common  trade  requirements  of  their  calling. 

The  "art  student"  pure  and  simple — as  a  useful  member  of 
civilization — is  at  best  but  an  uncertain  temperamental  inclination, 
the  delicate  member  of  the  family,  who  the  father  will  tell  you  is 
"good  for  nothing  else,  has  failed  at  law — at  business — is  too  nervous 
to  meet  the  rude  outside  world — and  so  he's  going  to  be  an  artist." 

New  York  has  its  thousands  of  these  students,  and  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  cities  theirs  in  proportion — 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand  will  one  day  after  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  hopeless  puttering  drop  back  to  a  layman  existence, 
without  a  craft,  without  an  art  of  value  enough  to  wring  from  the 
world  a  living,  with  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  certain  amount 
of  taste,  and  that  taste  impractical. 

I  am  opposed  to  art  schools,  conducted  as  they  are  today  for  the 
purpose  of  making  artists — they  should  be  closed.  They  are  not 
only  useless  to  the  student  of  art,  but  are  a  humbug  and  a  snare  in 
the  net  result  to  the  majority  of  young  nerveless  humans,  burdened 
with  a  belief  that  the  river  is  waiting  for  their  fire,  and  if  one  is  con- 
sidering the  sound  aesthetic  health  of  the  country,  what  good,  pray, 
is  a  failure  at  painting,  who  has  been  drawing  from  life  at  the  League, 
as  the  manager  of  a  house-furnishing  establishment,  or  art  partner 
to  an  engineer  and  architect,  to  enable  such  an  establishment  to 
build  homes  ?     Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better — more   nearly   sane 
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— to  blot  out  all  the  art  schools  as  such  and  make  them  schools  for 
crafts — all  the  crafts  and  let  there  be  such  instruction  and  instructors 
to  guide  as  will  give  every  budding  genius  a  chance,  with  the  mastery 
of  his  craft,  to  become  an  artist  in  his  final  expression  ? 

Let  us  suppose  every  student  at  the  League  were  to  leave  it  in 
three  or  five  years  a  master  craftsman  in  any  one  of  the  many  com- 
mercial ways  where  fine  art  individuality  and  taste  are  required, 
ha\ing  had,  the  while,  such  opportunity  to  tiy  out  his  inventive 
genius.  Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  immediate  improvement  we 
should  find  in  our  silverware,  our  furniture,  textiles,  ornaments  of 
every  description,  furnishing  of  every  kind  ? 

What  would  be  the  result  ?  Instead  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  art  students  in  every  thousand  eventually  finding  an  asylum 
in  some  "uncongenial"  atmosphere,  at  a  bread  and  butter  wage, 
disappointed  men  with  a  hazy  chain  of  ideals,  they  would  be  master 
craftsmen — putting  life  and  beauty  into  our  liberal  arts;  invaluable 
citizens,  and  incidentally  economically  independent,  contented,  joyous. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  man  of  genius.  He  never  takes  an 
academic  course,  rather  he  never  completes  it.  I,  at  least,  know  of 
none.  He  picks  the  food  his  soul  needs,  where  he  finds  it  and  follows 
a  strange,  unbroken  trail,  leading  him  he  knows  not  where,  he  cares 
not,  and  none  may  follow  safely. 

Let  us  nail  up  our  art  academies,  and  frankly  turn  them  into 
schools  where  men  and  women  can  fit  themselves  for  making,  as 
master  craftsmen,  useful  things  beautiful.  Let  us  send  through  these 
schools  the  most  promising  talent  we  have;  make  it  possible  for  the 
artist  to  develop  from  the  master  craftsman. 

We  cannot  reiterate  too  often  that  our  system  for  training  artists 
is  a  humbug.  Our  systems  are  not  based  enough  upon  the  rudi- 
ments of  structure,  and  our  artists  are  dilettantes  rather  than  master 
workmen.  I  have  worked  in  the  best  schools  in  the  world  and  left 
them  all  disappointed  and  heartsick  at  the  lack  of  facility  for  learn- 
ing my  metier.  Drawing  from  life  does  not  make  an  artist,  nor  does 
painting  from  life  make  an  artist.  Modeling  from  life,  which  is 
practically  all  that  a  sculptor  gets  in  a  school,  is  but  one  of  the  dozen 
branches  in  his  work  that  he  should  become  master  of.  We  learn 
nothing  of  mediums  outside  of  clay.  Our  sculptors  learn  nothing 
of  marble  work,  nothing  of  pointing,  are  incapable  of  drawing,  and 
the  same  general  lack  of  mastery  over  the  various  branches  of  his 
art  confronts  the  painter  as  well. 

We  have  in  New  York  a  nucleus  for  the  greatest  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  crafts  kindred  to  the  fine  arts.  We  have  the  organization 
and  we  have  the  land  for  development.     I  mean  the  [Metropolitan 
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Museum.  We  have  with  this  wonderful  museum  an  organization 
that  exists  as  an  "educational  institution,"  and  yet  only  technically 
comes  within  the  requirements  of  the  latter. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  pillaging  the  temples,  graves  and 
homes  of  past  peoples  but  for  the  sake  of  education.  The  idle  and 
vulgar  curiosity  to  see  the  chair  such  and  such  a  one  sat  in,  I  believe, 
the  Museum  authorities  would  be  the  first  to  disown  intention  or 
willingness  to  cater  to.  It  is  not  for  this  that  we  should  look  to  our 
museums,  but  rather  the  beauty,  the  possible  historical  link  they 
may  supply  in  the  development  of  form,  use  of  materials,  etc.,  and 
we  ought  to  be  willing  that  these  old  relics  wear  out  in  handlint^,  if 
that  kind  of  study  would  help  and  improve  us. 

Here  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable  place  for  the  greatest  school  for 
crafts  in  all  America.  I  know  the  opposition,  I  know  the  lame  ex- 
cuses; but  it  will  come  as  sure  as  the  years,  just  as  the  art  school  of 
today  will  pass. 

I  am  willing,  not  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  that  we  may  progress, 
to  leave  the  traffickers  in  the  copies  of  masterpieces  with  their  boodle ; 
to  say  no  more  about  the  drabbled  Greek  lace  that  frets  the  great 
buildings  in  this  northern  clime.  I  am  willing  to  praise  to  the  heavens 
the  men  for  the  millions  they  have  mostly  wasted  on  the  work  of 
Europe  they  have  brought  us ;  and  in  their  doing  I  am  willing  to  read 
love  for  the  beautiful,  devotion  to  what  was  so  sincerely  wrought, 
reverence  for  the  touch  that  fondled  so  lovingly  all  these  precious 
fragments.  I  am  willing  to,  if  one,  just  one,  among  the  whole  army 
would  give  ten  per  cent,  of  his  annual  expenditure  in  this  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  crafts,  here  among  us,  a  school  that  might 
profit  by  study  from  this  now  vast  collection;  a  school  that  would 
restore  beauty  to  the  useful,  wholesomeness  to  our  artistic  activities, 
and  make  of  our  fine  art  aspirants,  first  of  all,  master  craftsmen. 


EPITAPH 

HE  loved  to  lie  where  Summer  lay, 
His  roof  a  cloud,  a  bough; 
There,  stretched  full  length,  to  dream  all  day. 
It  is  so  with  him  now. 

Zona  Gale. 
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PAUL  ULLMAN,  ONE  OF  THE  YOUNGER 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS  WHO  IS  ADDING  TO  OUR 
REPUTATION  AS  A  NATION  OF  PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS:  BY  KATHARINE  ELISE  CHAPMAN 

AUL  ULLMAN  is  one  of  the  younger  American  paint- 
ers who  has  already  achieved  international  recognition, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  early  environment 
was  most  unsatisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
artist.  His  father  is  Sigmund  Ullman,  a  man  of 
successes  and  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  as 
"the  printing  ink  king,"  so  that  the  first  call  to  reach 
thejyoung  boy's  imagination  was  pleasure  or  commercial  activity. 
But  so  definitely  was  his  interest  centered  in  painting,  even  in  boy- 
hood, that  a  chance  either  to  make  or  to  spend  unlimited  money  did 
not  deafen  him  to  the  real  call  which  sounded  in  his  ears  with  re- 
peated vehemence  from  the  voice  of  every  artist,  from  the  sight  of 
every  canvas.  And  so  finally  the  impulse  toward  art  prevailed  and 
he  began  regular  study  in  portrait  painting  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase, 
receiving  from  this  great  teacher  the  inspiration  and  instruction  that 
enabled  him  to  work  out  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter.  After  some 
years  in  Mr.  Chase's  studio  he  went  abroad,  wandering  about  the  art 
centers  of  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris,  which  he  found  the 
most  congenial  art  environment,  being  at  once  realistic,  frank,  gen- 
erous and  full  of  sympathy  for  every  variation  of  human  existence. 
x\nd  it  is  unquestionably  the  human  side  of  existence  which  holds 
the  great  interest  for  this  artist — the  people  of  today  as  they  look  on 
ordinary  occasions,  with  modern  ideas,  in  modem  dress.  These  are 
the  inspirations  IVIr.  Ullman  found  everywhere  about  him  in  Paris. 
x\nd  there  his  most  significant  painting  began  and  his  theory  of  art 
was  evolved. 

Briefly  put,  his  theory  is  that  painting  is  a  matter  of  sensation,  not 
situation;  that  among  the  great  painters  the  situations  are  merely 
used  as  so  many  pegs  on  which  to  hang  sensations  of  fight  and  color, 
or  whatever  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of  ocular  sensation. 
Philosophy,  literature,  romance,  which  so  often  figure  on  canvas,  all 
belong  to  the  expression  of  situations  and  are  out  of  place  in  that  great 
art  which  is  born  solely  to  represent  sensation.  And  so,  feeling  that 
the  vital  sensations  are  those  of  the  live,  glowing  conditions  of  life, 
portraiture  inevitably  would  be  the  means  of  Mr.  Ullman's  expression, 
for  to  him  it  is  the  exposition  of  the  life  all  about  him.  And  in  his 
hands  a  portrait  is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  personage  with  book, 
scroll  or  other  device  for  marking  the  individuality;  his  art  is  far  too 
sensitive  and  real  for  that.     Each  portrait  shows  a  distinct  and  well- 
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marked  personality,  and  in  many  of  them  he  has  reached  beyond  the 
individual  and  perhaps  unconsciously  portrayed  a  type.  Of  the 
greatest  significance  to  him,  as  contributing  to  the  right  exposition 
of  sensation,  are  the  accessories  of  painting,  the  drapings,  the  furnish- 
ings which  can  add  or  detract  so  much  to  or  from  line,  form  and  color. 

FOR  such  art  as  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Paris  was  a  most 
fitting  field  of  action.  There  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
boulevards  were  the  numberless  types  and  individuals,  there 
were  color  and  movement,  the  graceful  fall  of  women's  draperies,  the 
swift  passing  of  beauty,  the  unexpected  outline  of  cheek  and  shoulder 
of  a  young  girl,  always  the  incomparable  atmosphere  of  life  at  the 
fullest  moment — all  of  which  called  his  creative  instincts  into  action. 

Not  long  ago,  speaking  to  a  youthful  artist  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
who  w^as  painting  flowing  angel  robes  about  a  vague  woman's  form, 
he  asked, — 

*'  Why  don't  you  take  a  studio  upon  the  other  side  and  go  out  on 
the  avenue  and  paint  women  as  they  are  today.?" 

*'But  I  don't  Hke  their  clothes,"  repHed  his  friend.  *'The  modern 
costumes  are  so  ugly." 

*'I  don't  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Ullman.  "I  think  wo- 
men's clothes  were  never  so  beautiful  as  they  are  just  at  present." 

So  life  as  it  is  is  the  utmost  inspiration  this  artist  demands.  He 
paints  life  as  he  sees  it — and  he  sees  it  full  of  color  and  vitality.  As 
Titian  caught  his  immortal  colorings  from  familiar  surroundings, 
as  Rubens  set  forth  the  sensations  of  color  and  form  in  the  homely 
burgher  life,  so  this  painter  of  today  snatches  at  the  everyday  scenes 
which  make  up  his  environment  and  essays  to  fix  their  impressions 
in  permanent  forms. 

One  of  his  portraits,  that  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  has  had  an  interesting 
history — the  old  history  of  early  neglect  and  later  triumph.  It  ap- 
peared first  about  six  years  ago,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  in  New  York.  Being  the  work  of  a  young  man, 
it  was  placed  in  the  "morgue,"  and  naturally  was  passed  by  for  more 
pretentious  work.  But  later,  in  Paris,  at  tlie  salon  of  the  Societe  des 
Beaux  Arts,  of  which  Mr.  Ullman  is  now  a  member,  it  was  received 
with  marked  favor.  It  was  then  invited  to  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  afterward  to  Philadelphia,  where 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  it  received  the  Temple 
gold  medal. 

A  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife,  called  "Woman  Sewing,"  exhib- 
ited about  the  same  time,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  attractive, 
suggesting  as  it  does  the  charms  and  intimacies  of  the  home.     Speak- 
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ing  of  this  picture,  Mr.  Louis  de  Monguerre  writes  in  the  Renovation 
Esthetique: 

"Of  Mr.  Ullman  I  would  speak  at  length.  He  is  a  painter  of 
breadth,  profundity  and  rare  distinction.  His  "Woman  Sewing" 
reveals  in  the  composition  of  its  colors,  in  its  temperament,  in  the 
freshness  which  pervades  it,  a  potent  and  enduring  production — a 
work  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Venetian  school." 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  painter's  master  and  a  master- 
painter,  was  also  a  labor  of  love.  Many  happy  circumstances  com- 
bined to  show  the  painter  at  his  best  in  this  work.  He  had  for  his 
model  a  perfectly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  subject.  He  cherished 
for  the  man  himself  an  ardent  admiration.  The  portrait  of  one  painter 
by  another  must  of  necessity  be  a  work  in  which  sitter  and  painter 
are  perfectly  en  rapport — in  which  the  inspiration  may  flow  on  with- 
out harassing  interruption.  Upon  this  work  the  French  State  has 
placed  the  seal  of  its  approval  by  buying  it  for  the  Musee  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  says  it 
equals  anything  Whistler  has  ever  done.  The  pose  of  the  subject, 
erect  and  dignified,  with  extended  hand  resting  upon  his  cane,  is  very 
characteristic.  There  is  a  touch  of  intimacy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
black  silk  ribbon,  the  eye-glass  and  other  small  accessories.  The 
picture  grows  out  of  deep  shadows  below,  relieved  by  the  light  hose, 
into  the  bright  lights  above,  which  bring  the  head  and  shoulders  into 
strong  silhouette  against  the  background;  yet  the  shading  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  low  shelf  at  Mr.  Chase's  back, 
upon  which  he  seemingly  keeps  his  brushes  in  a  jar.  This  portrait, 
while  strongly  individualized,  is  also  a  type.  The  whole  attitude 
and  bearing  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  achieved  success  through  con- 
quest, or,  as  the  French  say,  has  "arrived." 

THE  portrait  of  Mrs.  Booth  Tarkington  is  a  triumph  of  all  the 
painter's  finest  and  most  subtle  resources.  Mrs.  Tarkington 
stands  as  if  just  risen  from  her  chair,  the  gold-brown  of  her 
gown  of  liberty  satin  harmonizing  with  and  almost  melting  into  the 
deep  brown  of  the  background.  Her  skirt  delicately  reflects  in  its 
shimmer  the  crimson  of  the  carpet  upon  which  she  stands.  The 
white  gloves,  together  with  the  white  of  the  ermine  cap,  stole  and 
muff,  produce  an  exquisite  harmony  against  the  deep  rose  tint  of  the 
velvet  in  the  chair.  Withal,  in  this  portrait  Mr.  Ullman  has  also 
achieved  a  type.  Here  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  American 
woman  in  her  present  status  and  environment ;  an  environment  made 
up   of    deference,  honor,    freedom,  culture    and    opportunity.     The 
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figure  is   robust,   and   the   whole   suggestion   one   of  independence, 
of  a  cheerful  and  admirable  quality. 

"Au  Buffet,"  one  of  Mr.  Ullman's  smaller  canvases,  and  "Child 
Playing  Lady,"  are  favorites  with  the  public  through  their  familiar 
suggestions.  In  the  first  a  lady  in  a  sweeping  train  of  white  silk 
and  opera  cloak  of  the  same  material  has  returned  home  in  the  early 
morning  hours  with  evident  relish  for  some  refreshment,  and  is  reach- 
ing for  it  up  to  the  upper  shelf  of  the  sideboard.  The  whites  in  the 
picture  are  rich  and  mellow,  and  are  accentuated  by  the  blue  jar 
which  stands  upon  a  cabinet.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  as  seen 
through  the  glass  panes  of  the  door,  with  its  slightly  clouded  effect 
on  the  arm,  the  face  and  the  cloak,  is  shown  with  an  art  so  elusive 
that  one  asks:  *' Where  got  the  painter  that  shadow  of  a  shade?" 

The  "Child  Playing  Lady"  comes  dangerously  near  upsetting  his 
theory  of  painting.  Here  is  an  attractive  and  familiar  story.  A  little 
girl  has  arrayed  herself  in  a  long  sweeping  white  skirt,  lace  shawl  and 
pink  parasol,  and  is  viewing  her  charms  in  the  mirror,  while  her 
neglected  doll  lies  with  its  stiff  little  arms  stretched  out  as  if  in  pro- 
test. ^  The  reflection  in  the  mirror,  although  a  familiar  device,  in  the 
artist's  hands  gains  distinction  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  managed 
the  vista.  The  execution  is  free,  solid  and  with  a  fine,  rich  surface. 
Although  Mr.  Ullman  is  best  known  through  his  portraits,  he 
is  a  fine  and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  Nature.  His  small  landscapes 
and  marines  are  sympathetically  etched  studies  which  have  a  char- 
acter especially  to  attract  the  painter. 

MILLET 

TWAS  truth  he  sought,  and  men's  hearts,  not  their  praise. 
Nor  glory,  wealth,  or  idle  tinkling  word. 
Rich  Nature's  gifts  his  noble  mind  preferred 
To  those  of  men;  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
She  was  revealed  unto  his  raptured  gaze*. 
He  loved  the  charm  found  in  the  changing  sky. 
Or  from  it  hid  in  forest  gloom  to  lie ; 
Or  watch  the  light  upon  the  slopes  where  graze 
The  bleating  herds.     So  loving  Nature  he 
The  crowded  streets  and  shining  halls  did  shun. 
To  seek  the  woods  and  open  fields,  where  none 
There  dwelt,  but  toihng,  sweating  men;  by  toil 
And  sweat  thus  gaining  life.     Calm  majesty 
He  found  in  these  bent  lab'rers  of  the  soil. 

T.  C.  Cole. 
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NATHAN  MEYER 

NNE  wants  us  for  the  week  end."  Cyril  Dare 
looked  up  from  his  writing.  His  wife  stood  before 
him,  her  fine  face  perturbed,  for  she  disliked  to 
interrupt  him  at  his  work.  "I  know,  dear,  it's 
wicked — right  in  the  midst  of  it!  But  the  wire  is 
open."  "Got  to  finish  this!  'T  isn't  always  an 
editor  asks  for  a  story."  "I  know  it,  Cyril,  but  don't 
you  think  you'll  work  all  the  better  for  a  little  rest .?"  That  specious, 
specious  plea!  How  often  had  he  tried  to  fool  himself  with  it,  how 
often  made  it  an  excuse  for  being  out  of  humor  with  his  work.  "  Work 
better  afterward,"  "put  it  aside;"  but  what  did  the  others  know  of 
the  difiiculty  of  settling  down  a^ain,  of  dragging  one's  mind  back 
from  vacancy,  of  clubbing  oneself  into  taking  an  interest  again,  of 
pretending  it  was  really  worth  while  ? 

No,  the  matter  was  too  serious  for  any  craven  putting-off  non- 
sense now.  The  editor  of  the  best-paying  magazine  had  shown  a 
personal  interest,  had  talked  over  his  idea  with  him,  was  now  wait- 
ing for  the  manuscript.  A  hundred  dollars  would  come  in  mighty 
handy  just  now.  Besides,  editors  had  been  known  to  take  up  new 
interests  with  kaleidoscopic  quickness. 

So  he  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and  ran  his  nervous  fingers 
through  his  thick  hair. 

"No,  I  must  fight  this  out.  It's  rotten  now,  but  I've  go  to  lick 
it  into  shape!"     Then  his  strong  white  teeth  shut  with  a  snap. 

"It  would  have  been  nice  for  Pinky,"  he  heard  her  murmur,  her 
hand  on  the  door.     He  darted  to  the  door  and  shouted  after  her, 

"Take  Pinky,  of  course;  only  cut  me  out  of  it!" 

He  saw  her  shake  her  pretty  head  obstinately.  She  had  never 
quite  faced  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  not  her  gravest  charge — 
the  greater  child  of  the  two.  The  care  of  rosy-cheeked,  chubby  little 
Pinky  seemed  a  simple  matter  compared  to  that  of  this  clean  cut, 
athletic  young  fellow,  made  for  the  open  air,  yet  chaining  himself 
to  a  desk,  his  frazzled  nerves  subjugated  by  the  freaks  of  a  pen  that 
refused  to  work  on  union  hours. 

Alone  again.  Dare  tried  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  story,  but  the 
words  would  not  come,  or  those  that  did  come  failed  to  express  the 
subtle  meanings  that  make  the  joy  of  creative  work.  His  wife's  face 
persisted  in  coming  between  him  and  the  page,  a  face  not  quite  so  care 
free,  not  quite  so  fresh  and  girlish,  as  four  years  before  when  he  had 
married  her  in  the  face  of  her  disapproving  family.  She  really  had 
few  pleasures,  poor  girl,  he  reflected;  she  asked  for  so  very  little, 
had  he  any  right  to  refuse  h^r  this  little  outing.?     And  not  a  word 
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about  herself,  only  of  him  and  Pinky;  what  a  brute  he  was!  She 
asked  for  so  Httle,  and  he  had  taken  her  from  a  home  of  every  pos- 
sible comfort.  She  had  naturally  looked  forward  to  a  future  of 
luxury.  Had  it  not  indeed  been  offered  her  in  very  tangible  shape 
and  had  she  not  refused  it  and  taken  him  instead  ? 

And  what  had  he  been  able  to  give  her.^  He  glanced  about  the 
tiny  study  impatiently — the  restricted  elbow  room  was  a  chronic 
joke  to  them,  and  yet  in  what  admirable  taste  and  how  scrupulously 
neat  it  all  was.  Never  had  he  heard  an  impatient  word  cross  her 
lips.  How  sympathetically  she  had  set  about  to  train  herself  for  her 
share  of  their  married  responsibihty.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  woman 
who  conceives  of  marriage  as  a  state  of  ease  wherein  the  man  bears 
all  the  burdens.  To  her  it  was  a  true  partnership,  and  she  bore  her 
part  with  the  only  lasting  kind  of  serenity,  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal skill.  She  had  taken  a  course  in  domestic  science  during  their 
long  engagement,  and  his  reward  was  in  the  shape  of  delicious  meals, 
exquisitely  served  at  ridiculously  small  expense.  And  how  quietly 
and  ably  she  brought  up  their  little  girl,  without  that  fussing  and 
nagging  which  to  some  mothers  is  synonymous  with  care.  Her  whole 
life  was  planned  on  big  simple  lines.  He  often  wondered,  had  she  no 
longings  for  what  some  women  are  pleased  to  call  *'a  wider  circle  of 
interests  .^"  Had  she  no  regrets  ?  She  could  not  help  but  read  the 
accounts  in  the  papers — now  that  the  other  man  had  returned  from 
abroad — of  his  automobile  trips,  his  private  yacht,  his  extraordinary 
entertainments . 

He  had  called  upon  her  a  few  times,  and  Cyril  bit  his  lip  angrily 
as  he  recalled  the  painful  sensations  with  which  he  had  listened  to  her 
refuse  the  lavishly  offered  invitations — a  box  at  the  opera,  theater 
parties,  motor  trips;  she  had  declined  them  all,  lightly  yet  firmly. 
Was  it  possible  she  could  have  no  regrets  ?  Promptly  stifled,  of 
course, — her  loyalty  would  do  that — but  none  at  all  ?  Was  he  selfish 
enough  to  think  her  love  for  him  could  make  up  for  everything  she 
had  given  up  ? 

And  Pinky!  Surely  Pinky  more  than  made  up  for  everything. 
Yes,  but,  he  felt  himself  growing  hot  about  the  collar  as  he  reflected 
she  might  have  had  Pinky — anyway  a  Pinky,  another  Pinky — that 
is,  she  might  have  married  the  other  man.  But  there  was  no  work 
to  be  done  with  such  thoughts  in  his  head.  He  pushed  aside  his  pen 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down,  two  strides 
each  way  covering  the  available  space. 

Things  had  not  gone  very  well  with  him  of  late.  Simply  as  they 
lived,  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  a  small  loan  from  her  father. 
He  hated  to, — how  he  hated  to  do  it.     But  in  his  work  he  was  rather 
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set,  refused  to  look  upon  the  editorial  blue  pencil  as  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  Omniscience,  and  popular  as  he  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
there  was  already  danger  of  exhausting  himself.  Everything  turned 
on  the  success  of  this  story,  not  alone  because  of  the  editor's  interest, 
but  because  it  was  a  new  vein,  that  if  worked  successfully  would  give 
him  a  fresh  grip  on  the  j&ckle  public.  And  once  a  Httle  ahead  he  was 
going  to  attempt  his  magnum  opusy  his  play  that  was  going  to  make 
him  famous,  the  play  that  was  going  to  place  her  beyond  the  need 
of  work — that  was  going  to  make  good  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents-in- 
law.  His  one  great  longing  was  to  change  the  "I  told  you  so"  that 
trembled  on  their  Hps  to  a  smiHng,  "Well  done,  my  son!" 

It  was  not  an  easy  story  to  write.  To  mean  anything  it  had  to  be 
full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  city,  had  to  be  saturated  with  it,  to  give 
it  forth  again  to  the  reader.  He  had  almost  finished  it,  but  there  was 
one  short  scene  that  would  not  go.  He  had  stood  in  the  great  square 
again  and  again  in  the  heart-breaking  attempt  to  make  words  take 
the  place  of  movement,  life.  He  had  stood  quietly  aside  letting  the 
throngs  brush  by  him,  he  had  haunted  the  streets  day  and  night  try- 
ing to  capture  their  elusive  charm,  their  spirit  and  meaning.  But 
the  impalpable  something  that  would  make  it  literature— not  mere 
recording — would  not  come.  Maddeningly  the  words  seemed  to 
swim  about  the  room,  to  dance  before  his  very  eyes  in  ghostHke 
vagueness, — formless,  impossible  to  be  seized. 

"  I'm  going  to  ring  Anne  up,"  he  called  as  he  passed  the  kitchenette 
where  his  wife  was  beating  a  batter  in  a  yellow  bowl.  She  smiled 
at  him  cheerfully  and  a  glow  came  into  her  eyes  as  his  broad  shoulders 
swung  past. 

Eighty  miles  from  New  York.  Why  not  eight  hundred.?  Or 
eight  thousand.?  Or  for  that  matter  why  not  another  continent, 
another  globe  ?  And  again,  why  New  York  at  all  ?  Whenever  he 
was  in  the  country  that  impatient  question  knocked  at  his  heart — 
why  cities  at  all  ?  Crowds,  herding,  noise,  filth,  disease— all  seemed 
so  unnecessaiy.  He  had  let  his  wife  and  Pinky  go  off  by  themselves 
to  dig  up  the  first  shy  wood  flowers  from  under  the  dead  leaves,  and 
remamed  behind  hoping  to  finish  his  task.  But  he  ground  his  teeth 
in  helpless  rage  as  he  realized  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  write 
that  particular  story  away  from  the  cobblestones.  He  paced  up  and 
down  angrily,  feeling  every  minute  more  and  more  out  of  touch  with 
it.  Not  even  the  recollection  of  Pinky's  chuckling  joy  over  the 
dear  little  chickies  soothed  him.  It  would  take  him  days  and  days, 
he  reflected  morosely,  to  settle  down  after  this,  to  shake  off  the  spell 
of  the  country.  A  city  was  to  him  a  good  deal  Hke  a  nightmare,  in 
its  grip  nothing  else  seemed  real:  Myriads  of  delicate  threads  pulled 
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this  way  and  that,  formed  a  net  of  fine  meshes  that  reached  from  all 
sides — unseen,  yet  felt,  impossible  to  release  oneself  from.  But  once 
shaken  free — as  one  with  difficulty  shakes  off  sleep — all  those  im- 
palpable, powerful  forces  sank  back  into  the  dim  twilight  of  a  half- 
discredited  memory.  Could  it  be  that  there  existed  miles  and  miles 
of  streets  vomiting  their  contents  one  into  another;  an  endless  stream 
of  humanity  shot  out  of  doors,  rushing  headlong  in  all  directions ;  tall 
buildings  blotting  out  the  sky,  and  always  a  turmoil,  a  haste  beyond 
description?  Moreover,  noise,  noise,  noise;  the  roar  as  of  a  hungry 
monster  ever  in  one's  ears. 

He  looked  about  him,  there  were  bright  blues  and  greens,  vivid, 
clean,  as  if  everything  had  been  scrubbed.  At  his  feet  the  grass  was 
starred  with  delicate  stemmed,  nodding  daffodils.  Between  gnarled 
and  twisted  trees  grimly  bearing  the  marks  of  a  difficult  existence, 
the  road  wound  lazily,  finally  losing  itself  between  low  scrubby  pines 
of  brilliant  green,  over  whose  tops  contrasted  the  dullish  crimson  of 
distant  opening  buds.  And  not  a  sound  save  the  twitter  of  robins, 
split  now  and  then  by  the  sharp  croak  of  a  blue  jay.  Once  in  a  while 
the  soft  moo  of  a  cow  reached  his  ears.  Behind  it  all,  supporting 
it  all,  as  the  low  rumble  of  the  organ  supports  the  aria,  boomed  the 
breakers  far  off  on  the  beach.  For  the  most  part  he  was  left  alone, 
now  and  then  a  cloud  of  dust  marking  the  spot  where  an  auto  had 
flashed  by,  or  a  slowly  creeping,  top-heavy  hay  cart  would  pass,  or  an 
infrequent  cyclist.  He  drank  deeply  of  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  the 
air,  a  marvelous  blend  of  sweetness,  dashed  with  something  sharp 
and  stimulating, — honeysuckles  and  brine,  pines  and  the  tang  of  the 
sea.  Ah,  deUcious!  He  bent  his  face  toward  the  rising  warmth 
from  the  sun-baked  sandy  soil  at  his  feet,  caressing,  health  giving. 
Oh,  it  was  good !  But  its  very  goodness  made  that  distant  city  seem 
more  than  ever  a  hideous  blot  on  God's  clean,  pure  earth.  What 
right  had  tenements  to  teem  with  the  wretched,  the  vicious,  the  ignor- 
ant, while  here  before  him  stretched  miles  and  miles  uninhabited, 
ready  and  wiUing  to  yield  life  and  happiness.?  What  justification 
had  the  city,  the  fierce  struggle  for  a  pittance,  the  fighting  of  man 
against  man,  of  woman  against  woman, — sadder  yet,  of  man  against 
woman, — the  grip  at  the  throat,  the  hot  hatred,  the  sly  advantage.? 
How  puerile  it  all  seemed  by  the  side  of  the  Elementals!  Puerilaithe 
city,  puerile  the  story — the  story  that  had  meant  so  much  to  him. 
How  was  it  that  only  yesterday  its  idea  had  loomed  so  big,  so  im- 
portant? Compared  with  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  flowers.  Nature's  great  cycles,  the  woo  of  sun-baked 
currents  from  the  fragrant  earth,  the  yellowing  of  great  fields  of  grain, 
the  blowing  of  the  icy  breath  of  winter, — nothing  was  important. 
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Nothing  less  than  insane  this  herding  of  people  in  self-made 
misery  when  the  Creator  had  provided  lovingly  and  wisely,  did  they 
but  reach  forth  their  hands  to  take  his  blessings.  There  was  a  maga- 
zine under  his  arm.  He  could  not  resist  a  smile  as  he  glanced  down 
at  it — here  in  the  open  it  looked  so  foolish  with  its  cheap  allurements, 
its  little  bid  for  favor.  It  was  not  fashioned  for  the  open  air.  It 
could  not  face  those  elms;  scarred  and  buffeted  as  they  were,  they 
bore  something  of  Nature's  grandeur  and  aloofness.  His  story! 
All  the  work  he  had  wasted  upon  it!  With  envious  eyes  he  looked 
upon  some  darkies  who  were  loading  a  cart  with  the  dead  leaves 
or  winter,  envied  them  the  certainty  that  their  work  was  worth  while. 
His  story!  He  had  called  it  "The  Invincible  City."  The  title 
seemed  absurd  as  he  stood  there  in  the  woods  with  the  drowsy  hum 
of  every  insect  more  real,  more  vital  to  him  than  the  distant  city,  the 
foolish,  futile  city. 

And  then  suddenly,  just  as  he  had  thought  to  have  lost  his  story 
beyond  recall,  he  saw  it,  saw  it  clearly,  clean  cut  with  new  meaning, 
as  one  who  has  climbed  a  slope  and  now  looks  down  and  sees  the 
country  with  unaccustomed  eyes,  the  contours  of  the  farm  lands, 
the  twisting  ribbons  of  the  stream,  the  clustered  villages.  After  all, 
perhaps  it  was  the  old,  old  story  of  not  seeing  the  woods  for  the  leaves. 
He  had  despised  the  city,  belittled  it.  And  suddenly — vividly — 
there  rose  before  him  the  very  square  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  describe  r 
the  hurrying  crowds,  alert,  purposeful ;  the  hurrying  autos ;  the  hurrying 
horses ;  a  human  tide,  pressing,  pressing  onward.  Yes,  a  tide — that  was 
it;  the  tall,  triangular  building  in  the  center  of  the  square  cut  the 
crowds  just  as  some  great  ship  cuts  the  waves.  It  had  all  the  qualities 
of  a  ship,  touched  the  imagination  in  the  same  way,  the  massive  prow 
forging  its  way  majestically,  imperiously.  The  hurrying  currents 
of  humanity  below  just  as  the  hurrying  currents  of  the  sea.  At  last! 
The  picture  just  as  he  had  wanted  it.  Hurriedly,  with  trembhng 
fingers,  he  seized  pencil  and  notebook  and  wrote  as  fast  as  hand  could 
travel,  the  words  coming  in  hot  haste,  jotted  down  before  he  should 
forget — the  orange  flash  of  the  crosstown  cars;  the  restless  glide  of 
autos,  maroon,  scarlet,  white  or  yellow,  the  ponderous  green  bulk 
of  the  motor  busses;  the  delicate  outlines  of  hansoms;  the  outcasts 
seated  on  benches  about  the  square  in  various  postures  of  dejection, 
and   beyond,  the   big   white  tower   soaring,  dominant,  triumphant. 

Yes,  triumphant!  The  very  skill  that  had  reared  that  great  tower 
meant  a  progress  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  man  remained 
content  alone  to  till  the  soil.  Nestled  on  the  bosom  of  Nature,  man 
would  have  remained  a  child.  The  tower,  the  city,  meant  grown 
man's  defiance  flung  in  the  face  of  Nature, — meant  man's  readjust- 
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ment  of  his  relation  to  Nature.  And  now  that  was  largely  accom- 
plished, and  finally  came  man's  readjustment  to  man,  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  a  rudimentary  stage. 

This  very  note  of  pressure,  of  movement,  nothing  at  a  standstill, 
surely  it  had  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  material  meaning.  Onward, 
onward,  through  work,  through  strain,  through  discouragement, 
yet  struggling  onward,  some  groping  toward  the  light,  some  hope  of 
betterment,  some  sense  of  fellowship,  however  crude. 

After  all,  the  calm  of  the  country  was  the  calm  of  defeat,  peril- 
ously near  that  of  death.  It  was  the  strife  of  the  city  that  meant 
life,  the  clash  of  will  against  will  that  kept  the  soul  alive,  stifled 
as  it  sometimes  seemed.  The  city  meant  effort,  endless,  eternal 
effort,  and  yet  only  through  that  could  come  the  peace  that  meant 
anything,  peace  with  honor! 

The  city — the  marvelous,  yes — the  invincible  city!  Space- 
annihilating,  distance-destroying,  darkness-defying,  spanning  ma- 
jestic rivers,  delving  below  the  earth,  shooting  through  the  air,  in- 
different to  seasons,  holding  in  its  maw  the  tributes  of  two  continents, 
spurning  Nature's  laws  and  creating  laws  of  its  own — hurling  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  on  high,  distributing  the  gifts  of  summer  and  winter 
at  a  breath,  catching  up  lakes  and  streams  and  delivering  them  at 
one's  door,  harnessing  the  thunderbolts,  denuding  the  forests,  de- 
spoiling the  ponds,  drag-netting  the  seas — ^stretching  out  to  the  wind- 
swept plains  of  the  West,  the  waving  fields  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
luscious  loam  of  the  South.  Wagons,  freight  cars,  ships  endlessly 
discharging  their  wares  into  its  insatiable  grasp — master  or  mistress, 
hated  or  beloved— how  impossible  ever  to  be  indifferent  to  it. 

His  hand  flashed  across  page  after  page.  Here  in  the  throbbing 
silence  of  the  woods  the  spell  of  the  city  reached  out  to  him  and  held 
him  as  never  before. 

He  looked  up.  Through  the  trees  he  saw  his  wife  coming  along 
the  path.  In  her  short  skirt  and  without  a  hat,  she  looked  like  some 
careless  girl.  Smiling,  flushed  and  slightly  out  of  breath,  her  hair 
blown  by  the  breeze  over  her  forehead  in  soft  little  curls,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  adorable.  Pinky,  with  chubby  hands 
full  of  flowers,  ambled  clumsily  at  her  side.  Never  had  she  been 
quite  so  dirty,  and  consequently,  so  happy. 

Cyril  sprang  to  his  wife. 

"You  were  right,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  kissed  her,  "It  was  just 
what  I  needed.     Look!     My  story  is  finished!" 
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E  ARE  annually  cutting  more  than  a  billion  board-feet 
of  timber  out  of  our  standing  supply.  We  are  consum- 
ing three  times  as  much  wood  each  year  as  our  forests 
produce.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  the 
present  conditions  are  maintained,  this  most  valuable 
of  our  natural  resources  will  be  exhausted.  These  are 
striking  facts,  but  add  to  them  the  astounding  truth 
that  we  have  lost  by  fire  many  times  the  amount  of  timber  we  have 
used,  and  we  stand  convicted  of  the  grossest  negligence  and  the  most 
selfish  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  succeeding  generations. 

No  phase  of  the  conservation  question  touches  the  people  so 
widely  and  intimately  as  that  under  consideration.  We  are  depend- 
ent for  our  prosperity,  comfort  and  convenience  upon  wood  more  than 
upon  any  other  material.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  almost  every  article  of  daily  use.  The  loss  by  the 
destruction  of  this  material  in  its  raw  state  falls  upon  every  individual 
of  our  population.  It  is  already  severely  felt  in  the  enhanced  value 
of  lumber,  in  the  increased  price  of  wood-pulp  and  in  numberless 
minor  directions,  and,  failing  the  enforcement  of  imnaediate  measures 
for  the  amehoration  of  this  condition,  wood  and  all  its  products  will 
become  so  expensive  within  a  comparatively  few  years  as  to  entail 
actual  hardship  upon  the  people. 

We  cannot  look  for  any  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  wood 
in  our  industries ;  for,  while  substitutes  for  it  are  constantly  being 
devised,  increasing  demands  for  established  purposes  and  new  re- 
quirements keep  the  aggregate  of  its  use  fully  up  to  former  figures. 
We  must  depend  for  the  conservation  of  our  forest  resource  upon 
more  economical  methods  of  lumbering  and  manufacturing,  upon 
reforestation  and  the  prevention  of  fires.  The  loss  from  this  last 
agency  is  very  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  it  is  easily  avoidable.  We  have  gone  on  year 
by  year  suffering  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  to  be  destroyed 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  consequences,  until  they  have  been 
brought  home  to  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion and  remedy. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  some  two  thousand  persons  have 
perished  as  a  result  of  forest  fires,  and  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  hundreds  of  lives  lost  during  the  recent  months  of  drought. 

The  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  gives  the  area  burned 
over  per  year  as  two  milHon  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  timber  con- 
sumed as  from  twenty-five  millions  to  fifty  millions.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  the  adrninistration  of  the  Forest  Service  has  resulted 
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in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  acreage  subjected  to  the  flames,  but 
the  loss  has  been  even  ojreater  because  the  value  of  stumpage  has 
increased  at  least  fivefold  during  that  period.  The  actual  worth  of 
the  standing  timber  which  is  thus  consumed  represents  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  loss  by  fire.  But  for  this  destructive  agency 
we  could  look  for  an  additional  growth  of  twenty  cubic  feet  an  acre 
per  year,  which  for  a  forest  area  of  five  hundred  million  acres  would 
amount  each  year  to  ten  billion  cubic  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to 
forty-five  billion  feet  board-measure  and  is  more  than  the  annual 
consumption  of  saw-timber  in  this  country.  Figured  as  low  as  two 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  this  represents  a  potential  value  of  ninety 
millions  of  dollars. 

Fire  burns  out  the  ground  and  entails  a  loss  of  soil  fertility  which 
is  beyond  computation.  Again,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in- 
volves incalculable  damage  in  its  effect  upon  water  courses,  causing 
floods  and  drought  with  resultant  injury  to  the  adjacent  farming 
country. 

The  great  work  of  irrigation,  designed  to  afford  homes  for  many 
millions  of  our  population,  is  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  cover  upon  the  Western  watersheds.  The  im- 
mensely valuable  water  powers,  whose  development  is  essential  to 
our  future  prosperity,  would  be  depreciated  or  rendered  useless  if 
the  wooded  areas,  which  regulate  the  flow  of  streams,  were  removed. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to  mention  the  many  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  our  forests.  These  effects  are  not  generally  under- 
stood by  the  people,  but  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should  be. 
The  public  press  would  confer  a  great  service  on  the  country  by  con- 
ducting a  campaign  of  education  in  this  direction.  Give  the  people 
to  understand  the  true  import  of  the  Government  policy  and  the 
full  significance  of  the  forest  problem,  and  they  will  demand  remedial 
measures  without  delay. 

One  may  drive  for  days  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  the 
other  lake  States  through  a  country  which  was  once  covered  by  the 
finest  forests  in  the  world ;  today  it  is  a  wilderness  of  charred  stumps 
and  barren  sand.  A  century  or  more  must  pass  before  it  bears  again 
a  commercial  forest.  The  land  is  too  poor  for  agriculture  and  must 
remain  deserted  and  unyielding  unless  it  is  subjected  to  reboisement. 
But  had  these  abandoned  tracts  been  treated  with  reasonable  care 
and  protected  from  fire,  they  would  now  be  bearing  trees  ready  for 
the  axe. 

We  have  been  criminally  slow  in  learning  the  lesson  presented  to 
us  by  the  forest  fires  which  are  of  perennial  occurrence  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  costly  conflagrations  have  been  so  widespread  in  their 
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injurious  effects  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  out  of  memory  without  the  adoption  of  protective 
measures  to  prevent  their  repetition.  That  the  same  territory  should 
be  visited  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  by  de- 
structive forest  fires  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  results  of 
such  disasters  are  felt  for  long  years  after  the  event,  although  perhaps 
not  attributed  to  the  exact  cause.  The  destruction  of  a  large  area  of 
timber  entails  the  impoverishment  of  an  extensive  region  for  tens  or 
even  hundreds  of  years  afterward.  The  value  of  the  stumpage 
destroyed  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  community.  A  true  conception  of  the  measure  of  loss  can  be 
gained  only  by  considering  the  wages  that  might  otherrvdse  have  been 
earned  in  lumbering,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  would  have  been 
purchased  to  supply  the  lumber  camps  and  the  taxes  which  might  have 
been  devoted  to  roads  and  other  public  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  serious  forest  fires  in  the  history  of  the  country 
broke  out  near  Peshtigo  in  October  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
It  swept  over  an  area  of  more  than  two  thousand  square  miles  in 
Wisconsin  and  wiped  out  timber  and  other  property  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars,  while  upward  of  thirteen  hundred  persons  lost 
their  lives.  At  about  the  same  time  fires  were  raging  over  a  strip  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
half  as  broad.  Here,  also,  several  hundred  persons  perished  and 
ten  milhon  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  consumed.  Ten  years 
later  Michigan  was  the  scene  of  great  fires  which  covered  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  square  miles  of  its  territory,  burning  up  property 
estimated  at  two  and  a  half  millions  in  value  and  rendering  thousands 
of  people  destitute. 

The  most  destructive  forest  fire  of  more  recent  years  was  that 
which^broke  out  near  Hinckley,  Minnesota,  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  In  this  case  the  loss  involved 
five  hundred  fives  and  twenty-five  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  property. 
This  disaster  afl^orded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  careless  attitude 
of  Westerners  toward  this  frequent  menace.  For  many  days  before 
the  high  vnnd  arose  which  lashed  it  into  irrepressible  fury,  the  fire 
was  burning  slowly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hinckley,  and  might 
easily  have  been  extinguished.  The  same  supine  indifference  to 
danger  was  recently  displayed  by  the  people  of  Chisholm  toward  the 
fire  which  ultimately  laid  their  town  in  ruins.  It  had  been  burning 
without  violence  during  seven  or  eight  days  in  the  neighboring  forest. 
At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September  the  fifth,  last,  a  gale 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  swept  the  flames  into  the  town.  Before 
nightfall  the  place  was  in  ashes  and  its  two  thousand  inhabitants  had 
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suffered  a  misfortune  from  which  they  cannot  fully  recover  for  many 
years. 

The  need  for  better  fire  protection  has  long  been  patent.  It  has 
been  met  in  the  case  of  the  National  Reserves  as  well  as  could  possibly 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided the  Service.  When  these  are  sufficiently  increased  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  loss  by  fire  in  the  Government  forests  will  be  reduced 
to  practically  nothing.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five  fire 
burned  over  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  acres  in  the  National  Forests,  destroying  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  timber.  This  was  the  year  of  the  transfer 
of  the  forest  administration  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  some- 
thing more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
Reserves  was  subjected  to  fire,  but  the  extent  of  the  protected  area 
had  increased  from  ninety-seven  million  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  acres.  The  value  of  the  timber  destroyed  was  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars,  as  compared  with  seventy-six  thousand  dollars  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  six.  The  cost  of  fire  fighting,  exclusive  of 
forest  officers'  salaries,  was  only  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  against 
eighty-seven  hundred  dollars  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

The  methods  of  preventing  forest  fires  employed  by  the  Service 
are  simple  and  depend  for  their  efficacy  mainly  upon  eternal  vigi- 
lance. The  areas  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Reserves  are 
constantly  patrolled  by  a  force  of  rangers  and  guards.  During  the 
past  summer  the  men  thus  employed  numbered  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred. The  average  area  that  each  was  required  to  protect  was  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres.  The  Forester  reahzes 
that  this  is  too  much  ground  for  one  man  to  cover  properly,  but  Con- 
gress has  not  made  the  funds  available  for  the  employment  of  a  larger 
force.  Roads  and  trails  are  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  rapid 
travel  from  one  part  of  the  Reserve  to  another  and  to  expedite  the 
massing  of  large  numbers,  as  well  as  to  furnish  vantage  points  from 
which  to  conduct  the  fight  against  the  flames.  Telephone  lines  con- 
nect rangers'  stations  with  headquarters  in  order  that  fires  may  be 
quickly  reported  and  prompt  measures  adopted  to  extinguish  them. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  road,  thirty- 
three  miles  of  trail  and  thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  telephone  line 
were  constructed  in  the  National  Forests.  The  officers  of  the  Service 
now  receive  the  most  ready  assistance  from  persons  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Reserves  and  especially  from  stockmen  and  others  who 
Mse  the  forests  under  permits.  The  latter  are  required  by  the  terms 
oi  the  agreement  for  grazing  or  lumbering  to  extend  all  possible  as- 
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sistance  in  case  of  fire ;  the  former  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  forests  are  the  property  of  the  people  and  that  any  damage 
inflicted  upon  them  must  entail  a  loss  to  the  people  at  large  and  most 
directly  to  the  local  residents. 

The  work  which  is  done  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  matter  of 
fire  protection  is  highly  satisfactory.  But  the  National  Reserves  com- 
prise no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  forested  area  of  the  country  and 
the  balance  is  in  private  ownership. 

The  greatest  need  is  for  the  establishment  in  every  State  of  an 
organization  which  shall  control  the  forests  within  its  area  that  are 
not  included  in  the  public  domain,  and  enforce  upon  private  owners 
the  observation  of  such  regulations  as  will  make  for  a  prevention  of 
the  totally  unnecessary  fires  which  occur  with  every  dry  season. 
Those  which  happened  early  last  fall  in  the  Hibbing  and  Chisholm 
district  of  northern  Minnesota  entailed  a  loss  of  five  million  dollars 
at  the  lowest  computation.  At  five  per  cent,  the  interest  on  this 
amount  would  yield  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  yet  the  State  Forestry  Board  has  a  paltry  appropriation  of  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  furnish  fire  protection. 

During  the  months  of  the  past  fall  when  forest  fires  were  con- 
stantly burning  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  country,  the  aggregate 
loss  was  in  excess  of  an  average  of  one  million  dollars  a  day.  In  almost 
every  case  these  devastating  fires  might  have  been  warded  off  if  the 
various  States  in  which  they  occurred  had  provided  a  sufficient  force 
of  men  to  patrol  the  forests  and  arrest  the  flames  at  their  outbreak, 
and  if  lumbermen  and  other  users  of  the  forests  had  been  careful  to 
dispose  of  brush  in  a  proper  manner  after  logging.  The  Forest 
Service  protected  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  million  acres  of  timber- 
covered  land  at  a  cost  of  something  less  than  one  cent  per  acre  per 
annum.  Similar  protection  could  be  extended  to  the  entire  forest 
area  of  the  United  States  at  a  total  expense  of  less  than  three  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  judicious  outlay  of  this  sum  would  entail  an 
annual  saving  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  timber 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in  human  life,  in  new  growth,  in  soil 
fertility,  in  damage  to  river  courses  and  farm  land  and  in  the  deprecia- 
tion of  forest  wealth  and  land  values. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  fires  breaking  out  in  the  forested  areas. 
The  great  point  is  to  extinguish  them  before  they  grow  into  dangerous 
proportion.  Prompt  action  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  principal  causes  of  these  fires  are  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
hunters,  camping  parties  and  others  in  the  forests,  brush  burning 
and  locomotive  sparks.  These  sources  of  danger  can  never  be  elim- 
inated, but  efficient  patroling  during  the  dry  season  will  minimize  their 
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effects.  Owners  of  heavy  timber  usually  employ  a  sufficient  force 
of  watchmen  for  its  protection.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  fire 
starts  on  such  land.  But  cut-over  land  is  almost  invariably  neglected. 
It  becomes  overgrown  with  highly  inflammable  brush  and  it  is  here 
that  the  flames  generally  gain  their  first  foothold.  Such  fires  do  not 
give  an  impression  of  serious  danger  as  they  slowly  pass  over  the 
ground,  devouring  the  low  growth  and  doing  incalculable  damage 
to  the  seedlings  which  otherwise  would  reforest  the  district  by  natural 
process.  A  blaze  which  might  originally  have  been  put  out  by  a 
bucket  of  water  gradually  expands  and  creeps  forward  until  it  is 
suddenly  caught  in  the  grip  of  a  strong  wind  and  fanned  into  a  furious 
fire.  It  is  soon  beyond  control  by  any  means  available  and  sweeps 
forward  until  it  gains  a  secure  hold  on  the  forest.  After  this  the  end 
is  hardly  ever  reached  until  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
has  been  destroyed  and  numbers  of  people  rendered  homeless.  At  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  annual  losses  from  this 
cause  the  forested  States  could  maintain  well  organized  fire  systems, 
and  it  is  quite  as  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  so  as  it  is  upon  the  cities 
to  afford  protection  to  the  property  within  their  limits. 


THE  UNBELIEVER 

BECAUSE  his  faith  was  simpler  than  the  rest 
And  no  man  understood  his  humble  way; 
Because  the  only  chapel  he  possessed 
Was  flower  strewn  and  cobalt  roofed  and  gay; 
Because  his  creed  swung  to  the  things  he  knew 

And  pulsed  with  every  feathered  singer's  song; 
Because  he  gave  their  priests  no  revenue. 

His  peers  adjudged  his  scheme  of  things  as  wrong. 

Men  called  him  atheist — nor  knew  that  he 

Once  wept  before  a  brown  bird  hurt  to  death; 
Nor  knew  he  loved  each  forest  shrub  and  tree; 

Nor  knew  the  evening  zephyr's  scented  breath 
Bore  through  his  open  chamber  window  dreams 

Of  dulcet  rills  and  skies  of  amethyst, 
And  wove  his  slumber  to  the  fairest  themes — 

And,  knowing  not,  they  called  him  atheist. 

Stacy  E.  Baker. 
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WORK,  STUDY  AND  PLAY  FOR  EVERY 
CHILD:  A  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  THAT 
WOULD  MAKE  FOR  BETTER  MENTAL, 
MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT:  BY 
HENRY  K.  BUSH-BROWN 

N  AN  article  entitled  "The  Farm  Industrial  School'* 
published  in  the  November  number  of  The  Crafts- 
man, I  dealt  in  a  general  way  with  the  necessity  for 
supplementing  the  usual  form  of  education  in  our 
pubUc  schools  with  summer  schools  in  the  country, 
where  for  half  the  year  both  boys  and  girls  might  be 
taught  some  form  of  useful  work  which  not  only  would 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  in  later  life,  but  which  also  would 
tend  to  bring  about  the  wider  benefit  of  a  more  complete  mental  and 
physical  development  of  the  child  as  an  individual,  and  therefore 
to  better  citizenship  for  the  next  generation  considered  as  a  whole. 
But  in  this  former  article  I  dealt  with  only  a  part  of  the  subject,  and, 
while  the  underlying  principle  of  sound  and  thorough  education 
would  naturally  find  partial  expression  in  the  institution  of  such  sum- 
mer or  vacation  schools,  where  all  children  alike  might  have  a  taste 
of  the  country  freedom  and  wholesome  living,  coupled  with  useful 
training  of  mind  and  body,  a  consideration  of  the  larger  educational 
advantages  that  should  be  available  for  all  city  children  who  go  to 
the  public  schools  is  of  even  greater  importance. 

The  need  for  some  radical  change  in  our  present  educational 
methods  could  hardly  be  more  strongly  indicated  than  it  is  by  the 
multitude  of  experiments  in  various  forms  of  industrial  traming 
which  are  being  made  by  means  of  endowment  or  other  charity 
and  the  quantity  of  Uterature  concerning  it,  showing  the  popular 
unrest  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  education  as  a  whole.  But  so  far 
nothing  seems  to  have  penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  which  is 
that  our  school  methods  all  rest  on  the  basis  that  only  those  children 
can  be  educated  whose  parents  are  able  to  support  them  in  idleness, 
and  that  as  soon  as  a  child  must  work  to  help  support  the  family  he 
must  give  up  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  by  education,  unless  per- 
chance some  evening  school  is  available.  In  plain  terms,  then,  our 
present  school  system  says  to  the  child:  "If  you  study  books  you  must 
not  work,  and  if  you  work  you  may  not  study  books,"  so  that  by 
process  of  naturaf  ehmination  only  the  children  who  can  afford  to 
be  idle  are  able  to  take  the  high-school  course.  Up  to  high-school 
age  school  is  compulsory  and  emplojTnent  illegal;  but  after  that  age, 
our  school  management  directly  favors  the  children  of  the  rich  as 
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against  the  children  of  the  poor.  No  more  direct  proof  of  this  is 
needed  than  the  well-known  fact  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
period,  either  because  their  parents  cannot  afford  to  support  them  in 
idleness  any  longer  or  because  the  children  themselves  very  often 
refuse  to  spend  any  more  time  in  school, — preferring  to  do  real  things 
rather  than  study  books,  and  desiring  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  their 
own  livelihood  and  to  begin  the  task  of  making  their  own  way  in  the 
world. 

It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  I  here  set  forth  a  plan  which  I  have 
long  pondered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have  tested  by  actual  experi- 
ment on  a  limited  scale,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  city  child  shall  be  given  more  reasonable  educational  op- 
portunities,— that  is,  a  school  life  that  will  combine  book  learning 
with  some  form  of  healthful  and  remunerative  work  and  leave  plenty 
of  time  for  physical  development  and  wholesome  play.  If  it  is  true 
that  at  present  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  children  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  then  the  whole  community 
is  taxed  for  education  which,  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  furnished 
for  only  five  per  cent,  of  our  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  other 
ninety-five  per  cent.,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  must  toil  in  such 
a  way  that  advancement,  if  not  impossible,  is  at  least  made  very 
difficult.  To  my  mind,  the  readjustment  would  not  be  difficult,  for 
a  very  large  part  of  the  work  done  by  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
children  working  all  the  time  could  be  done  by  one  hundred  per  cent., 
of  the  children  working  a  part  of  the  time,  especially  as  the  children 
working  only  part  time  would  do  proportionately  more  work  in  the 
time  employed.  Therefore,  if  both  grammar  and  high  schools  were 
divided  into  half-day  sessions,  it  would  be  easy  to  so  adjust  the  time 
of  the  child  that  he  would  have  some  hours  for  real  work  which  would 
be  remunerative  and  tend  in  some  degree  to  make  him  self-supporting, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  hours  of  necessaiy  recreation  or  those 
which  should  be  devoted  to  books. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  knowledge  of  the  situation,  no  new  legislation 
would  be  needed  to  bring  about  such  a  reform,  but  merely  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  our  city  school  boards  of  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples: First,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  child  during  the  full 
period  of  his  legal  childhood  against  the  greed  of  employers  who  seek 
to  make  themselves  rich  by  employing  child  labor  because  it  is  cheap; 
second,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  child  against  indolent  parents 
who  seek  to  avoid  doing  their  fair  share  of  the  work  of  the  world  by 
sending  forth  their  children  to  labor  when  they  should  be  in  school; 
third, — and  the  most  important  of  all, — that  every  child  at  the  age  of 
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fourteen  should  begin  to  do  his  part  of  the  world's  work  and  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  his  own  support  and  the  expenses  of  his 
education. 

EXPERTS  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  our  present  educational  system  agree  that 
the  stress  laid  upon  book  learning  tends  to  produce  mental 
sterility, — also  that  it  practically  compels  children  to  get  away  from 
school  in  order  to  satisfy  their  natural  desire  for  doing  real  things  in 
an  environment  that  will  give  them  a  field  for  the  full  development 
of  their  native  powers.  While  devoting  all  his  time  to  book  study, 
the  child  has  no  opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  gained, — 
a  most  important  element  in  education.  Furthermore,  when  his  hours 
are  completely  filled  by  school  and  home  study,  the  child  has  a  sense 
of  nervous  hurry  because  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  knowing  that 
he  cannot  do  justice  to  all  his  studies,  he  insensibly  grows  into  the 
habit  of  feehng  content  if  he  does  just  well  enough  to  pass  his  standard 
of  examination.  This  constant  rush  and  half  doing  of  things  in  school 
life  almost  inevitably  becomes  a  national  habit, — and  that  it  has 
already  become  the  habit  of  the  American  nation  is  unfortunately 
a  fact  which  none  of  us  can  deny.  Our  educators  have  been  led 
astray  by  the  w  orship  of  book  learning,  for  they  have  not  only  led  the 
child  to  believe  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  locked  up  in  books, 
but  they  have  deceived  themselves  into  beheving  that,  by  the  mere 
teaching  of  a  child  to  read  and  write,  he  is  of  necessity  given  the  key 
to  all  wisdom.  Before  any  real  reform  can  be  brought  about,  there 
must  be  a  realization  that  teaching  is  something  more  subtle  than 
that.  It  is  true  that  learning  to  read  is  an  indispensable  means  to 
an  end ;  but  the  only  wisdom  worth  having  comes  from  the  experience 
of  actual  fife  and  work.  In  a  more  natural  method  of  education,  the 
school  course  would  be  carried  on  indefinitely  into  the  working  years, 
and  the  working  years  would  begin  without  hardship  at  a  comparative- 
ly early  age,  by  the  establishment  of  half-day  classes.  There  would 
be  no  sense  of  hurry  or  of  overwork  under  these  conditions,  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  topics  could  be  taken  up  a  few  at  a  time,  thor- 
oughly learned  and  applied  to  the  problems  of  life  and  work  during 
a  prolonged  period  of  schooling,  without  unduly  delaying  the  time 
when  book  learning  is  of  necessity  made  subordinate  to  the  more 
serious  business  of  life. 

.  The  natural  environment  of  the  average  child  is  not  that  of  books 
but  that  of  work.  We  cannot  all  be  poets  or  playwrights.  Some  ot 
us  must  do  the  work  of  the  world,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  the  work 
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of  the  world  is  manual.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  say  that  education 
must  be  first,  last  and  all  the  time  manual,  so  far  as  the  larger  part  of 
the  training  is  concerned.  Even  those  whose  Uves  are  to  be  devoted 
to  intellectual  pursuits  need  a  certain  amount  of  training  that  will 
teach  them  to  work  with  their  hands,  in  order  to  maintain  a  just 
balance  between  the  intellectual  and  the  physical.  The  school,  of 
course,  should  stand  for  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  and  for  the 
greater  importance  of  brain  work  as  compared  with  hand  labor; 
yet,  with  a  more  general  distribution  of  culture,  we  may  live  to  see 
civihzation  so  far  advanced  that  a  man  may  be  highly  intellectual 
and  still  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  doing  of  manual  work.  So  in 
the  distribution  of  the  occupations  of  youth  into  equal  parts  of  in- 
tellectual and  manual  work  we  shall  not  change  very  much  the  laws 
of  environment  as  we  now  see  them. 

THE  ethical  influence  of  having  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  school 
system  an  ideal  of  service  is  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
present  method,  by  demanding  that  only  those  who  have  leisure 
can  be  taught  the  lessons  of  the  schools,  divides  the  youthful  com- 
munity into  two  classes, — a  division  that  works  direct  injury  to  both. 
Our  schools  actually  put  a  premium  on  leisure  and  idleness  as  com- 
pared with  industry,  and  the  child  who  has  not  the  home  comforts 
that  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  school  and  play  is  looked 
down  upon  by  others  who  have.  Furthermore,  this  system  of  edu- 
cation sets  a  false  standard  for  the  home  itself,  so  that  the  tendency 
is  for  the  family  to  live  beyond  its  means  in  order  that  the  children 
may  suffer  no  disgrace  through  lack  of  educational  advantages. 
In  many  cases  the  parents  even  make  unwarrantable  sacrifices  in 
order  that  the  children  may  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
education  that  is  sure  to  accompHsh  at  least  two  things  thoroughly, — 
that  is,  to  furnish  them  with  an  elaborate  equipment  that  fits  them 
only  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  with  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  how 
to  spend  their  father's  money.  With  these  standards  in  our  homes, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pages  of  our  recent  history  are  blotted  by  the 
records  of  dishonesty  in  financial  affairs  and  graft  in  politics,  and 
that  the  shores  of  life  are  strewn  with  domestic  wreckage. 

Let  us  now  admit,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  that  to  some  degree 
a  better  condition  could  be  brought  about  in  our  national  life  by 
putting  all  our  schools  on  a  more  natural  basis  and  making  adaptabil- 
ity to  our  daily  needs  the  first  consideration  of  our  system  of  education. 
If  this  were  done,  I  venture  to  assert  that  out  of  it  would  grow  a  culture 
having  the  broadest  horizon,  and  that  each  one  would  easily  find 
the  place  in  the  world  that  is  adapted  to  his  capacities  and  to  his 
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work,  and  feel  no  shame  that  he  is  not  someone  else.  The  moral 
effect  of  requiring  all  children  to  learn  to  do  necessary  work  in  an 
efficient  manner  would  be  felt  in  a  very  short  time  in  its  influence  upon 
our  national  life  and  our  standards  as  a  people.  The  amount  of 
money  that  each  child  could  earn  while  getting  an  education  is  of  very 
minor  importance,  unless  the  family  should  happen  to  be  in  unusually 
straitened  circumstances.  But  the  fact  that  each  child  would  be 
doing  something  for  himself,  and  incidentally  for  the  family  as  a  whole, 
would  bind  that  family  into  a  unit  as  no  other  bond  could.  Thus 
would  the  community  of  interest  within  the  family  be  reestabHshed 
in  its  moral  form  and  many  of  the  present  ills  of  life  would  fade  from 
view. 

MANY  otherwise  excellent  suggestions  for  a  better  educational 
system  are  inadequate  for  the  reason  that  they  are  based  upon 
the  theory  that  a  child  is  but  a  bunch  of  intellect  to  be  trained 
according  to  some  system.  The  fact  is,  he  is  just  a  little  animal  plus 
a  brain,  and  all  natural  educational  processes  must  begin  with  the 
body.  I  know  this  is  quite  subversive  of  our  worship  of  the  intellect, 
but  let  us  have  sound  and  well-trained  bodies  from  the  start,  and  the 
development  of  the  intellect  and  of  sound  and  active  working  powers 
will  not  be  such  a  problem.  The  best  way  to  bring  about  such  all 
round  training  is  to  supplement  and  develop  the  work  in  this  direction 
that  has  already  been  begun.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  well  to  create 
in  every  city  the  office  of  Physical  Director  of  Schools, — an  official  who 
would  have  all  the  arbitrary  powers  over  the  lives,  health  and  develop- 
ment of  children  that  are  now  accorded  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  its 
recognized  field  of  operation.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  Physical 
Director  and  his  assistants  to  examine  every  schoolchild  and  to  pre- 
scribe for  each  the  number  of  hours  of  study,  work,  play  and  sleep. 
He  and  his  assistants  would  have  personal  charge  of  the  children 
during  play  hours  and  would  assist  and  direct  their  games  so  as  best 
to  attain  the  proper  physical  development  for  each  one.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  properly  equipped  playgrounds  should  be  a  part 
of  every  school,  and  in  addition  there  should  be  funds  provided  to 
take  the  children  to  the  parks  for  athletic  sports. 

In  cold  or  stormy  weather,  the  cliildren,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Physical  Director,  should  have  access  to  State  Armories,  where  with 
wooden  guns  boys  and  girls  alike  would  be  taught  the  manual  of  arms 
and  military  bearing, — not  because  we  want  to  be  a  warlike  people, 
but  simply  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  physical  results. 
Children  delight  in  all  such  things  and  the  drill  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  them.     By  reason  of  the  artificial  life  in  a  city,  the  average  child 
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has  but  little  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  play  in  a  wholesome  way, 
and  as  the  average  home  cannot  furnish  the  space,  light  and  air  that 
is  necessary,  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  public  charge,  and  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  school  system,  to  give  the  children  sufficient  opportunity 
to  develop  a  natural  and  wholesome  desire  for  physical  exercise. 
With  such  a  department  of  physical  development  recognized  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  schools,  the  child  would  be  in  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating surroundings,  both  mentally  and  physically,  from  the  time 
he  left  home  in  the  morning  until  the  day  was  finished  at  six  o'clock, 
during  which  time  there  would  not  be  an  hour  when  he  was  not  under 
the  care  of  some  responsible  person.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
supervision  of  the  Physical  Director  should  be  dominating  or  over- 
bearing. The  companionship  would  rather  be  Hke  that  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  the  Physical  Director  would  organize  and  at  times  take 
part  with  his  assistants  in  all  the  games,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  be  the  best  loved  man  in  the  city.  The  distribution  of  the 
child's  time  would  be  under  his  charge  and  it  would  be  his  business 
to  see  that  each  hour  of  the  day  was  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  regards  the  half-day  sessions,  it  would  seem  quite  practicable 
for  the  grammar  schools  to  hold  two  four-hour  sessions,  one  from 
eight  in  the  morning  to  twelve  and  the  other  from  one  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  giving  the  same  course  in  each  session.  While  the  morn- 
ing class  was  occupying  the  school,  the  afternoon  class  and  one-half 
of  its  teachers  would  be  with  the  Physical  Director,  as  the  teachers  are 
as  much  in  need  as  the  pupils  of  the  physical  exercise  which  they 
would  thus  get  every  alternate  day.  During  the  session  of  the  after- 
noon class,  the  morning  class  and  half  of  its  teachers  would  have  their 
turn  at  physical  exercise.  Schools  organized  in  this  way  would  re- 
quire half  as  many  buildings  and  twice  as  many  teachers,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  both  scholars  and  teachers  would  do  much  better  work  and 
the  school  life  would  be  ten  times  as  interesting  to  the  children  as 
it  is  now.  Considered  from  the  social  point  of  view,  we  would  be  by  this 
means  raising  real  men  and  women  with  joyous  hearts,  sound 
bodies  and  clear  brains  to  do  the  work  of  the  world  when  their  time 
comes.  The  high  schools  could  be  divided  into  half-day  sessions  hke 
the  grammar  schools,  with  a  three-hour  evening  session  in  addition, 
this  having  a  third  set  of  teachers  which  might  be  made  up  from 
teachers  of  other  classes  or  the  lower  grade  schools,  drawing  addi- 
tional pay  for  the  extra  work. 


W 


E  HAVE  an  old  proverb,  **A11  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy."  I  would  like  to  add  to  this  that  all  play  and  no 
work  makes  him  a  vicious  boy.     We  have  laws  against  child 
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labor  under  fourteen  years,  or,  in  some  States,  sixteen  years.  This 
serves  an  excellent  purpose.  But  does  it  not  follow  that  at  some  such 
age  a  child  may  be  reasonably  taught  to  work  }  Nay,  should  it  not 
be  a  part  of  the  school  training  as  a  daily  routine  on  an  entirely  prac- 
tical basis }  Manual  training  is  now  taught,  and  no  doubt  well 
taught,  but  very  much  as  a  culture  subject  and  almost  entirely  on  a 
theoretic  basis,  and  therefore  it  loses  much  of  its  real  value.  I  would 
have  municipal  school  workshops — or  schools  of  apprenticeship — 
estabhshed,  where  the  various  trades  would  be  taught  as  trades,  and 
the  work  done  would  be  utilized  by  the  municipality.  There  not 
only  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  economy  in  this,  but  the  develop- 
ing effect  on  the  child  w^ould  be  almost  beyond  measurement.  The 
high  schools  divided  into  half-day  sessions  would  enable  the  student 
to  have  some  hours  for  real  work,  and  he  might  get  some  of  his  physical 
development  in  this  way.  The  hours  of  work  would  of  course  be 
arranged  by  the  Physical  Director  according  to  the  needs  and  strength 
of  the  student.  This  work  might  be  obtained  at  the  municipal  shops 
or  in  any  ordinary  business  or  shop  where  boys  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed. In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployers would  have  to  be  obtained,  as  under  such  conditions  as  these 
all  children  could  go  to  high  school,  and  a  shift  of  two  or  three  chil- 
dren might  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  time  of  the  child  to  the 
employer. 

For  example,  suppose  an  employer  wants  an  elevator  run  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, — a  boy's 
work.  Boy  A  would  come  at  seven  and  leave  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
going  then  to  his  work  in  the  school  where  he  would  take  the  full  morn- 
ing course  until  twelve  o'clock.  B  would  take  care  of  the  elevator  from 
eight  until  twelve  and  take  the  afternoon  at  school  from  one  to  five. 
C,  who  would  have  been  at  morning  school,  would  take  the  elevator 
at  twelve,  having  been  excused  early  that  he  might  eat  his  lunch 
before  noon.  He  would  work  until  three  o'clock,  when  he  would 
leave  for  his  hours  of  play.  A,  who  would  already  have  put  in  his 
one  hour  of  work  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning  and  had  his 
schooling  and  play  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  would  now  come  to  his 
job  until  six;  and  at  six  D,  who  would  have  had  an  easy  day  of  it  at 
school  and  play,  would  take  the  elevator  until  ten  o'clock.  Thus, 
four  boys  would  have  had  four  hours'  schooling  and  an  abundance 
of  hard  exercise  with  the  Physical  Director  and  would  still  have  done 
their  fair  share  of  remunerative  work,  three  of  them  earning  the 
wages  of  four  hours  and  one  of  three  hours.  In  this  whole  system 
of  work,  the  time  element  would  be  so  important  to  each  boy  that  each 
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one  would  demand  promptness  of  the  other, — a  most  important  thing  to 
learn  early  in  life. 

The  moral  effect  on  the  child,  in  thus  being  associated  with  actual 
affairs  and  with  the  doing  of  real  work  which  goes  to  his  own  sup- 
port or  to  the  help  of  his  family,  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  the  sense 
of  responsibility  is  early  developed  and  the  moral  side  of  the  character 
is  trained  in  many  ways  by  regular  habits  of  industry.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  boy  who  works  his  way  through  high  school  or 
college  is  the  one  who  gains  the  greatest  good  from  what  he  learns 
there  and  who  is  apt  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  in  after  life.  The  plan 
I  suggest  would  do  away  w4th  any  sense  of  inequality  between  the 
self-sustaining  boy  and  liis  associates,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  the  son  of  a  rich  man  that  he  earn  at  least 
a  part  of  his  own  high-school  and  college  education  as  it  is  that  he 
be  given  such  an  education. 

The  average  reader  may  object  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
expense  to  add  all  this  to  our  present  school  system.  My  answer  to 
that  objection  is  that  he  does  not  reahze  that  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  would  make  a  compulsory  free  education  cease  at  fourteen 
years.  After  that  age  only  the  buildings  and  equipment  need  be 
furnished  and  only  those  children  need  be  taught  w^ho  are  willing 
to  work  and  to  pay  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  education  that  they  receive. 
Some  people  may  feel  that  they  do  not  want  their  children  taught 
in  this  way.  For  such,  there  are  plenty  of  private  schools  where 
they  may  obtain  just  the  sort  of  education  they  prefer  to  pay  for. 
But  I  maintain  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  public  charge  to  sup- 
port schools  where  the  ideals  of  education  and  of  the  life  to  follow 
are  anything  else  than  service  to  the  community  and  the  nation. 
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LOUIS   H.    SULLIVAN   EMPHATICALLY  SUP 
PORTS  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  GUTZON  BOR- 
GLUM    TOWARD  AMERICAN  ART 

HEN  our  attention  was  called  to  the  controversy  roused 
by  the  publication,  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Craftsman,  of  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum's  strong  protest 
against  the  conditions  in  our  national  life  to  which  he 
attributes  the  lack  of  sincerity  and  vitality  in  Amer- 
ican art,  we  requested  some  expression  of  opinion  from 
Mr.  Louis  H.  SuUivan,  the  one  American  architect 
who  is  preeminently  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  regarding  such  a 
criticism  because  he  has  shown  and  is  showing  the  very  spirit  which 
Mr.  Borglum  finds  lacking  in  the  art  expression  of  this  country. 
Here  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

TO  THE  Editor  of  The  Craftsman: 
You  have  called  my  attention  to  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum's  stric- 
tures on   American  art  in  the  October  issue   and  request  a   word 

from  me. 

That  is  easy,  and  I  need  be  but  brief.  Mr.  Borglum  is  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  right  all  the  way  through.  .     j  • 

Let  us  boil  things  down  to  basic  pnnciples :— art  consists  m  dmng 
things  right.  Science  consists  in  inquiring  how  to  do  things  right. 
Poetry  consists  in  vision;  that  is,  in  seeing  things  right.  Thought 
consists  actively  of  attention  and  reflection. 

Very  well.  Apply  this  trite  test  to  our  American  architecture  and 
what  is  the  abrupt  and  net  conclusion,  judged  by  the  works  ?  This, 
namely,  that  we  neither  do  things  right,  inquire  how  to  do  things 
right,  see  things  right,  nor  attend,  nor  reflect. 

Therefore,  our  American  architecture,  judged  by  its  works— 
always  by  its  works— is  devoid  of  art,  science,  poetry  and  thought. 

Therefore,  it  is  phantom,  not  real. 

This  I  hold  is  incontrovertibly  true  and  can  be  proved  in  detail 
to  the  last  dot  on  the  last  i. 

I  have  been  preaching  this  for  twenty-five  years.  Therefore  why 
prolong  the  discussion  now,  further  than  to  say  that  what  I  have 
stated  as  true  concerning  our  American  architecture  may  with  the  same 
emphasis  and  the  same  exactitude  be  proved  true  of  every  phase  of 
our  American  civilization. 

Mr.  Borglum  and  I  therefore  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusion, he  in  his  way,  I  in  my  way. 

Louis  H.  Sullivan. 
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THE  CLUB  HOUSE  AT  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS:  A 
LOG  HOUSE  PLANNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE 
ENTERTAINMENT  OF  GUESTS 


WE  have  decided  that  about  the 
first  necessity  at  Craftsman 
Farms  will  be  the  club  house, 
or  general  assembly  house, 
planned  in  such  a  way  that  meals  may  be 
served  either  indoors  or  out  on  a  big 
veranda,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
where  meetings,  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds  may  be  held  by  the 
people  staying  at  the  Farms  and  accom- 
modation provided  for  guests  invited 
from  the  outside.  Therefore,  the  design 
for  this  building  is  given  in  this  number 
and  work  on  it  will  be  started  early  in 
the  spring. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  general 
character  of  the  environment,  we  decided 
that  no  form  of  building  could  be  so  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  as  a  low,  roomy 
liouse  built  of  logs.  Also  this  form  of 
construction  is  the  least  expensive,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  an  abundance  of 
chestnut  trees  of  the  second  growth  on 
the  place,  and  of  these  enough  to  furnish 
logs  for  building  not  only  this  house  but 
all  the  log  cottages  we  shall  need  must  be 
thinned  out  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
breathing  room  to  the  trees  which  remain, 
as  well  as  to  the  dwellings  upon  the 
wooded  hillsides. 

As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the 
exterior  view  of  the  house  with  the  plan 
of  the  lower  floor,  there  are  three  main 
divisions    in    the    building,    indicated    in 


the  perspective  drawing  of  the  exterior 
by  the  projecting  ends  of  the  logs  which 
form  the  log  partition  between  the  recep- 
tion room  and  the  sitting  room  and 
kitchen  on  the  one  side  and  serve  as  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house  on  the  porch 
side.  The  width  of  this  porch  is  the 
same  as  the  width  allowed  for  the  sitting 
room  and  kitchen,  and  the  center  of  the 
building  for  the  whole  length  of  the  lower 
floor  is  taken  up  by  the  reception  room, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  assembly 
room  or  the  indoor  dining  room  as  seems 
necessary.  The  porch,  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  sloping  hillside  with  the 
orchard  below  and  looks  out  through  a 
gap  in  the  surrounding  hills  to  the 
Orange  Mountains  far  beyond,  will  be 
used  as  an  outdoor  living  room  or  dining 
room  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  little 
sitting  room  at  the  back  is  meant  for 
those  guests  who  may  wish  some  place, 
apart  from  the  general  assembly  room, 
for  a  quiet  chat  with  a  few  friends. 

The  upper  floor,  which  naturally  occu- 
pies only  the  center  of  the  building,  is 
divided  into  guest  rooms,  a  comfortable 
sitting  room  for  ladies,  a  dressing  room 
and  two  bath  rooms,  so  that  there  is  not 
only  accommodation  for  transient  guests, 
but  room  for  a  few  guests  who  may  wish 
accommodation  over  night  or  for  several 
days  at  a  time. 

The    smoking   room   and   the   dressing 
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room  for  men  are  below  the  main  floor, 
as  the  ground  slopes  sufficiently  away 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to  allow 
ample  accommodation  for"  these  basement 
rooms.  This  side  of  the  house  looks  di- 
rectly over  the  space  set  apart  for  the 
stables  and  garage,  and  the  ground  slopes 
away  so  sharply  that  the  stone  founda- 
tion is  exposed  to  a  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  so  that  anyone  entering  the 
smoking  room  from  the  outside  comes 
in  on  a  level  instead  of  going  down  as 
into  a  basement.  Flower  boxes  will  be 
placed  between  the  pillars  around  this 
end  of  the  porch  and  will  afford  some 
protection  where  the  slope  is  the  most 
abrupt. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  design  of  the  house 
is  very  simple,  the  effect  of  comfort  and 
ample  spaces  depending  entirely  upon  its 
proportions.  The  big  sweep  of  the  low- 
pitched  widely  overhanging  roof  is  broken 
by  the  broad  shallow  dormer  which  not 
only  gives  sufficient  additional  height  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  story 


habitable,  but  also 
adds  a  great  deal  to 
the  structural  charm 
of  the  place.  As  the 
walls  of  the  upper 
story  are  of  plaster, 
the  logs  being  used 
after  the  manner  of 
half-timber  construc- 
tion, the  ends  of  the 
dormer  are  also  of 
plaster  and  plaster 
panels  divide  the 
groups  of  casement 
windows. 

These  plaster  panels 
form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of 
the  house  because 
they  put  into  effect 
our  idea  of  a  form 
of  exterior  decoration 
that  shall  be  symbolic 
of  the  house  itself 
and  the  environment 
in  which  it  stands. 
Roughly  modeled  in  low  relief  are  figures 
symbolizing  the  life  and  industries  of  the 
farm, — as  the  sower,  the  woman  with  her 
spinning  wheel,  the  blacksmith,  the  plow- 
man and  the  like.  Dull-colored  pigments 
will  be  used  to  emphasize  these  figures 
and  to  add  a  definite  color  accent  to  the 
house.  But  the  pigments  will  in  all  cases 
come  into  harmony  with  the  natural  tones 
of  wood,  stone  and  earth.  These  panels 
form  the  sole  decoration  that  exists  pure- 
ly for  the  sake  of  decoration.  For  the  rest, 
the  beauty  of  the  house  depends  entirely 
upon  structural  effects;  upon  the  case- 
ment windows,  which  are  all  uniform  in 
size  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  long 
horizontal  lines;  upon  the  use  of  the  logs 
and  of  stone  in  the  foundation  and  chim- 
neys, and  upon  the  color  harmony  of  the 
whole.  We  regard  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  windows,  as  well  as  their 
grouping,  as  being  especially  effective.  All 
are  casements  and  are  made  to  swing  out- 
ward, and  each  sash  will  be  divided  into 
six  panes,  those  on  the  first  floor  being 
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larger  in  proportion 
than  those  on  the 
second.  The  fact  that 
this  shght  difference 
is  made  in  size,  while 
the  shape  of  the 
window  and  the  num- 
ber of  panes  remain 
the  same,  gives  a  sat- 
isfying sense  of  har- 
monious proportion 
which  is  lost  when 
windows  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  are  dotted 
about  without  regard 
to  their  relative  posi- 
tions or  to  the  effect 
of  each  one  upon  the 
others. 

The  logs  used  for 
the  construction  of 
the  lower  story  are,  as 
we  have  said,  chest- 
nut, for  the  reason 
that  chestnut  trees  are 
abundant  upon  the 
place.  The  logs  cut 
from  them  will  be  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  carefully  selected 
for  their  straightness  and  symmetry. 
The  bark  will  be  stripped  off  and  the 
peeled  logs  stained  to  a  dull  brown 
tone  approaching  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  color  of  the  bark  that  has  been  re- 
moved. This  does  away  entirely  with 
the  danger  of  rotting,  which  is  inevitable 
when  the  bark  is  left  on,  and  the  stain 
restores  the  peeled  logs  to  the  color  that 
harmonizes  naturally  with  their  surround- 
ings. At  the  top  and  bottom,  where  the 
logs  come  together,  they  will  be  either 
hewn  or  sawn  to  a  flat  surface,  care  being 
taken  to  have  these  flat  surfaces  hewn  to 
the  same  width  so  that  the  joint  is  per- 
fect and  no  raw  edges  show.  In  addition 
to  this  careful  joining,  the  cracks  will  be 
caulked  with  pitch  and  oakum,  which 
makes  an  absolutely  tight  wall.  Where 
there  is  some  slight  crookedness  in  a  log, 
it  will  be  firmly  pinned  to  the  logs  above 
and  below  so  that  it  is  held  in  place.    The 
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columns  used  to  support  the  roof  over 
the  porch  will  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  will  be  made  of 
logs  peeled  and  stained  like  those  of  the 
wall. 

As  it  is  entirely  against  our  principles 
to  make  a  log  house  in  which  the  log 
construction  is  revealed  on  the  walls 
when  seen  from  the  inside,  while  the 
partitions  are  either  of  plaster  or  of 
plain  boards,  our  partitions  here  through- 
out the  lower  floor  are  of  logs,  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  which  form  a  part  of  the 
structural  decoration  of  the  exterior.  An- 
other decorative  feature  with  which  we 
are  particularly  pleased  is  the  corbeling 
of  the  projecting  logs  at  the  corners  of 
the  house,  so  that  they  support  on  one 
side  the  overhang  of  the  roof  and  on  the 
other  the  weight  of  the  second  story  that 
projects  above  the  porch.  The  plaster 
panels  that  appear  in  the  gables  and  in 
the  dormers  will  have,  of  course,  the 
rough-cast     or     pebble-dash     finish.      A 
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brownish-green  pigment  is  brushed  on 
unevenly  and  then  the  surface  wiped 
over,  so  that  the  color  is  irregular,  lying 
thickly  in  the  lower  parts  and  being  al- 
most entirely  brushed  off  the  projecting 
points, — a  device  which  gives  an  admi- 
rable effect  of  texture  to  the  wall.  The 
roof  will  be  of  thick  rough  slates  of  a 
dull  red  color.  These  are  "coursed,"  or 
laid  in  such  a  way  that  the  slates  are 
thick  and  broad  at  the  eaves  and  diminish 
gradually  in  size  and  weight  until  they 
are  quite  small,  narrow  and  comparatively 
thin  at  the  ridge-pole.  This  method  of 
laying  slate  gives  a  most  interesting  ir- 
regularity of  surface,  which  is  heightened 
by  the  roughness  and  the  uneven  edges 
of  the  slate  itself.  The  rough  field  stone 
that  appears  in  the  foundation  will  be 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  house  by  means 
of  the  chimneys  at  either  end,  and  the 
porch  is  floored  with  cement. 

The  chimneys  which  form  such  an  ef- 
fective structural  feature  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  give  room  inside  to  two 
large  fireplaces,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
long  reception  room.  The  chimneypieces, 
which  extend  to  the  ceiling,  will  be  made 
of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  chimney 
itself  and  the  broad  fireplace  will  have  a 
copper  hood  which  conceals  the  hot  water 
heater.  This  heater,  of  course,  is  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  account  of 
the  cottages  given  in  our  last  issue.  Seats 
will  be  built  in  at  either  side  of  each  fire- 
place, extending  completely  around  each 
end  of  the  room.  These  seats  will  be  of 
rustic  construction  to  harmonize  with  the 
ruggedness  of  the  log  walls.  The  beams 
of  the  ceiling  will  be  logs  like  those  of 
the  walls,  hewn  flat  on  the  top  to  support 
the  floor  above,  and  placed  about  four 
feet  apart.  They  run  lengthwise  of  the 
room  and  are  supported  upon  heavier  logs 
which  run  across  the  room  and  are  about 
ten  feet  apart.  The  panels  between  will 
be  simply  two-inch  flooring  laid  over  the 
beams,  and  planed  smooth  and  V-jointed 
on  the  under  side.  Above  this  will  be 
a  layer  of  deafening  quilt  and  then  the 
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one-inch  boards  which  form  the  floor 
proper  of  the  second  story. 

Upstairs  no  log  construction  is  visible, 
but  plastered  walls  and  smooth  finished 
boards  are  used  throughout.  This  brings 
the  interior  of  the  upper  story  into  har- 
mony with  the  exterior,  for  the  log  con- 
struction does  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
story.  The  rustic  effect  is  entirely  desir- 
able for  the  lower  rooms,  but  these  upper 
rooms,  which  are  designed  especially  for 
the  use  of  women  and  as  bedrooms,  are 
naturally  lighter,  daintier  and  more 
finished  in  construction,  furnishing  and 
decoration.  In  the  ladies'  sitting  room, 
the  dormer  is  fitted  with  built-in  seats 
which  form  a  comfortable  nook  for 
lounging  or  reading,  and  a  long  writing- 
table  directly  below  the  center  of  the  row 
of  windows  will  be  fitted  with  stationery 
for  the  convenience  of  guests.  The  plas- 
tered walls  are  plain,  having  only  the 
baseboard  and  the  beam  at  the  ceiling 
angle,  but  in  the  dormer  nook  the  seats 
are  backed  with  a  wainscoting  to  the 
height  of  the  window  sills  across  the  end 
of  the  room  and  extending  higher  on  the 
sides,  so  that  the  wall  above  forms  merely 
a  frieze  of  plaster  cut  into  square  panels 
by  wide  strips  of  wood. 

The  dormer  extends  about  half-way 
across  the  guest  room  on  either  side  of 
the  ladies'  sitting  room,  enough  to  give  a 
comfortable  nook  lighted  by  three  case- 
ment windows  in  each  room.  The  cor- 
ners that  come  under  the  slope  of  the 
roof  are  made  into  closets.  The  same 
arrangement  is  seen  at  the  back,  where  in 
the  ladies'  dressing  room  the  dormer  gives 
additional  space  and  the  row  of  windows 
lights  the  room  brilliantly. 

This  club  house  will  be  open  to  all  the 
workers,  students  and  guests  at  Crafts- 
man Farms  and  also  to  invited  guests  of 
the  place.  We  intend  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  central  gathering  place  where  it  is 
hoped  that  many  a  pleasant  entertainment 
will  be  held.  Additional  accommodations 
will  be  furnished  by  the  log  cottages  that 
will  be  scattered  over  the  hillside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  club  house. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  THAT  WAS  FINISHED 
INSIDE  BY  THE  OWNER  AND  FURNISHED 
MAINLY    WITH    HOME-MADE    THINGS 


THE  illustrations  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  are  from 
photographs  taken  of  a  house  built 
by  Mr.  Irving  King,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  from  plans  published  in 
The  Craftsman  for  April,  1904.  Some 
few  modifications  were  made  in  the 
original  plan,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  King's 
house  contains  only  one  chimney  instead 
of  the  two  shown  in  the  original  design, 
and  it  is  made  of  brick  instead  of  stone 
for  the  reason  that  stone  work  is  very 
expensive  in  Ann  Arbor.  Another  change 
in  the  plan  is  the  addition  of  an  out- 
side basement  door,  which  was  consid- 
ered an  added  convenience  and  which 
fitted  well  with  the  plan  as  drawn.  Still 
another  addition  is  the  terrace  in  front, 
which  is  built  of  boulders  laid  up  in 
black  cement, — a  feature  which  adds 
much  to  the  house  as  seen  from  the 
outside  and  has  proven  much  more  com- 
modious and  convenient  than  the  simple 
entrance  shown  in  the  original. 

We  feel  rather  a  special  interest  in  this 
house  for  the  reason  that  the  owner's 
point  of  view  concerning  what  a  house 
should  be  is  much  the  same  as  our  own 
and  he  has  gone  at  the  building  of  this 
one  in  true  Craftsman  style.  Although 
the  house  was  built  in  a  season  of  high 
prices, — a  fact  which  brought  the  cost  of 
building  considerably  over  the  estimate 
we  had  made  when  the  design  was  pub- 
lished— the  expense  was  greatly  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  owner  took  a  personal 
interest  in  every  detail  and  that  he  did 
all  the  interior  painting  and  staining  him- 
seli,  so  that  this  considerable  item  was 
not  added  to  the  total  cost.  Another  in- 
teresting evidence  of  the  charm  that  this 
house  is  likely  to  have,  especially  to  the 
children  growing  up  in  it,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  even  yet  completely  fur- 
nished, as  Mr.  King  and  his  family  are 
finishing  and  furnishing  it  themselves  by 
degrees,  letting  the  house  take  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  family  and 


the  sense  of  fitness,  rather  than  en- 
deavoring to  turn  it  out  all  at  once  in  a 
state  of  completion.  There  is  a  work- 
bench in  the  basement,  where  Mr.  King 
works  with  his  sons, — two  small  boys 
who  are  being  brought  up  to  appreciate 
the  interest  that  lies  in  making  things 
rather  than  buying  them — so  a  good  deal 
of  the  furniture  is  home-made  after 
Craftsman  designs,  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  home  workers  even  extending  to 
the  making  of  such  large  pieces  as  the 
buffet,  dining  table,  library  table  and  the 
massive  reading  lamp  that  stands  on  it. 

Mr.  King  writes  us  that  "the  whole 
house  is  a  marvel  of  compactness  and 
economy  of  arrangement.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  it  has  been  surprised  at  its  com- 
modiousness,  for  the  impression  given 
from  the  exterior  is  that  it  must  be 
rather  small  and  cramped  within;  but 
instead  of  that  we  have  plenty  of  room 
and  the  upstairs  rooms  are  all  of  con- 
venient size."  As  this  economy  of  space 
in  a  moderate-sized  dwelling  has  always 
been  a  good  deal  of  a  hobby  with  us,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  it  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  one  of  our  earlier  plans, 
that  not  only  the  owner  of  the  house, 
but  his  friends,  feel  that  its  arrange- 
ment is  unusually  convenient. 

The  house  was  built  on  a  low  lot  that 
required  a  good  deal  of  filling,  so  that 
the  basement  was  made  to  extend  under 
the  whole  building  instead  of  under  the 
front  half  only,  as  appeared  in  the  origi- 
nal plan.  For  the  rest,  our  suggestions 
as  to  material,  color  and  the  like  have 
been  very  closely  followed.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  house  is  built  of  brick  and 
plaster  with  a  shingle  extension.  The 
shingles  are  oiled  and  stained  to  nearly 
the  same  color  as  the  bricks  of  the  chim- 
ney and  lower  walls.  The  half-timber 
construction  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  relieves  what  otherwise  might  be 
too  severe  an  effect,  and  the  carrying  out 
into  the  terrace  of  the  stonework  used 
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in  the  foundation  shows  a  well  balanced 
use  of  materials.  All  the  outside  wood- 
work is  oiled  and  stained  brown,  giving 
a  note  of  more  decided  color  to  accent 
the  lighter  tones  of  the  brick,  shingles, 
stone  and  plaster. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  precisely 
that  of  the  original  plans,  except  that 
open  spaces  are  left  in  the  wall  above 
the  wainscoting  between  the  living  room 
and  the  hall, — a  device  that  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  size  and  attractiveness  of 
the  living  room.  The  wainscoting  through- 
out is  of  plain-sawed  oak,  stained  brown 
and  finished  so  that  it  has  the  dull  woody 
surface  of  the  natural  wood.  The  floors 
are  filled  and  waxed  and  are  darkened 
to  the  color  of  Flemish  oak.  This  treat- 
ment prevails  throughout  the  lower  story. 
Upstairs  all  the  woodwork  is  stained  to 
a  soft  tone  of  grayish  green,  except  in 
the  bathroom,  where  it  is  white.  The 
floors  are  of  Georgia  pine  oiled  and 
stained  a  soft  light  brown. 

As  we  have  said,  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  this  house  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  home  in  the  making.  While  the 
owner  declares  that  there  is  nothing 
about  it  that  he  would  alter,  yet  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  work  on  it  will 
practically  never  end.  The  work-bench 
in  the  basement  and  the  fact  that  two 
energetic  boys  are  being  brought  up  to 
believe  that  household  belongings  should 
be  made  is  very  suggestive  of  possibili- 
ties for  the  future. 

And  the  house  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  will  claim  work  and  thought  as  the 
years  go  on.  The  lot  is  of  ample  size — 
50  by  163  feet — so  that  there  is  room  for 
a  small  garden  and  lawn.  In  fact,  the 
family  is  now  anxiously  awaiting  spring 
in  order  to  get  the  land  into  thoroughly 
good  shape.  They  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  magnificent  oak 
tree  in  front  of  the  house  and  five  fine 
old  apple  trees  at  the  back — a  circum- 
stance which  gives  almost  a  country  set- 
ting to  the  dwelling,  although  it  is  placed 
upon  a  city  lot. 


With  a  house  that  is  simple  and  con- 
venient at  the  start,  the  inspiration  for 
the  doing  of  interesting  things,  both  in- 
side and  out,  is  endless,  and  the  chances 
are  that  Mr.  King's  boys  will  soon  grow 
to  be  very  useful  little  men.  If  to  the 
work-bench  in  the  basement  there  could 
be  added  a  small  forge  and  an  equip- 
ment of  simple  tools  for  working  in 
metal,  the  field  of  their  activity  would  be 
considerably  widened  and  there  would  be 
no  end  to  the  useful  and  beautiful  things 
they  could  make  and  no  limit  to  the 
sound  practical  training  which  they  could 
gain  by  thus  making  with  their  own 
hands,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
own  designs,  the  things  that  are  to  be 
used  in  the  home  which  has  already 
claimed  so  much  thought  and  care  in  the 
building.  We  feel  that  the  spirit  in 
which  this  house  was  built  is  of  much 
more  significance  than  the  house  itself, 
and  if  every  one  of  the  Craftsman  de- 
signs could  be  embodied  with  as  com- 
plete a  comprehension  of  the  Craftsman 
spirit,  we  would  feel  that  we  had  not 
worked  and  written  in  vain.  In  just 
such  houses  lie  the  germ  of  the  Ameri- 
can architecture  that  will  be. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  others  who 
are  building  to  see  the  itemized  list  of 
expenditure  as  Mr.  King  sent  it  to  us. 
The  items  are  as  follows:  Excavation, 
$14.27;  wall,  foundation,  chimney,  man- 
tel, etc.,  $566.88  (brick  veneer)  ;  lath  and 
plaster,  $202.66;  exterior  plaster,  metal, 
lath,  etc.,  $31.50;  lumber,  shingles,  etc., 
$669.71;  plumbing,  $277.00;  furnace, 
$140.00;  hardware  and  nails,  $103.94; 
glass  and  glazing,  $31.24;  paint,  etc., 
$44.36;  wiring  and  fixtures,  $75.00;  cis- 
tern and  basement  floor,  $85.24;  tinwork, 
$26.65 ;  interior  woodwork  and  floors, 
$436.09;  carpenter  labor,  $606.76;  hood 
materials,  porch  steps,  etc.,  $23.14;  front 
terrace,  $80.41 ;  total,  $3,414.85.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  a  superintendent  was 
paid  $435  and  $112.37  worth  of  filling 
was  put  about  the  house,  making  the 
total  cost  amount  to  $3,962.22. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE:  DESIGNED  FOR 
COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOME  BUILDERS' 
CLUB  WHO  MAY  DESIRE  SUCH  A  HOME 


BELIEVING  that  no  form  of  dwell- 
ing better  repays  the  thought  and 
care  put  upon  it  than  the  farm- 
house, we  give  here  a  design  for 
the  kind  of  dwelling  that  is  meant,  above 
all  things,  to  furnish  a  pleasant,  con- 
venient and  comfortable  environment  for 
farm  life  and  farm  work.  As  is  shown  in 
the  perspective  drawing  of  the  exterior, 
this  house  is  low,  broad  and  comfortable- 
looking  in  its  proportions  and  exceedingly 
simple  in  design  and  construction.  The 
walls  are  sheathed  with  clapboards  and 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  field  stone  that 
is  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible, 
so  that  the  house,  while  perfectly  sanitary 
and  well  drained,  seems  very  close  to  the 
ground.  The  clapboards  are  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide  and  should  be  at  least  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Although  these 
are  to  be  laid  like  all  clapboards,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  boards  will  necessitate  a  small 
triangular  strip  between  each  board  and 
the  joist  to  which  it  is  nailed.  This  sup- 
port prevents  the  boards  from  warping  or 
splitting,  as  they  might  do  if  nailed  di- 
rectly to  the  joist  without  any  support  be- 
tween. The  treatment  of  these  walls  will, 
of  course,  depend  entirely  on  individual 
fancy.  We  like  best  to  see  the 
natural  wood,  either  oiled  or 
stained  to  some  soft  tone  of 
brown,  gray  or  green  which  leaves 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood  per- 
ceptible under  the  mellowing  sur- 
face tone.  But  in  some  localities 
it  might  be  desirable  to  paint  the 
walls  white,  which  is  often  very 
effective  with  green  window  shut- 
ters and  moss  green,  leaf  brown 
or  dull  red  roof, — it  would  all  de- 
pend upon  the  surroundings  and 
the  individual  taste  of  the  builder. 
The  roof,  of  course,  is  to  be 
shingled ;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
shingles  is  also  optional.  We  like 
them  oiled  and  left  to  weather,  but 
in  some  cases  paint  or  stain  is  nec- 


essary. The  treatment  that  gives  the 
greatest  durability  is  undoubtedly  paint ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  apt  to  give  a  soft 
and  varying  color  effect  as  when  the 
shingles  are  left  to  weather  or  are  treated 
with  a  light  coat  of  stain. 

The  grouping  of  the  windows  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  house 
as  seen  from  the  outside.  They  are  all 
casements,  made  to  swing  outward,  and 
are  grouped  in  long  horizontal  lines  that 
harmonize  admirably  with  the  low-pitched 
roof  and  the  wide,  low  look  of  the  house 
as  a  whole.  The  shutters  are  made  of 
wide  clapboards  like  those  used  on  the 
walls,  four  boards  to  each  shutter,  with  a 
heart-shaped  piercing  cut  out  of  the  two 
central  boards  before  they  are  fitted  to- 
gether.    These  shutters  are  wide  enough 
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to  cover  the  whole  window  when  closed. 
The  windows  that  give  light  to  the  three 
front  bedrooms  upstairs  are  grouped  into 
one  long  dormer  and  the  casements  are 
divided  by  two  plaster  panels  behind  which 
come  the  ends  of  the  partitions* dividing 
the  bedrooms.  This  long  dormer  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  building, 
as  it  breaks  the  long  line  of  the  roof  with- 
out introducing  a  jarring  note.  Another 
interesting  structural  feature  is  the  roof 
over  the  kitchen,  which  forms  a  gable.  Al- 
though this  does  not  appear  in  the  per- 
spective given  here,  a  glance  at  the  floor 
plans  shows  clearly  how  this  would  be 
arranged. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  is  simple  to  a 
degree,  as  the  rooms  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  making  the  work  of  the  household 
as  light  as  possible.  The  greater  part  of 
the  lower  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  large 
living  room,  which  practically  includes  the 
dining  room,  as  the  division  between  them 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  a  partition  on  either  side  of 
the  wide  opening.  The  front  door  opens 
into  an  entry  or  vestibule,  which  is  divided 
from  the  living  room  by  a  curtain.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  this  entry 
for  hanging  up  hats  and  coats 
and  for  keeping  other  outdoor 
belongings,  such  as  umbrellas 
and  overshoes.  The  remain- 
ing space  at  this  end  of  the 
living  room  is  occupied  by  the 
fireplace  nook,  of  which  a 
clear  idea  is  given  in  the  per- 
spective drawing  of  the  in- 
terior in  which 
both  vestibule 
and  nook  are 
shown,  as  well 
as  the  landing 
of  the  staircase. 
The  chimney- 
piece  occupies 
the  entire  end 
of  the  nook, 
giving  room  for 
a  fireplace  broad 
enough    to    take 


in  good-sized  logs.  This  chimneypiece  is 
built  of  brick  and  is  flush  with  the  wall. 
The  mantel  shelf  above  is  set  at  the  height 
of  the  picture  rail  that  runs  all  around  the 
room,  giving  an  unbroken  line,  as  the  tops 
of  the  windows,  doors  and  built-in  cup- 
boards all  conform  to  it.  The  built-in 
seats  at  either  side  of  the  fireplace  aflford 
a  most  comfortable  lounging  place,  and  the 
beam  that  extends  across  the  entrance  to 
the  nook  gives  it  a  little  sense  of  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  room.  The_  stair 
landing  is  lighted  with  a  window  of  simple 
design,  preferably  in  amber  or  hammered 
antique  glass,  as  either  of  these  give  a  de- 
lightful mellowness  to  the  light. 

By  referring  to  the  plans,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  dining  room  can  be  entered  from 
the  kitchen  by  a  separate  door  from  that 
leading  into  the  living  room  and  also  that 
the  steps  leading  to  the  cellar  are  placed 
directly  beneath  the  main  staircase, — an 
economical  plan  and  one  that  should  prove 
most  convenient.  The  laundry  and  heat- 
ing apparatus  are  in  the  cellar.  The 
kitchen  is  conveniently  arranged  with 
plenty  of  cupboards,  a  long  window  oyer 
the  sink  and  unusually  wide  draining 
boards,  which  are  necessary 
in  a  farmhouse  kitchen 
where  large  vessels,  milk 
tins  and  the  like  have  to  be 
washed.  Above  the  drain- 
ing boards  on  either  side  of 
the  sink  would  be  shelves  for 
keeping  pots  and  pans  and 
various  cooking 
utensils. 

The  outside 
kitchen  can,  if 
necessary,  be 
closed  in  for  the 
winter,  as  the 
low  wall  is  built 
around  it  and 
upon  this  the 
windows  could 
be  placed  and  a 
door  put  in 
CRAFTSMAN  farmhouse:     whcrc  the  opcn- 
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HOW  ABNAKEE  RUGS  ARE  MADE:  FULL  DE 
SCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXACT  METHOD  OF  WORK 
ING:  BY  HELEN  R.  ALBEE 


THERE  is  a  confusion  of  mind  about 
the  character  of  the  Abnakee  rug, 
for  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
woven  product.  It  is  not  made  on 
a  loom,  but  on  a  frame  of  soft  wood, 
preferably  of  white  pine,  which  costs 
but  a  dollar  and  can  be  used  for  a  life- 
time. Old-fashioned  rugs  were  sewed 
full  size  into  a  quilting-frame  and  were 
rolled  up  as  the  work  progressed.  This 
involved  a  considerable  space  for  work- 
ing and  a  strained  position  in  reaching 
over  the  frame,  and  a  general  complaint 
was  that  the  worker's  back  and  shoulders 
ached  after  working  a  while.  One  of  my 
first  efforts  was  to  secure  a  frame  that 
should  be  small  and  adjustable,  light  yet 
firm,  and  I  have  adopted  the  following 
model.  It  consists  of  four  pieces;  two 
of  them  are  two  inches  wide,  an  inch 
thick,  and  four  feet  long,  with  a  row  of 
half-inch  auger  holes  bored  about  three 
inches  apart  down  the  middle  the  whole 
length.  The  other  two  are  crosspieces 
sixteen  inches  long,  with  a  peg  to  fit  the 
auger  holes  set  in  the  middle  of  each  end 
at  such  a  distance  that,  when  slipped 
into  the  holes,  it  makes  a  rectangular 
frame  that  is  twelve  inches  one  way,  and 
any  required  width  up  to  four  feet  the 
other.  To  make  it  firm,  a  second  piece 
is  nailed  on  the  top  of  each  crosspiece 
twelve  inches  long  so  that  it  comes  flush 
with  the  edge  of  the  long  pieces  when 
they  are  placed  over  the  pegs,  and  acts 


as  a  brace  to  keep  them  from  slipping 
about.  To  steady  it  still  further,  short 
wooden  buttons  are  screwed  on  near  each 
end  of  the  upper  braces,  and  they  are 
turned  so  as  to  cover  the  pegs  when  the 
frame  is  put  together.  The  illustration 
makes  these  points  clear.  When  not  in 
use  the  frame  can  be  set  up  against  the 
wall,  in  a  corner  or  behind  a  door,  and 
takes  up  next  to  no  room.  When  in  use 
the  frame  occupies  a  horizontal  position 
with  each  end  resting  on  a  window  sill, 
table,  arm  of  a  chair,  or  any  firm  sup- 
port of  convenient  height.  The  worker 
sits  in  front  of  the  frame,  and  the  chair 
should  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  enable 
her  to  sit  erectly,  without  resting  her 
arm  on  the  frame,  and  she  should  shift 
her  position  as  the  work  progresses  so 
as  to  be  directly  in  front  of  her  work  at 
all  times.  Such  a  frame  can  take  a  tiny 
sampler,  a  small  square,  or  a  rug  of  in- 
definite length  and  even  more  than  four 
feet  wide,  provided  it  has  a  border;  for 
the  center  of  a  bordered  rug  is  worked 
first,  and  later  the  border,  which  is  put 
on  the  frame  horizontally,  and  worked 
from  right  to  left,  shifting  the  burlap 
always  to  the  right  as  the  work  is  finish- 
ed, until  one  has  gone  all  about  the  rug. 
If  a  large  rug  is  desired  one  should  get 
an  extra  pair  of  sides  of  proper  length 
which  can  be  used  with  the  regular  cross- 
pieces. 

The  hook  is  equally  simple.    There  is  a 
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patent  device  in  the  market  which  works 
up  and  down,  but  I  do  not  recommend  it, 
for  it  cannot  produce  certain  results  that 
are  distinguishing  features  of  an  Abnakee 
rug.  The  best  hook  is  about  five  inches 
long,  the  handle  representing  half  the 
length.  It  is  made  of  a  forty-penny  nail, 
slightly  curved,  and  filed  and  smoothed 
into  the  shape  of  a  big  crochet  needle. 
Such  a  hook  costs  fifty  cents,  and,  with 
a  good  example  as  a  model,  can  be  re- 
produced easily  at  home;  but  certain  ex- 
act proportions  should  be  observed;  for, 
if  the  hook  is  too  small,  or  not  properly 
shaped,  it  will  not  catch  the  strip  of  cloth 
easily,  and  if  too  large  it  injures  the 
burlap.  If  the  handle  is  too  small  it 
cramps  the  hand  of  the  worker.  The 
aim  in  this  work  is  to  have  every  con- 
dition s®  perfect  that  a  woman  can  work 
indefinitely  without  fatigue.  If  any- 
where a  muscle  rebels,  something  is 
wrong  about  the  relative  height  of  the 
frame  and  chair,  or  with  the  shape  of 
the  hook,  or  the  way  it  is  held. 

In  putting  the  frame  together,  make 
it  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the 
stamped  pattern  you  wish  to  use.  Also 
in  stamping  a  design  allow  a  margin  of 
burlap  from  two  to  three  inches  beyond 
the  pattern,  for  it  must  be  turned  under 
later  and  hemmed  as  a  finish  to  a  rug. 
When  tacking  the  burlap  on  the  frame 
double  under  an  inch  or  less  of  the  mar- 
gin that  lies  outside  of  the  pattern,  so 
as  to  save  any  strain  coming  on  a  single 
thickness  of  the  burlap;  but  do  not  turn 
under  so  far  that  the  doubled  burlap  will 
be  hooked  into  the  rug.  The  narrowest 
dimension  of  the  rug  should  be  tacked  to 
the  long  sides  of  the  frame,  placing  it 
so  that  the  full  width  of  the  rug  will 
fall  well  within  the  frame,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hook  up  close  to  the  frame.  The 
burlap  should  be  taut  and  firm,  but 
not  strained,  and  the  tacks  should  be 
shifted  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  let 
any  strain  on  the  threads  be  as  much 
distributed  as  possible.  If  by  chance  a 
tack  should  cut  a  thread,  the  break 
should    be    darned    at    once.      Turn    the 
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edges  straight  and  true,  and  tack  the  bur- 
lap with  great  precision,  for  if  put  on 
carelessly  and  a  little  askew,  the  rug  can 
never  be  pulled  straight  after  it  is  finish- 
ed. Use  tinned  tacks,  for  they  do  not 
cut  the  threads  as  ordinary  ones  do. 
Place  them  about  two  inches  apart. 

Cut  the  dyed  cloth  into  yard  lengths, 
and  fold  each  length  over,  end  to  end, 
and  then  double  once  more  in  the  same 
way  so  that  the  folded  cloth,  four-ply  in 
thickness,  is  nine  inches  in  length,  but 
full  width.  It  is  much  easier  to  cut  the 
cloth  when  standing.  Never  cut  cloth 
on  the  crosswise  of  the  goods.  Begin  at 
the  left-hand  corner,  and  cut  the  strips 
with  great  accuracy  a  trifle  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  With  large 
sharp  shears  one  can  cut  as  easily  through 
four  thicknesses  as  through  one.  If  the 
cloth  has  been  folded  properly  with  the 
edges  exactly  even,  the  strips  will  run 
on  the  straight  of  the  goods.  By  open- 
ing the  cloth  out,  one  can  see  whether  the 
cutting  gouges  in  anywhere  and  makes 
a  bias.  Strips  should  run  straight  and 
true;  otherwise  they  are  weakened  in  a 
twilled  weave,  and  pulled  apart  easily.  Cut 
the  strips  with  long  clips,  three  if  pos- 
sible. Most  people  are  inclined  to  cut 
in  deeper  at  the  end  where  the  thumb 
holds  the  cloth,  but  by  using  care  and 
turning  the  cloth  over,  this  tendency  cor- 
rects itself.     If  strips  are  cut  too  wide, 
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tliey  make  a  coarse  and  rough  looking 
surface,  even  after  they  are  clipped; 
they  should  be  cut  just  wide  enough  to 
make  a  firm  even  strand  that  will  not 
pull  apart  easily.  A  yard  of  cloth  should 
make  about  ninety  strips,  and  it  takes 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  cloth  to  hook 
a  square  foot  of  rug. 

Now  having  the  burlap  pattern  on  the 
frame  and  the  strips  cut,  take  the  hook 
in  the  right  hand,  holding  the  handle  well 
within  the  palm  with  the  forefinger  ex- 
tended and  resting  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  hook  and  the  thumb  held  underneath 
as  a  brace,  and  the  other  three  fingers 
closing  lightly  around  it.  The  fingers 
and  thumb  merely  retain  instead  of 
grasping  the  hook,  and  the  real  pressure 
should  come  from  the  palm  upon  the  end 
of  the  handle  rather  than  through  tightly 
clutched  fingers.  Placing  the  left  hand 
underneath  the  frame,  take  the  end  of 
a  strip  of  cloth,  holding  it  between  thumb 
and  first  finger,  letting  the  strip  drop 
down  across  the  palm,  and  using  the  little 
finger  as  a  gauge,  much  as  is  done  in 
crochet  work.  Hold  the  end  of  the  strip 
close  to  the  burlap  immediately  under 
the  point  where  you  wish  to  begin, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  right-hand  lower 
corner  of  the  design. 

Hold  the  hook  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees;  push  it  through  the 
burlap,  catching  the  end  of  the  strip,  and 
bring  it  up  through  the  burlap  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Do  not  wrap 
the  strip  about  the  hook  when  bringing 
it  up,  but  let  the  hook  drop  just  below 
the  strip  and  it  will  draw  up  easily.  In 
bringing  up  the  hook,  drop  the  handle 
downward  to  an  almost  horizontal  posi- 
tion, pressing  the  hole  open  with  a  back- 
ward movement  with  the  under  side  of 
the  hook.  This  not  only  enlarges  the 
hole,  but  keeps  the  point  of  the  hook 
from  catching  in  the  meshes  of  the  bur- 
lap. This  single  point,  which  seems  tri- 
fling, is  the  secret  of  rapid  work,  and  a 
little  experimenting  will  make  it  clear. 
If   the   hook  is   held  vertically   as   it   is 


brought  up,  it  catches  constantly  and 
causes  no  end  of  vexation. 

Having  brought  up  the  end,  put  in  the 
hook  again  about  two  or  three  threads 
distant  (working  from  you)  and  bring 
up  a  loop  of  equal  height,  and  continue 
to  bring  up  loops  until  the  strip  is  used; 
but  be  sure  to  bring  the  end  to  the  top. 
Thus  both  ends  are  on  top,  which  leaves 
nothing  loose  on  the  under  side  to  catch 
and  pull  out;  also  ends  left  on  the  under 
side  make  a  rough  surface.  Keep  the 
strips  worked  close  to  the  under  side  of 
the  burlap,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth 
firm  surface,  and  see  that  no  stitch  is 
taken  across  another,  for  this  makes  a 
bunch. 

Pull  loops  up  with  a  single  short  move- 
ment of  the  whole  arm.  If  a  wrist  or 
elbow  movement  is  used  it  soon  fatigues 
some  muscle,  and  the  worker  feels  the 
pinch.  This  slight  movement  of  the  arm 
from  the  shoulder  upward  and  backward 
is  very  different  from  a  restricted  wrist 
m.ovement  that  usually  results  in  twisting 
and  wriggling  the  loop  up  through  the 
hole.  Perhaps  at  first  one  will  find  this 
arm  movement  will  pull  out  the  preced- 
ing stitch,  but  by  keeping  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  or  thumb  nail  of  the  left  hand 
underneath  on  the  last  stitch  one  soon 
overcomes  the  difficulty,  and  the  pull  can 
be  made  to  come  on  the  loose  end  of 
the  strip  running  through  the  hand,  and 
not  on  the  previous  stitch.  I  explain  at 
length  for  the  first  efforts  to  acquire 
facility  in  this  single  point  are  often  very 
discouraging;  but  once  grasped,  the  work- 
er has  mastered  the  most  difficult  feature 
in  the  whole  process  of  rug-making,  and 
upon  the  mastery  of  this  point  depends 
whether  a  woman  shall  cover  a  square 
foot  of  hooking  in  two  hours  or  in  ten. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  value  of  a  craft 
is  not  so  much  to  produce  a  quantity  of 
any  given  article  as  it  is  to  lead  the  in- 
dividual to  higher  levels  of  thought  and 
action.  Every  process  pertaining  to  a 
craft  represents  three  things: — the  actual 
matter  used,  the  application  of  certain 
forces  to  that  matter  and  the  individual 
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who  determines  how  the  forces  shall  be 
applied.  In  short,  every  process  involves 
matter,  force  and  spirit.  It  is  of  in- 
finitely more  value  hozv  a  thing  is  done, 
than  that  it  merely  is  done.  Between 
the  two  lies  the  wide  gulf  that  divides 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Of  itself  la- 
bor is  not  educative ;  but  work  that  repre- 
sents the  greatest  conservation  of  energy, 
that  produces  maximum  results  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  ranks  as  an  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  output  rather  than  a 
manual.  Herein  lies  the  joy  of  intel- 
ligently directed  work — it  is  the  chosen 
expression  of  both  hand  and  brain;  and 
if  infused  with  a  still  higher  ideal  it  may 
become  a  spiritual  stepping-stone  to  any 
soul  that  is  reaching  out  beyond  a  clever 
manipulation  of  matter  and  is  learning 
the  conscious  use  of  higher  forces  in  con- 
junction with  matter.  There  is  not  a 
process  in  my  craft  that  does  not  fling 
wide  open  a  door  upon  this  stupendous 
truth,  which,  if  once  perceived,  explains 
the  unusual  character  of  the  present 
craft  movement  as  well  as  the  unusual 
and  vital  character  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  new 
method  and  the  old  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  loops  when  pulled  up.  As  I 
stated  before,  the  old  method  was  to 
work  in  straight  rows;  but  I  found  that 
by  taking  three  stitches  from  the  edge  of 
the  frame  toward  the  center  with  two  or 
even  three  threads  of  the  burlap  be- 
tween each  stitch,  then  passing  over 
three  threads  to  the  left  and  working 
three  stitches  back  toward  the  frame, 
the  filling  goes  in  a  series  of  loops,  three- 
deep,  that  is  carried  in  an  undulating  row 
across  the  frame  from  right  to  left  in- 
stead of  a  single  straight  line  of  loops. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  these  three- 
deep  rows  should  be  worked  close  up  to 
each  other,  or  else  a  line  of  the  bare 
burlap  will  show  on  the  under  side,  which 
mars  the  effect,  for  the  wrong  side  of  a 
rug  properly  worked  is  almost  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  upper  surface. 
In  working  with  a  strip  never  allow  it 
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to  get  twisted,  and  hold  it  so  that  the 
hook  can  be  dropped  down  under  it  be- 
tween the  last  stitch  and  the  fingers  hold- 
ing the  strip.  The  first  thing  is  to  learn 
to  run  a  straight  line  of  loops  as  a  mar- 
ginal line  to  the  rug,  then  to  work  the 
three-deep  rows  running  from  right  to 
left,  which  method  is  always  used  in 
filling  the  ground  color  of  a  rug ;  then  one 
should  strive  to  work  from  left  to  right, 
up  or  down  with  equal  facility;  for  until 
one  has  complete  mastery  of  the  hook  she 
is  not  a  skilled  worker. 

The  straight  line  of  loops  is  used  for 
three  purposes  only:  to  make  a  clean 
marginal  line  at  the  edge  of  a  rug;  to 
outline  the  details  of  a  design,  and  oc- 
casionally to  make  broken  lines  across 
the  ground  in  connection  with  shading. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fill  the  entire  frame 
full  from  one  side.  Work  from  the  near- 
est edge  of  the  frame  only  to  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  then  turn  it  about  and  work 
from  the  middle  to  the  other  edge.  When 
a  frame  is  half  filled  I  shear  the  surface, 
which  is  done  with  very  sharp  shears 
held  horizontally,  cutting  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  blade,  not  with  futile  little 
snips  with  the  tips  of  the  shears.  Hold 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  immediate- 
ly under  the  portion  to  be  clipped  and 
by  raising  the  material  a  little  the  shears 
cut  only  where  you  desire  to  cut  As  the 
loops  have  been  brought  up  with  very 
slight  irregularity  as  to  height,  by  taking 
off  only  the  tips  of  the  highest  ones,  a 
smooth  surface  of  cut  and  uncut  loops 
is  produced,  which  is  better  than  if  every 
loop  was  sheared. 

When  a  frameful  is  completed  take  the 
work  off,  and  shift  the  burlap  along, tacking 
through  the  finished  rug  on  one  side  and 
the  burlap  on  the  other  three  sides  as  be- 
fore. Each  frameful  will  represent  about 
ten  inches  of  the  length  of  the  rug. 

If  a  pattern  is  used,  work  the  ground 
from  right  to  left  until  the  design  is 
reached,  then  outline  the  design  with 
very  even  narrow  strips,  following  all 
curves  and  turning  corners  with  precision. 
Fill    the    enclosed    pattern,    but    do    not 
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crowd  it  lest  you  destroy  the  outline ;  then 
fill  in  the  ground,  working  carefully  into 
all  corners  and  crevices,  for  the  nicety  of 
the  pattern  is  preserved  as  much  by  what 
lies  outside  as  what  is  inside  the  outline. 
Very  acute  angles  should  be  filled  with  an 
end  instead  of  a  loop,  and  tapering  details 
can  be  diminished  by  a  loop  used  the 
broad  way,  then  running  a  loop  the  nar- 
row way,  and  finishing  with  an  end  set 
the  narrow  way. 

Keep  turning  the  frame  over  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  vacant  places  do 
not  occur.  One  soon  learns  to  feel  them 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger  underneath,  and 
though  it  is  better  at  first  to  look  for 
them,  one  should  use  as  many  of  his 
senses  in  this  work  as  possible.  To  fill 
vacancies,  bring  up  an  end  and  one  or 
more  loops,  cutting  through  the  last  loop 
so  as  to  leave  it  as  an  end  on  top.  In 
filling  never  carry  a  strip  from  one  point 
to  another.  Each  place  should  be  filled 
separately  and  the  strip  should  be  cut 
off  each  time. 

When  the  rug  is  completed,  take  it  off 
the  frame  and  cut  down  the  marginal 
edge  so  as  to  leave  it  not  more  than  two 
inches  wide;  turn  under  the  edge  almost 
an  inch  and  hem  with  heavy  linen  thread, 
taking  stitches  through  to  the  burlap; 
otherwise,  if  taken  only  into  the  strips  of 
cloth,  both  the  stitches  and  the  loops 
may  pull  out  if  the  rug  is  roughly  shaken 
in  cleaning.  I  face  my  rugs  with  a  light- 
weight quality  of  cotton  carpet  binding 
of  ecru  color  which  gives  additional  pro- 
tection at  the  edge,  where  the  hardest 
wear  comes. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  of  dyeing. 


for  my  experience  agrees  with  that  of 
other  contributors  of  The  Craftsman. 
For  years  I  have  used  one  of  the  brands 
of  German  aniline  dyes  recommended 
by  Prof.  Chas.  Pellew  in  his  articles  on 
dyeing,  and  I  find  them  not  only  satis- 
factory, but  with  eight  colors  that  were 
compounded  for  me  to  match  certain 
samples  I  submitted — two  reds,  two  blues, 
two  yellows,  a  green  and  a  drab, — I  have 
secured  a  range  of  over  three  hundred 
tones  and  shades  that  enable  me  to  match 
any  samples  of  coloring  sent  to  me;  yet, 
I  have  only  begun  upon  the  possible 
range  that  these  colors  can  produce. 

My  dyeing  is  done  in  small  nine-yard 
dips,  and  in  order  to  match  my  colors 
exactly  in  successive  dips  I  have  resorted 
to  the  following  method:  I  dissolve  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  dry  color 
separately  in  a  pint  of  water  and  keep 
the  solution  on  hand  in  bottles,  and  my 
formulas  are  based  upon  so  many  tea- 
spoonfuls  or  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquid 
dye  to  three,  six  or  nine  yard  quantities. 
The  variation  of  even  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  diluted  color  in  any  given  formula 
makes  a  perceptible  difference  in  tone; 
yet,  with  care,  I  get  comparatively  uni- 
form results  year  after  year  by  using 
dyes  in  this  way.  For  stronger  tones  of 
dull  red  or  dark  blue  I  dissolve  one-half 
to  one  ounce  of  the  dry  powder  to  a  pint 
of  water  and  use  the  whole  measure. 
Beautiful  greens  that  were  rich  yet  soft 
in  tone  were  my  most  difficult  problem; 
but  by  using  a  bright  yellow  and  a  dark 
blue  I  have  secured  lovely  results  that 
stand  light  and  wear  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  change. 
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RARE  AND  DELICATE  WORK  IN  SILVER  AND 
SEMI-PRECIOUS  STONES  DONE  AFTER  THE 
OLD  ARMENIAN  FASHION 


NEARLY  everyone  who  has  a  lean- 
ing toward  some  sort  of  work  in 
what  are  called  the  artistic  crafts 
has  the  temptation  at  one  time  or 
another  to  try  his  hand  at  jewelry.  A 
fascination  that  is  almost  irresistible  lies 
in  the  making  of  beautiful  things  out  of 
the  lesser  metals  and  what  are  called  the 
semi-precious  stones,  for  in  these  are 
found  possibilities  for  artistic  expression 
that  seem  far  to  exceed  anything  that  can 
be  done  with  gold  and  the  more  valuable 
gems.  But  with  only  a  few  exceptions 
the  work  of  these  amateur  craftsmen  and 
artists  who  have  a  fancy  for  carrying  out 
their  designs  in  metal  shows  a  certain 
amount  of  crudity  and  the  designs  are,  as 
a  rule,  either  commonplace  or  are  tortured 
into  some  extravagant  form  such  as  we 
have  learned  to  associate  with  the  later 
efforts  of  the  school  of  L'Art  Nouveau. 
There  are  now  hosts  of  more  or  less  feeble 
imitators  of  Lalique,  and  the  first  impres- 
sion gained  from  seeing  examples  of  arts 
and  crafts  jewelry  at  an  exhibition  is  that 
of  weak  and  purposeless  design  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  pieces,  even  while 
the  combinations  of  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones  show  a  color  sense  that 
at  times  is  marvelous. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  development 
in  this  country  of  a  taste  for  real  orna- 
ment,— not  merely  things  of  great  value 
that  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessor, 
but  ornaments  that  have  little  value  other 
than  their  beauty  and  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people.  But  as  yet  we 
lack  in  the  simple,  straightforward  use  of 
designs  founded  upon  natural  forms.  We 
either  interpret  the  original  form  too  liter- 
ally or  else,  in  an  attempt  at  originality, 
torture  it  into  some  fantastic  shape  that 
merely  suggests  an  effort  to  depict  the 
abnormal.  We  want  to  arrive  at  a  strik- 
ing result  too  quickly.  We  have  not  the 
patience,  skill  and  judgment  in  craftsman- 
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ship  as  yet  that  give  us  an  almost  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  right  setting  for  a 
stone,  the  right  use  of  a  metal  and  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  application  of  a 
natural  form  to  the  principles  of  design. 
In  time  we  may  arrive  at  this  point, — for 
the  American  tendency  is  to  grasp  an  idea 
quickly  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  doing 
of  what  we  want  done, — but  it  will  be 
many  a  day  before  we  reach  the  skill  of 
hand  and  the  sure  knowledge  of  design, 
color  and  form  that  we  find  among  the 
craftsmen  of  the  East,  with  their  inherited 
skill,  their  infinite  patience  and  their  keen 
perception  of  beauty  and  fitness. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  compare  the  work- 
manship of  the  Oriental  with  that  of 
Western  jewel  workers,  either  amateur  or 
professional,  would  be  well  repaid  by  a 
visit  to  the  workshop  of  J.  Zado  Noorian, 
where  in  a  little  back  room  a  group  of 
Armenian  craftsmen  make  all  the  things 
that  are  for  sale  in  the  modest  shop  in 
front.  It  is  true  that  this  shop  is  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  it  is  so  unobtrusive  that  one 
might  easily  go  past  without  seeing  it,  for 
in  front  it  looks  in  no  way  different  from 
numbers  of  other  shops  where  Oriental 
jewelry  of  one  sort  or  another  is  displayed. 
At  first  sight  you  might  think  that  the 
cases,  full  of  quaint  ornaments  of  old 
Baltic  Sea  amber,  deep  tinted  coral,  pale 
green  amazonite,  rose  quartz,  pale  yellow 
topaz  and  the  like,  all  set  in  wonderful 
filigree  work  of  old  gray  silver  or  dull 
gold,  were  those  of  some  collector  of  old 
Oriental  jewelry,  for  they  have  more  the 
seeming  of  an  unusually  interesting  col- 
lection in  some  museum,  than  of  a  mer- 
chant's stock  in  trade.  But  go  through  to 
the  back  room  and  you  seem  to  be  in  an- 
other country  and  another  age.  There  are 
long  benches  there  heaped  with  odds  and 
ends  of  metal,  beautiful  stones  lying  about 
like  pebbles  and  implements  that,  to  our 
eyes,    look    strangely    primitive.     In    the 
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middle  of  the  room  is  the  "furnace," — a 
block  of  cement  about  two  feet  square  and 
hollowed  in  the  center  to  hold  a  handful 
of  charcoal.  This  is  set  upon  a  square  tin 
oil-can  cut  down  a  little  and  ventilated  to 
allow  a  draught  to  reach  the  charcoal.  The 
oil-can  is  the  only  modern  thing  about  the 
quaint  contrivance;  all  the  rest,  including 
the  little  clay  crucibles  and  the  bellows, 
made  of  a  whole  goatskin  with  the  legs 
and  hair  left  on,  are  just  the  same  as  have 
been  used  by  Oriental  jewelers  for  a  thou- 
sand years  or  so.  The  men  working  there, 
although  they  have  none  of  them  passed 
middle  age,  have  the  same  air  of  belonging 
to  the  artist-artisans  of  an  older  time,  and 
perhaps  this  is  because  they  were  literally 
born  jewelers. 

Mr.  Noorian  himself  will  tell  you  that 
in  his  country  all  the  crafts  are  heredi- 
tary; that  his  own  family  have  been 
jewel-workers  for  over  fifteen  hundred 
years  and  that  not  on  one  side  of  the  house 
alone  but  on  both,  for  in  his  country  a 
jeweler  may  marry  only  a  jeweler's  daugh- 
ter. All  the  jewelers  live  and  work  in  one 
part  of  the  city  that  is  set  apart  for  them 
and  that  is  known  as  the  jeweler's  quarter. 
Therefore,  he  himself  and  all  the  men  who 
work  in  his  shop  have  an  hereditary  apti- 
tude for  this  craft.  As  he  says:  "We 
hardly  need  to  learn  the  work,  for  our 
hands  are  fitted  to  the  tools  from  the  time 
we  are  born.  When  we  come  to  take  them 
up  for  our  own  work,  it  is  like  a  second 
nature." 

In  a  sense,  the  designs  also  are  heredi- 
tary. The  Oriental  jewelers  never  make 
a  drawing,  but  simply  apply  to  the  piece  of 
work  in  mind  their  knowledge  of  certain 
designs  founded  originally  upon  natural 
forms  and  used  since  time  immemorial.  If 
a  customer  comes  to  one  of  these  jewelers 
and  wants  a  ring,  for  example,  he  either 
brings  with  him  the  stone  he  desires  to 
have  set,  or  selects  one  from  the  stock 
of  the  jeweler.  No  drawing  of  the  set- 
ting is  shown  to  him.  He  may  indicate 
that  he  desires  this  style  or  that,  but  that 
is  all.  The  jeweler  is  supposed  to  know 
his  work,  and  he  takes  his  measurements 


and  makes  the  piece  from  a  design  that  he 
works  out  in  the  metal  as  he  goes  along. 

These  ancient  designs  that  may  be  called 
the  basis  of  Oriental  ornamentation  are 
primitive,  but  interesting  to  a  degree,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  known  by  the 
names  of  the  original  objects  from  which 
they  were  conventionalized,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  lentil,  robin's  nest,  wheat,  and 
palm  leaf.  The  robin's  nest  is  a  round, 
open  filigree  design  such  as  might  easily 
have  been  suggested  by  the  round  shape 
and  loose  weave  of  a  nest  made  of  grass 
and  twigs.  The  wheat  design,  which  is 
much  used  for  the  links  of  a  chain,  is 
conventionalized  from  the  shape  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  flat- 
tened form  of  the  lentil. 

The  origin  of  the  palm  leaf,  as  Mr. 
Noorian  explains  it,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  It  seems  that  many  gen- 
erations ago  some  workmen  were  building 
a  wall;  after  they  had  finished  they  real- 
ized that  a  certain  space  looked  too  plain 
and  barren  and  that  some  ornament  was 
imperatively  needed.  Therefore,  the  mas- 
ter craftsman  doubled  up  his  fist,  dipped 
the  side  of  his  hand  in  some  pigment  and 
pressed  it  against  the  wall.  The  result  was 
a  splotch  of  color  of  a  shape  bearing  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  palm  leaf,  and 
this  became  one  of  the  accepted  designs 
for  ornament  of  all  descriptions.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  it  is  seen  on  the  first 
page  of  illustrations, — in  the  cloak  clasp 
shown  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 

They  have  an  odd  way  of  determining 
values  in  the  Orient,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  good  method  of  arriving  at  a 
just  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  piece  of 
jewelry.  "Jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of 
silver"  are  always  sold  by  weight,  so  much 
being  allowed  for  the  metal  and  so  much 
for  workmanship  on  each  drachm.  If  the 
metal  be  gold,  the  workmanship  costs 
double,  although  the  design  may  be  the 
same  as  that  used  for  silver.  The  charge 
for  workmanship  varies  according  to  the 
design.  A  chain  made  in  the  "stromboli" 
design,  which  consists  of  simple  links  so 
intertwisted   as   to    form   a  round  chain, 
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costs  the  price  of  the  silver  and  four  cents 
a  drachm  for  workmanship.  For  a  design 
like  the  wheat,  it  would  be  perhaps  ten 
cents;  and  for  the  more  intricate  designs, 
such  as  the  lentil  or  the  robin's  nest,  the 
price  might  go  as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a 
drachm  for  the  workmanship  alone.  This 
simple  method  fixes  the  standard  of  value 
beyond  question.  The  intrinsic  value,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  silver,  but  the  value  of 
the  workmanship  is  definitely  understood 
and  everybody  conforms  to  it.  The  trav- 
eler who  goes  to  the  jewelers'  quarter  in 
any  Eastern  city  is,  of  course,  legitimate 
prey;  but  the  native,  who  never  asks  how 
much  an  article  costs,  but  has  it  weighed 
and  then  pays  the  standard  price  per 
drachm,  knows  as  well  as  the  merchant 
what  he  ought  to  pay  and  the  merchant 
seldom  asks  more. 

But  the  old  methods  are  changing,  as 
the  old  times  pass  into  history  even  in  the 
Orient.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  workmanship  Mr.  Noorian  has  in  his 
possession  are  old  pieces  that  he  bought  at 
auction  for  a  mere  trifle  during  a  visit  to 
his  native  land,  because  the  showy  modern 
jewelry  made  in  France  or  England  is  now 
considered  to  be  much  more  "up-to-date" 
than  the  beautiful  old  pieces.  Therefore, 
heirlooms  are  auctioned  oflf  in  lots  in 
the  market-place,  and  bracelets,  necklaces, 
brooches  and  pendants  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship  may  be  had  for 
hardly  the  cost  of  the  metal.  Even  the 
workmen  in  the  old  country  are  losing 
their  skill,  for  their  trade  is  vanishing  and 
it  is  one  of  the  penalties  paid  for  the 
"advance  of  civilization"  in  this  commer- 
cial age  that  the  best  of  the  artist-artisans 
are  dying  out  all  over  the  world.  For- 
tunately, as  the  East  is  beginning  to  cast 
aside  its  ancient  ornaments  as  old-fash- 
ioned and  of  little  value,  the  West  wel- 
comes them  eagerly  and  finds  in  them  the 
basis  for  many  a  collection  of  beautiful 
things.  Also  a  study  of  them  is  a  constant 
inspiration  to  the  modern  worker  in  arts 
and  crafts,  and  so  possibly  the  tide  may 
yet  turn  with  the  reviving  love  of  beauty ; 
and  quickness  and  cheapness  of  production 
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on  the  one  hand,  or  crude  efforts  at  origi- 
nality on  the  other,  may  yet  give  way  be- 
fore a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  work- 
manship which  results  only  from  patience 
and  a  real  love  of  the  work. 

The  illustrations  we  show  here  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  color  effect  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  semi-precious  stones  with 
gray  or  yellowed  silver,  or  of  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  the  metal  work;  but  they 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  design  and 
form. 

On  the  first  page  the  two  long  sections 
of  chain  that  frame  the  group  are  in  the 
robin's  nest  design,  which  is  made  of  fine 
silver  wire  twisted  with  infinite  patience 
and  skill  into  tiny  whorls  in  which  are 
placed  minute  beads  or  "shots"  of  silver. 
The  suggestion  of  the  robin's  nest  is  plain 
and  each  link  of  the  chain  is  formed  of 
two  of  these  nests,  so  that  it  is  the  same  on 
both  sides  and  has  the  effect  of  being 
round.  This  same  robin's  nest  design  is 
used  in  the  wide  gold  filigree  necklace  with 
the  deep  points,  and  the  necessary  color  is 
obtained  by  setting  the  dull  yellow  gold 
with  pale  clouded  coral  beads,  pink  and 
green  tourmalines  and  blue  and  pink 
sapphires  in  pale  watery  tones.  The  drops 
are  of  these  sapphires  and  the  fringe  that 
edges  the  points  is  made  of  tiny  gold  beads. 

The  necklace  just  below  shows  a  silver 
chain  of  the  wheat  design  set  with  buttons 
of  pale  green  jade  and  silver  beads.  In 
the  center  of  each  jade  button  is  a  robin's 
nest  of  silver  and  at  the  back  of  each  is  a 
silver  wheel.  The  effect  of  this  may  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  button  which  is 
turned  over  to  show  this  silver  backing. 
The  pendants  are  of  carved  jade.  The 
third  necklace  is  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  chain 
in  the  wheat  design,  set  with  pink  and  blue 
sapphires,  garnets  and  tourmalines  in  vary- 
ing shades  of  dull  rose,  deep  red,  gray, 
watery  blue  and  pure  white.  The  pendant 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  palm  leaf  design 
and  the  color  effect  of  the  whole  is  won- 
derfully beautiful.  The  comb  is  decorated 
with  gold  filigree  and  jade  buttons.  The 
cloak  clasp,  which  shows  the  pure  palm 
leaf  design,  is  of  silver  filigree  set   with 
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robin's  nest,  wheat  and  palm-leaf  designs 
set  with  semi-precious  stones. 
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lapis  lazuli,  and  the  belt  buckle  is  of  green 
malachite  set  in  very  dark  silver,  the  fili- 
gree work  showing  in  high  relief  against 
a  background  that  is  almost  black  and  is 
well  hammered  down. 

The  rings  shown  on  this  page  are  of 
amethyst,  turquoise  and  Chinese  jade,  the 
two  former  set  in  silver  and  the  latter  in 
dull  gold  with  a  ring  of  tiny  pearls  around 
the  stone.  Of  the  two  small  brooches,  the 
one  with  the  oblong  stone  is  of  silver  and 
amethyst  and  the  other  an  Oriental  cat's- 
eye  colored  like  a  gray  storm  cloud  and 
set  in  dark  gray  silver. 

The  principal  piece  on  the  second  page 
is  the  necklace  shown  at  the  top.  This  is 
made  of  old  Italian  coral  and  silver  fili- 
gree; each  coral  bead  is  capped  at  both 
ends  with  filigree  that  fits  over  the  bead 
like  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  and  the  smaller 
beads  between  are  of  filigree.  The  neck- 
lace at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  of 
silver,  with  a  pendant  made  of  two  won- 
derful pink  tourmalines  that  show  rose  and 
violet  shadings  and  a  sparkle  as  if  the 
stones  had  been  shattered  inside,  leaving 
the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  clear. 
The  other  necklace  has  a  pendant  made  of 
an  Egyptian  amulet  and  the  small  square 
beads  set  at  intervals  in  the  filigree  chain 
are  of  the  same  glazed  clay  of  dull  green- 
ish blue.  The  pendant  swings  from  a  cen- 
tral ornament  of  silver  filigree  made  in  the 
lotus  design. 

The  two  bracelets  at  the  top  of  this  page 
are  interesting.  The  broad  one  is  meant 
to  be  worn  high  on  the  arm  and  is  made  of 
fine  and  elaborate  filigree  work  set  with 
old  coral  very  deep  and  rich  in  color.  The 
flexible  bracelet  is  set  with  pale  yellow 
topaz,  the  stones  connected  with  a  double 
chain  of  gray  silver  wrought  in  the  lentil 
design.  This  bracelet  is  made  so  that  it 
will  fit  any  part  of  the  wrist  and  the  clasp 
is  merely  a  topaz  that  slips  through  a  silver 
ring.  The  fob  is  made  of  chains  of  silver 
in  the  wheat  design,  linked  together  to 
form  a  band  after  the  fashion  so  often 
seen  in  the  old  Oriental  bracelets  and  the 
stones  used  are  very  dark  blue  lapis  lazuli 


and  old  Italian  coral, — a  delightful  color 
combination. 

The  pendants  are  equally  characteristic. 
Two  of  those  seen  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page  suggest  the  Egyptian  in  design.  The 
square  fringe  is  made  of  silver  filigree  and 
the  stones  are  lapis  lazuli.  The  other  pen- 
dants are  of  amazonite,  turquoise,  lapis 
lazuli,  carnelian  and  amethyst,  all  set  in 
the  same  delicate  filigree ;  and  the  brooches 
show  the  same  combinations. 

Although  these  pieces  in  detail  of  work- 
manship are  an  exact  replica  of  the  old 
work,  they  are  all  made  in  the  little  work- 
shop where  metals  and  stones  are  com- 
bined with  a  knowledge  so  sure  that  it 
seems  almost  instinctive.  Each  stone  has 
precisely  the  right  setting  to  give  it  its  full 
value ;  or,  if  the  chief  beauty  of  the  piece 
lies  in  the  workmanship  and  not  in  the 
jewel,  the  stone  is  skilfully  subordinated 
so  that  it  sinks  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
composition. 

And  another  point  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  old  times  has  remained  unchanged  is 
in  the  price  of  these  quaint  old-world  or- 
naments. Whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Oriental  method  of  measuring 
values  has  become  so  ingrained  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  far  away  from  it,  or 
whether  it  is  that  the  best  kind  of  business 
sense  adjusts  values  on  a  basis  where  they 
will  be  likely  to  stand,  the  cost  of  these 
things  is  remarkably  small,  so  small  as  to 
suggest  that  the  Armenian  method  of  fix- 
ing a  valuation  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  after 
all.  The  master  craftsman  himself  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not,  and  will  show  you 
from  his  strong  box  wonderful  old  chain 
bracelets  and  Oriental  ornaments  which 
were  bought,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  song 
in  some  Eastern  auction  sale,  saying  that 
the  reason  you  can  afford  the  things  he 
makes  is  because  these  are  divided  and 
made  the  basis  of  ornaments  more  suited 
to  Western  taste,  so  that  the  initial  cost 
of  workmanship  is  not  so  great.  Besides, 
like  the  craftsman  of  old,  he  makes  things 
directly  for  the  people  who  are  to  use 
them. 
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DESIGNS  AND  MODELS  FOR  CABINET  WORK, 
METAL  WORK  AND  NEEDLEWORK  FOR  HOME 
FURNISHING  OR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


THE  designs  and  models  for  home 
workers  selected  this  month  include 
cabinet-making,  metal  work  and 
needlework.  The  pieces  of  furni- 
ture are  all  taken  from  the  suggested  fur- 
nishings of  the  Craftsman  farmhouse 
shown  in  this  issue  and  include  a  built-in 
corner  cupboard,  a  sideboard,  a  secretary 
and  a  big  dining  table.  Perspective  draw- 
ings are  given  of  all  these  pieces  except 
the  secretary,  of  which  a  working  plan 
only  is  illustrated  here,  for  the  reason  that 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  completed  piece 
may  be  found  in  the  illustration  of  the 
farmhouse  living  room,  where  the  secre- 
tary stands  just  opposite  the  stair  landing. 
The  first  design  is  that  of  one  of  the 
built-in  corner  cupboards  which  occupy 
the  corners  at  the  front  of  the  dining  room 
in  the  farmhouse, — as  will  be  seen  by  ex- 
amination of  the  floor  plan.  These  cup- 
boards should  be  built  in,  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  do  this  and  they  are  then  a  part 
of  the  house.  The  construction  of  the 
shelves  is  given  in  the  detail  drawing  and 
the  relation  of  the  cupboard  to  the  corner 
in  which  it  stands  is  shown  in  the  floor 
plan.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  very  easy 
to  make,  as  the  back  may  either  be  of  plain 
boards  or  the  wall  of  the  room,  as  desired. 
The  lower  part  of  the  piece  is  the  cupboard 
proper,  containing  two  shelves  and  closed 
in  by  doors;  the  upper  part  is  open  and 
shelved  to  hold  books,  china  and  other 
odds  and  ends.    This  cupboard,  as  planned 
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for  the  farmhouse,  is  built  to  the  height 
of  6  feet  and  8  inches,  so  that  it  reaches 
the  picture  rail,  which  forms  a  finish 
around  the  top. 

The  sideboard  is  so  made  that  china  may 
be  kept  in  it,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  regular  china  cabinet  in  the 
room.  There  is  a  long  wide  drawer  for 
the  larger  pieces  of  table  linen  and  four 
smaller  drawers  below.  On  either  side  is 
a  cupboard,  shelved  for  china,  and  in  the 
upper  part  also  are  two  small  cupboards, 
each  with  a  shelf,  that  will  do  for  smaller 
pieces.  The  open  space  in  the  center  has 
a  shelf,  and  plenty  of  room  is  provided  on 
the  top  and  in  the  recesses  beneath  the  cup- 
boards and  in  the  middle.  As  given  here, 
this  sideboard  is  4  feet  6  inches  long  and 
is  so  planned  as  to  make  a  useful  serving 
table,  for  the  reason  that  a  good  clear 
space  is  left  for  any  articles  which  may  be 
required  for  the  meal.  The  construction  is 
shown  in  the  small  working  drawing,  and 
the  wood  and  finish,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  furnishings  of  the  room  in  which 
the  piece  is  to  be  placed  or  the  individual 
taste  of  the  maker. 

The  dining  table,  while  very  simple  in 
design  and  especially  fitted  for  use  in  a 
farmhouse,  may  also  be  made  and  finishc  1 
so  beautifully  that  it  will  harmonize  with 
much  costlier  surroundings.  It  is  3  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  long,  the  ends  projecting 
15  inches,  or  sufficiently  far  to  allow  the 
persons  sitting  at  the  ends  of  the  table  to 


DESIGNS  FOR    CRAFTSMAN   HOME   FURNISHINGS 


draw  their  chairs  close  without  danger  of 
having  their  knees  interfered  with  by  the 
end  rails.  This  table  will  seat  eight  per- 
sons comfortably  or,  on  special  occasions, 
ten  could  easily  be  accommodated  by  plac- 
ing four  on  either  side  and  one  at  each 
end.  The  construction  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  working  drawing.  The  tenons  of  the 
two  end  rails  run  through  the  legs  and 
those  of  the  middle  rail  pierce  the  end 
rails,  so  that  the  construction  of  the 
piece  is  very  strong  and  the  structural 
features  are  made  decorative.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  table  are  supported 
on  sturdy  brackets  which  yet  are  grace- 
ful in  shape. 

The  secretary,  of  which  only  the  work- 
ing drawing  is  given,  appears,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  illustration  of  the  farmhouse 
living  room.    The  central  part  is  provided 


BUILT-IN     CORNER     CUPBOARD, 
WITH    WORKING   DRAWING. 

with  pigeonholes,  spaces  for  ledgers  and 
the  like,  covered  with  a  lid  which  lets  down 
and  becomes  a  writing  desk.  In  the  lower 
part  are  two  large  cupboards  with  shelves 
and  in  the  upper  part  are  open  shelves  for 
books.  Such  a  piece  of  furniture  is  very 
necessary  for  the  bookkeeping  and  other 
clerical  work  needed  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  according  to  modern 
methods.  But,  aside  from  that,  it  is  a 
most  convenient  piece  of  furniture  in  any 
house  and  one  that  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  the  average  amateur  to  make. 
The  wood  used  for  all  these  pieces  would 
preferably  be  oak,  as  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  sturdy  character  of  the  fur- 
niture, is  the  most  durable  of  all  our 
woods,  and  ages  into  increasing  beauty  as 
the  years  go  on.  However,  almost  any 
wood  hard  enough  for  the  making  of  fur- 
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WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  SECRETARY. 


niture  could  be  used,  and  some  other  wood 
might  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior woodwork  of  the  room  in  which  the 
pieces  are  to  be  placed.  The  finish,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  and  we  recommend 
that  plain  iron  or  copper  handles  be  used 
for  doors  and  drawers,  fis  they  are  more 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  fur- 
niture than  elaborate  or  ornamental  hard- 
ware. 

The  designs  for  metal  work  shown  here 
were  made  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
making  of  Christmas  gifts.  Therefore, 
they  include  a  belt  buckle,  two  small 
ash  trays  and  a  bowl  for  the  smoker's 
table,  all  simple  in  form  and  easily 
made. 

The  oblong  ash  tray  measures  5^  inches 
extreme  length,  3^  inches  wide  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  For  making  this,  fairly 
light  copper  may  be  used,  as  the  beating 
necessary  to  obtain  the  curve  at  the  edges 
(as  shown  in  the  section)  and  the  slight 
repousse  in  the  center  will  give  the 
strength  required,  so  that,  although  light, 
it  will  be  strong  and  unbendable  when  it 
is  done.  The  piece  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  the  plain  portion  of  the  tray  is 
beaten  all  over  with  a  large  round-headed 
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hammer  just  sufficiently  to  show  the  marks 
when  the  copper  is  cleaned.  The  central 
design  suggested  here  is  very  easy  to  make 
and  may,  of  course,  be  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  worker. 

The  circular  ash  tray  is  4^  inches  di- 
ameter in  the  center  with  a  flat  rim  }i  of 
an  inch  in  width  (as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion). The  depth  of  the  central  part  is 
^  of  an  inch.  This  tray  is  even  simpler 
than  the  one  just  shown,  its  sole  ornamen- 
tation being  the  eight  tiny  bosses  which  are 
beaten  in  the  rim.  In  this  case  also,  the 
tray  should  show  the  hammer  mark.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  hammering  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  ornamental,  for  it  stretches 
the  copper  in  the  center  and  also  adds 
strength,  so  that  if  the  piece  be  well  beaten, 
a  smaller  gauge  of  copper  may  be  used. 
This  last  is  a  desirable  feature,  as  it  makes 
the  work  much  easier  for  the  amateur 
metal  worker. 

The  bowl  is  5J^  inches  in  diameter  and 
1^  inches  deep,  and  though  not  quite  so 
simple  to  make  as  either  of  the  trays,  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  and  extra  work  re- 
quired to  form  it.  A  section  is  given 
which  shows  the  general  form  and  also 
the  depth  of  the  small  hearts  which  are 
beaten  in  repousse  on  the  four  sides  of 
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the  bowl.  The  curved  parts 
of  all  three  of  these  pieces 
are,  of   course,   hammered 
upon    the    concave    block 
of    lead    which    we 
described    and 
which  forms  so  es- 
sential   a    part    of 
the  metal  worker's 
equipment. 

The  belt  buckle 
is  also  easily  made, 
as  it  is  simple  in 
design  and  work- 
manship. It  may  be 
made  of  quite  thin 
copper,  as  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  re- 
pousse in  it,  re- 
quiring it  to  be 
beaten  enough  to 
give  the  plates  all 
the  necessary 
strength  when 
completed.  The 
buckle  measures  4 
inches  in  length 
over  all,  that  is, 
each  end  is  2  inches 
long  by  134  inches 
wide.  The  con- 
struction is  shown 
plainly    by    the 

drawings.  The  "hook  and  eye"  should  be 
neatly  soldered  to  the  plates  and  also  the 
slots  placed  on  the  inside  for  affixing  the 
belting.  The  hook  must  be  made  of  a 
stronger  piece  of  metal  than  the  plate  of 
the  buckle  and  the  eye  and  slots  should  be 
of  strong  copper  wire.  The  soldering 
should  be  well  and  carefully  done,  and  if 
the  worker  has  not  had  much  experience 
or  has  not  the  proper  appliances  at  hand, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take  the  buckle  to 
a  working  jeweler,  who  would  solder  the 
pieces  together  for  a  small  charge.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  beat  the  edges  of  the 
buckle  carefully  so  that  nothing  sharp  may 
be  left  to  cut  the  hands.  The  repousse 
portion,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  would 
be  in  quite  low  relief.    This  buckle  would 


be  effective  in  either  dull  or  polished  cop- 
per; but  if  silver  plating  is  desired,  it  could 
be  plated  at  a  small  cost,  as  copper  is  the 
best  possible  metal  to  plate  on  and  a  good 
plating  should  last  for  a  number  of  years. 

If  a  very  dark 
finish  is  desired 
for  any  one  of 
the  pieces  given 
here,  the  copper 
may  be  heated 
long  enough  to 
turn  it  black  and 


SIDEBOARD   AND   CHINA   CABINET. 

then  rubbed  with  powdered  pumice  stone, 
which  will  brighten  the  raised  places  on 
the  metal,  leaving  the  sunken  places  dark. 
They  should  not  be  lacquered,  as  age  gives 
the  best  possible  finish  and  this  is  pre- 
vented by  lacquering.  Any  depth  of  finish 
may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  the  piece  thor- 
oughly with  a  cloth  and  powdered  pumice 
stone  and  then  holding  it  over  a  fire  or 
torch  until  the  desired  color  appears ;  the 
longer  it  is  heated,  the  darker  it  will  be. 
We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  de- 
signs for  needlework  given  this  month. 
Four  pillow  covers  are  shown, — although, 
of  course,  the  designs  could  quite  as  well 
be  used  for  centerpieces,  or  covers  for 
small  square  tables.  The  work  is  done 
with  a  simple  darning  stitch  upon  a  ma- 
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WORKING  DRAWING  OF  SIDEBOARD. 


terial  called  "willow  weave,"  which  has  a 
raised  thread  at  regular  intervals, — some- 
thing like  huck  toweling, — so  that  the 
darning  stitch  may  be  all  on  the  surface, 
as  the  floss  is  merely  caught  under  the 
raised  threads  of  the  material. 

We  have  used  for  all  the  pieces  shown 
here  a  groundwork  of  tea-colored  "willow 
weave,"  very  pale,  and  having  a  tint  that 
is  brownish  and  pinkish  and  cream  alto- 
gether and  yet  is  not  quite  one  or  the  other. 
This  particular  tone  allows  a  wide  latitude 
in  the  choice  of  colors  for  the  design,  as 
almost  any  color  harmonizes  with  it.  In 
the  illustrations  given  here,  only  the  design 
is  shown,  but  when  it  is  used  for  a  pillow 
there  is  a  broad  margin  of  material  outside 
of  it.  The  designs  are  only  17  inches 
square  and  the  size  of  the  pillow  is  24 
inches,  so  that  the  decoration  comes  well 
into  the  center.  If  the  designs  are  used 
for  centerpieces  or  stand  covers,  the  mar- 
gins, of  course,  would  be  optional  and 
might  even  be  as  narrow  as  we  have  shown 
them,  which  gives  the  design  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a  border. 

The  design  we  have  called  No.  i  is  done 
in  wood  brown,  sage  green  and  delft  blue. 
The  outlines,  where  they  show  singly,  are 
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of  the  blue  and 
this  blue  line  also 
runs  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the 
design.  The  band 
of  color  that  is 
shown  between 
the  two  single 
outlines  around 
the  square  is 
formed  of  four 
strands  of  floss, 
the  two  middle 
ones  of  wood 
brown  and  the 
outer  ones  of 
dull  silvery  sage 
green.  This  same 
color  combination 
is  carried  through- 
out the  design, 
the  thread  of  sage 
green  outlining  the  center,  which  is  all 
filled  in  with  the  brown. 

Design  No.  2  shows  a  combination  of 
sage  green,  coral,  dull  strawberry-color 
and  peacock  blue.  The  separate  lines  are 
of  sage  green  and  the  design  is  filled  in 
solidly  with  the  coral,  the  edges  being  out- 
lined with  the  dull  strawberry.  The  tiny 
squares  are  outlined  with  the  sage  green 
and  filled  in  with  peacock  blue, — a  de- 
vice which  gives  some  strong  brilliant 
snaps  of  color  that  have  almost  the  effect 
of  jewels. 

Design  No.  3  is  done  in  sage  green,  pea- 
cock blue,  coral  and  dark  red.  The  broad 
lines  that  frame  and  connect  the  design 
and  form  the  parts  that  interlace  are  of 
peacock  blue  floss  outlined  with  sage 
green.  The  same  sage  green  outline  is 
used  to  define  the  larger  blocks,  which  are 
filled  in  with  coral  and  dark  red,  the  little 
squares  being  coral  and  the  triangular 
blocks  dark  red. 

The  unfinished  piece  which  illustrates 
design  No.  4  is  shown  in  this  condition  in 
order  that  the  method  of  working  may  be 
made  clear.  This  has  the  outlines  of  sage 
green,  filled  in  with  peacock  blue  and  bril- 
liant orange. 
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PRACTICAL  AND  COZY  DINING  TABLE. 


We  have  patterns  of  all  these  designs 
printed  in  the  actual  size,  showing  the 
exact  method  of  working  and  the  way  the 
stitches  are  taken,  so  that  the  pattern  can 
be  transferred  to  any  piece  merely  by 
measuring  the  design  and  counting  the 
stitches.  If,  however,  stamped  material  is 
preferred,  we  are  willing  to  send  it  to  any- 
one who  may  want  it. 
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We  also  illustrate  here  some  Craftsman 
curtains,  showing  in  the  one  case  a  com- 
bination of  applique  and  embroidery,  and 
in  the  other,  a  combination  of  stencil  and 
embroidery,  both  of  which  we  have  found 
most  satisfying  in  effect  and  very  easy 
to  do.  The  stenciled  design  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns  is  done  in  a  pale  leaf  green 
against  a  background  of  soft  wood-brown 
linen  rather  light  in  tone.  The  acorn  cups 
are  emphasized  by  embroidering  them  with 
dull  purple  floss  in  a  simple  lattice  stitch. 
Seen  from  a  little 
distance,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  this 
combination  adds 
strength  and  color 
to  the  design.  The 
other  stencil  is 
done  on  dull  rose 
linen,  the  crown  in 
rather  dark  green- 
ish blue,  the  scepter 
and  ball  in  light 
apple  green.  The 
only  embroidery 
used  in  this  design 
appears  in  the  lit- 
tle dots  around  the 
ball.  These  are 
done  in  satin  stitch 
in  clear  brilliant 
yellow  and  have 
the  sparkle  of  jew- 
els against  the  dull 
tones  of  the  linen 
and  the  stenciled 
design. 
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CIRCULAR  ASH  BOWL. 


REPOUSSE   COPPER  BELT  BUCKLE. 


The  large  curtain  that  is   ornamented 

with  applique  and  embroidery  is  made  of  the  design  are  made  of  heavy  strands  of 

the  sheer  scrim  linen  in  the  natural  color,  rose  floss  couched  upon  the  linen.     The 

The  applique  is  of  rose  and  green  bloom  tips  that  end  these  lines  at  the  top  are  also 

linen,  embroidered  in  rose  floss  with  the 


superimposed  design.  The  outlines  around 
the  applique  and  below  are  of  sage  green 
floss,  and  surrounding  the  upper  part  of 
each  piece  of  applique  is  a  line  of  pale 


OBLONG  ASH  TRAY. 


yellow  embroidery.  This  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible in  the  illustration,  but  will  be  seen 
by  close  examination  of  the  picture.  The 
double  lines  that  frame  and  draw  together 
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BACK  OF  BELT  BUCKLE. 


CIRCULAR  ASH   TRAY. 


of  rose.  The  illustration  in  black-and- 
white  gives  the  design,  but  its  charm  de- 
pends on  the  colors  used. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  ELECTION 


NEVER  before  during  the  past  half 
century  has  popular  opinion  been 
expressed  with  so  much  precision 
as  in  the  recent  election.  Never 
before  in  the  present  generation  have  the 
people  pronounced  their  decision  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  with  so  little  influ- 
ence from  ulterior  sources.  There  was  a 
marked  absence  from  the  campaign,  as 
compared  with  similar  events  of  recent 
years,  of  recrimination  and  personalities. 
Capital  stood  aloof  from  the  contest  and 
the  funds  of  both  parties  were  unprece- 
dentedly  small.  The  people  voted  with  a 
free  hand  and  with  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  extensive  ticket 
splitting.  The  result  was  the  outcome  of 
sober  judgment  and  showed  a  general  dis- 
regard on  the  part  of  the  voters  for  the 
influences  that  were  expected  to  move 
them.  The  negro  failed  to  respond  to  the 
sophistical  appeal  to  his  wounded  pride. 
Labor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  casuistic 
arguments  of  its  leaders.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  proved  to  be  an  in- 
effective instrument,  for  the  Republicans 
lost  ground  throughout  the  region  in 
which  his  influence  has  been  greatest  and 
carried  the  chief  Democratic  stronghold. 
In  short,  every  feature  of  the  election 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  people  voted  as 
they  thought  fit  and,  in  many  cases,  with 
a  significant  disregard  for  party. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt's  services  to 
his  country  are  surveyed  in  calm  review, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  chief  debt  to  him 
is  due  for  having  stirred  the  public  con- 
science and  aroused  the  personal  interest 
of  the  citizen  in  the  affairs  of  government. 


It  has  been  his  insistent  habit  to  say,  in 
effect :  "These  are  your  offices,  these  your 
servants,  and  this  your  business.  It  is 
your  duty  to  ensure  honesty,  capability  and 
effectiveness  in  the  government  of  the 
country."  And  the  response  has  been  un- 
mistakable. The  individual  has  learned  to 
estimate  and  appreciate  the  power  of  the 
independent  unit.  He  is  beginning  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  that  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  is  paramount  to  the  success  of  the 
party. 

Coincident  with  this  awakening  of  the 
people  to  their  political  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  decadence  of  the  power  of  the 
boss  and  the  machine  has  been  marked. 
Indeed,  one  condition  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  other.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  past  century  it  could  seldom 
have  been  said  that  the  most  popular  can- 
didate for  the  presidential  nomination  re- 
ceived it.  The  matter  always  rested  upon 
the  decision  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
the  respective  parties  and  was  usually  ar- 
rived at  without  regard  to  the  indicated 
desires  of  the  majority.  Thus,  McKinley 
was  distinctly  a  politicians'  President, 
hardly  known  in  public  life  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination.  His  successor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  just  as  distinctly  a  people's 
President.  The  machine  politicians  were 
averse  to  his  reelection,  and  acquiesced  in 
it  only  because  they  dared  not  stand  on 
record  as  opposed  to  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  face  of  the  popular  approval  of  his 
policies.  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Taft  may 
both  be  described  as  popular  candidates. 
Their  support  was  originally  derived  from 
the  people  rather  than  from  the  politicians. 
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Nothing  tended  so  greatly  to  break  the 
power  of  the  boss  and  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of  professional  poHticians  as  the 
introduction  of  the  closed  booth  and  the 
secret  ballot.  Purchase  and  intimidation 
became  uncertain  instruments  of  corrup- 
tion when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  object  of 
them  ''delivered  the  goods."  The  casting 
of  split  tickets,  which  was  the  first  de- 
parture from  complete  party  control,  be- 
came a  matter  of  common  occurrence.  It 
was  a  short  step  from  this  to  voting  against 
the  party,  on  occasion.  Whereas,  the  gen- 
eral practice  had  been  to  cast  the  straight 
ticket  without  regard  to  personal  convic- 
tions or  inclination,  the  candidate  began  to 
count  for  more  and  the  party  for  less,  pro- 
portionally, than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  elections  of  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  were  accentuated  by  the  support  of 
large  numbers  of  Democrats,  while  some 
Republicans  voted  against  the  candidate  of 
their  party. 

What  the  secret  ballot  has  achieved  for 
the  independence  of  the  people  can  be  well 
demonstrated  by  an  illustration  drawn 
from  the  election  just  past.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  laboring  men  of  the  country  cast 
their  votes  free  from  restraint  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  judgment. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  old-time  prac- 
tice had  been  in  effect  at  the  polls.  In 
such  an  event,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  labor  leaders  would  have  contrived  a 
close  supervision  of  every  vote  cast  by  a 
member  of  a  labor  union,  and  that  each 
one  of  them  would  have  been  coerced  into 
voting  for  Mr.  Gompers'  choice  for  the 
Presidency,  with  the  result  of  electing  to 
that  office  a  candidate  who  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  under  conditions 
which  ensured  a  precise  expression  of 
popular  opinion. 

The  independence  of  the  voter  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
past  the  two  principal  political  parties  have 
been  drawing  toward  each  other  until  now 
their  views  are  virtually  in  consonance  as 
to  the  principles  of  government  and  sub- 
jects of  reform  and  their  disagreements 
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relate,  in  the  main,  merely  to  methods.  In 
the  last  two  elections  no  issue  of  greater 
consequence  than  imperialism  was  ad- 
vanced, and  at  present  Democrats  in  gen- 
eral are  prepared  to  accept  the  established 
policy  toward  the  Philippines.  In  the 
matter  of  tariff  the  Republican  sentiment 
has  veered  from  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
protection  and  has  approached  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  most  able  men  of 
the  opposition.  The  latter  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  ancestral  theory  of  States' 
rights  is  not  consistent  with  latter-day 
progress  nor  tenable  in  conjunction  with 
the  policy  of  national  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources.  In 
short,  there  is  today  no  essential  difference 
in  the  political  tenets  of  conservative  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  The  platforms 
of  the  State  conventions  of  Ohio  and 
Nebraska,  which  were  inspired  by  the  re- 
spective candidates  from  those  States,  were 
strikingly  similar  in  the  subjects  forming 
their  planks  and  in  the  views  expressed 
regarding  them.  Either  candidate  might 
have  stood  upon  the  platform  of  his  op- 
ponent without  sacrifice  of  principle  or 
compromise  with  conscience. 

Previous  to  the  recent  presidential  nomi- 
nation and  while  the  prospective  action  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  was 
the  subject  of  much  anxiety  and  doubt  to 
the  Administration,  a  writer  expressed  in 
one  of  our  magazines  his  conviction  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion falling  upon  a  reactionary,  President 
Roosevelt  was  prepared  to  accept  a  nomi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  This 
utterance,  far  from  being  condemned  as 
extravagant,  was  echoed  by  several  of 
the  chief  metropolitan  daily  papers  and 
heartily  applauded  by  more  than  one  of 
the  Democratic  leaders.  Mr.  Bryan,  him- 
self, could  not  have  consistently  con- 
demned the  proposition,  for  he  has  fre- 
quently declared  that  the  Roosevelt  poli- 
cies are  his  own. 

Here  was  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  party  shackles  have 
been  shaken  off  in  recent  times.  The  sug- 
gestion that  a  man  who  has  been  elected  to 
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the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation 
by  the  votes  of  one  party  should  run  for 
the  same  office  as  the  candidate  of  the 
other  was  received  with  equanimity  and 
even  approval.  Furthermore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that,  had  the  current  of 
events  forced  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  take 
the  suggested  action  in  defence  of  his 
established  policies,  he  would  have  at- 
tracted so  large  an  independent  vote  as  to 
have  been  elected  by  a  pronounced  ma- 
jority. 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  other 
important  changes  in  the  field  of  our 
national  policy.  The  Democratic  party 
has  been  shaken  by  schism  and  disrupted 
by  dissension.  The  most  intellectual  and 
capable  of  its  members  have  stood  aloof 
from  its  course  under  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  if  they  have  not  actually  deserted 
its  banner.  But  for  the  persistent  attitude 
of  the  South,  the  party  would  have  been 
dead  and  disintegrated  ere  this. 

During  the  same  period  the  extreme 
radicals  have  grown  in  strength  and  if 
they  were  combined  under  a  forceful 
leader  would  even  now  make  a  formidable 
showing.  They  are  constantly  gaining  ac- 
cession to  their  number  from  the  ranks  of 
the  workingmen,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  these  will  ever  ally  them- 
selves as  a  body  with  any  party.  It  is  the 
habit  of  their  leaders  to  speak  of  the  "labor 
vote''  as  a  distinct  unit,  and  they  appear  to 
cherish  the  delusion  that  they  can  induce 
united  action  by  it.  But  the  American 
laboring  class  is  singularly  independent, 
and  experience  shows  that  they  cast  their 
votes  with  little  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
their  representatives.  The  trend  of  these 
several  changes  is  toward  a  distinct  stage 
in  political  evolution.  Before  many  years 
shall  have  elapsed  we  may  look  to  see  the 
complete  readjustment  of  party  lines.  The 
conservatives  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  will  combine  in  defence 
against  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
Socialists  and  kindred  radicals  who  will 
form  a  solid  body  and  secure  many  re- 
cruit? from  the  older  organizations.  The 
labor  vote  will  be  split,  as  it  always  has 


been,  the  portion  of  it  representing  the 
greater  intelligence  allying  itself  with  what 
will,  perhaps,  be  styled  the  "National 
Party."  The  "solid  South"  will  be  broken 
up  and  a  great  majority  of  its  white  popu- 
lation will  join  the  conservatives.  The 
average  Southerner  is  not  a  Democrat  as 
a  matter  of  political  principle,  but  as  a 
matter  of  defence  against  the  negro.  In 
such  a  division  of  the  voters  as  we  have 
under  consideration  the  former  could  only 
find  congenial  conditions  in  the  conserva- 
tive party,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
gravitate  toward  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  negroes  will  affiliate  them- 
selves with  the  radicals,  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  special  effort  to  attract 
them. 

All  these  changes,  past,  present  and 
prospective,  point  to  the  significant  fact 
that  the  people  are  beginning  to  think  and 
to  act  for  themselves.  The  thought  and 
the  action  may  not  be  along  entirely  right 
lines,  but,  at  the  worst,  they  are  better  than 
insensibility  and  stagnation.  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  retrogressing  or  falling  into 
a  rut.  The  conservative  party  in  the  new 
adjustment  will  be  such  only  by  compari- 
son with  the  opposition.  As  to  the  radi- 
cals, it  were  well  that  they  should  gain 
sufficient  strength  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  for  their  theories.  The 
innate  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  can  be  depended  on  to  arrive  at 
a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  these 
theories. 

NOTES 

IT  would  not  seem  that  inevitably  the 
hand  of  woman  is  against  woman,  if 
one  may  judge  at  all  from  the  sort  of 
reception  given  Mme.  Cecile  Chami- 
nade  at  Carnegie  Hall  the  afternoon  of 
October  twenty- fourth ;  for  the  enormous 
audience  was  largely  women,  and  of  en- 
cores and  bravas  and  joyous  response 
there  was  no  end.  In  this  welcome  from 
the  women  of  New  York  to  the  famous 
P>ench  musician  there  was  a  whole- 
heartedness   and   finality   that   could   not 
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have  been  excelled  in  any  exhibition  of 
man's  appreciation  for  man,  or  the  more 
usual,  man's  appreciation  for  woman. 
From  all  the  roar  of  applause,  the 
flowers,  the  smiles,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  women  present  genu- 
inely hked  the  long  programme  which 
Mme.  Chaminade  had  herself  composed 
and  which  she  played  with  a  pretty 
fluency. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  ovation  one's 
mind  most  naturally  reverted  to  the  fare- 
well performance  of  Saint-Saens  last 
winter — a  man  who  is  a  greater  musi- 
cian and  an  incomparably  greater  pianist, 
yet  playing  to  a  half-filled  house  and  an 
indescribably  gentle  audience.  Such  a 
difference  could  not  be  wholly  due  to 
even  the  most  astounding  whims  of  the 
public  or  to  that  vital  force  in  America, 
the  press  agent.  The  reason  is  more 
significant  and  more  fundamental,  and 
lies  in  that  extraordinary  attitude  of 
mind  which  the  world  has  achieved 
through  civilization,  of  completely  differ- 
ent standards  of  value  for  the  work  of 
men  and  women.  In  some  respects  Mme. 
Chaminade  is  the  greatest  woman  com- 
poser, and  her  work  judged  purely  in 
relation  to  other  women's  work  stands 
apart,  definitely  supreme;  but  Saint- 
Saens,  while  infinitely  stronger  and 
greater  than  Chaminade,  is  manifestly 
less  significant  than  some  other  musicians 
past  and  present,  such  men,  say,  as  Wag- 
ner, Strauss,  Debussy,  and  necessarily  his 
work,  estimated  in  relation  to  the  greatest 
of  men  composers,  slips  into  place,  not  as 
second-class,  but  as  in  a  second  class. 
And  so  in  presenting  these  two  musi- 
cians to  the  public,  one  comes  with  the 
advertising  adjective,  "the  greatest,"  while 
the  other  came  merely  as  one  of  the 
eminent  constructive  musicians  of  his 
age,  with  no  resplendent  adjective  for 
the  press  agent  to  dwell  upon.  Then 
again,  Mme.  Chaminade's  music  most 
particularly  appeals  to  women,  and  fur- 
ther than  this  it  appeals  to  that  great 
class  of  people  in  America  who  like 
music    without    knowing    why,    without 
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musical  training  or  profound  musical 
understanding.  She  has  the  lyric  quality 
which  always  brings  the  element  of  popu- 
larity to  music,  poetry  or  painting.  Her 
work  as  the  most  significant  of  modern 
women  composers  also  is  extraordinarily 
well  known  in  this  country;  it  is  widely 
taught  by  women  music  teachers,  it  is 
widely  played  at  women's  clubs.  And  so 
it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  to- 
gether in  the  largest  house  in  New  York, 
a  perfectly  satisfied  audience  for  Mme. 
Chaminade,  both  undoubtedly  feeling  that 
genius,  unique,  supreme,  was  being  recog- 
nized. 

That  this  was  not  so  does  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  real  charm  of  Chami- 
nade's music,  which  without  being  great, 
is  nevertheless  a  very  delightful  thing, 
and  taken  at  its  true  valuation,  a  most 
agreeable  contribution  to  modern  music. 
Her  music  is  essentially  and  impressively 
feminine,  using  the  word  feminine  typi- 
cally. It  is  delicate,  full  of  sentiment, 
whimsical,  wdthout  obvious  passion  or  the 
complicated  texture  that  is  born  of  cre- 
ative impulse  out  of  a  temperament  made 
up  of  brilliant  contrasts.  It  is  chic  rather 
than  vivid,  and  sentimental  rather  than 
tender,  and  apart  from  these  typical  char- 
acteristics, its  most  individual  quality  is  a 
quaint  humor,  a  rare  thing  in  any  music 
and  noticeably  absent  from  the  work  of 
most  women  composers.  This  trait,  when 
it  appears  in  her  compositions,  carries 
Mme.  Chaminade's  art  out  of  the  salon 
and  nursery  to  the  concert  hall,  and  gives 
a  sense  of  scope  to  some  of  her  composi- 
tions without  which  they  could  scarcely 
be  termed  other  than  unobtrusive. 

But  in  spite  of  the  lyric  charm  of  her 
art  as  a  whole,  and  the  definite  interest 
awakened  by  her  occasional  humorous  ex- 
pression, the  impression  gained  from  an 
afternoon  of  her  music  is  that  she  com- 
poses from  a  sprightly,  well  controlled 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  not  from  the  pres- 
sure of  dominant  inspiration  that  will  find 
its  channel,  a  vehement  sweeping  torrent 
that  must  find  freedom,  a  force  of  Nature 
that  is  bound  to  escape  rej^ardless  of  any 
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upheaval.  One  does  not  picture  Mme. 
Chaminade  exhausted,  unstrung,  after 
composing  a  dehcate  pale  rose  melody  ; 
but  rather,  well  satisfied,  cheerful  and 
I^erfectly  coimuc  il  faiit. 

Much  added  pleasure  was  given  the 
audience  by  the  medium  through  which 
this  artist's  work  was  presented.  The 
piano  used  was  one  of  such  rare  melody 
and  exquisite  harmony  that  it  gave  her 
the  most  perfect  command  of  every  deli- 
cate nuance  of  expression,  a  great  satis- 
faction indeed  to  an  artist  whose  music  is 
full  of  delicate  light  and  shade. 

Among  the  titles  on  the  programme 
were  the  following,  which  in  a  way  tell 
their  own  story  of  diaphanous  inspira- 
tion :  "The  Morning  Flower,"  "The 
Azure  Land,"  ":\Iy  Heart  Sings,"  "A 
Summer  Night,"  "Invisible  Love,"  "Un- 
dine," "Consolation,"  Thus  one  can  see 
that  there  are  no  hilltops  or  heartbreaks 
or  crashing  of  elements;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  the  music,  which  was  genuine  and 
appealing,  was  presented  with  great  sweet- 
ness and  accepted  with  reverence. 

THE  fall  exhibitions  of  painting  in 
New  York  are  so  far  distinguished 
rather  than  individual  or  unusual.  Art, 
like  business  and  society,  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing upon  politics  this  year,  and  all  vitality 
seems  to  have  hinged  upon  election.  It  is  a 
bit  puzzling  to  see  just  how  a  Republican 
Administration  will  change  the  valuation 
of  an  exhibition,  say,  by  Metcalf  or  Childe 
Hassam,  or  why  Bryan's  arrival  at  the 
White  House  with  his  friends  and  family 
would  have  increased  the  popularity  of 
"The  Eight"  or  lessen  the  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  "The  Ten."  The  picture  dealers 
do  not  tell  you  why;  they  just  look  very 
mysterious  and  understanding,  and  you 
feel  quite  excited  about  it  and  then  go  in 
to  look  at  the  familiar  distinguished  paint- 
ings which  are  considered  safe  to  show, 
even  at  this  time  of  upheaval. 

On  the  whole,  these  tentative  exhibits 
are  very  worth  while  indeed,  and  mostly 
have  the  added  charm  of  being  dear  fa- 
miliar   friends.     How    often    you    have 


passed  up  the  pathway  of  Twachtman's 
unfinished  garden, — a  ghostly  garden  of 
imperfect  flowers,  giving  a  sense  of  bloom 
without  perfume.  And  you  feel  that  the 
garden  might  blossom  out  inj;o  any  season, 
from  June  to  October,  though  June  some- 
how seems  more  probable,  with  roses  in 
perfection. 

And  here  at  the  Montross  Gallery  you 
pass  from  Twachtman's  "Garden"  up  the 
avenue  of  Childe  Hassam's  "Wet  Day." 
The  houses  are  dripping  and  you  hold 
your  umbrella  high  to  get  the  glow  of 
color  that  shines  through  the  glittering 
rain.  A  summer  rain  that  is  fragrant  and 
gentle  shows  through  all  this  painting. 

Horatio  Walker's  "Milking  Time"  is  a 
picture  which  is  of  itself  worth  the  visit, 
many  visits,  to  this  gallery.  And  there  is 
a  second  Walker — a  sloping  fallow  mead- 
ow with  cows  and  chickens  supping  to- 
gether in  the  most  animated  and  friendly 
fashion.  The  color  of  this  picture  is  su- 
premely beautiful,  all  cream  and  maize 
and  luscious  green,  with  flecks  of  red  from 
chicken  combs  and  field  flowers, — a  picture 
full  of  life  and  warmth.  Near  by,  under 
the  shadow  of  Twachtman's  "Garden,"  is 
an  outdoor  scene  by  William  M.  Chase — 
"The  Arno — Florence,"  a  tiny  canvas  of 
most  unusual  and  beautiful  color  and  de- 
lightful composition,  a  wonderful  cameo 
Chase  in  cameo  tints. 

At  Knoedler's  the  "property  exhibit"  is 
mainly  foreign  and  full  of  interest  in  a 
wholly  dififerent  fashion  from  that  at  Mon- 
tross'.  Here  the  center  of  the  stage  is 
held  by  a  rarely  beautiful  Henner.  "A 
Lady  in  Red"  is  what  the  artist  says  about 
it.  What  the  dealer  says  about  it  we 
would  never  have  room  to  print.  What 
mystery  of  composition  Henner  painted 
into  these  strange  spiritual  women,  with 
translucent  skin,  a  medium  for  fluid  beauty 
and  veiled  always  in  a  glorious  downpour 
of  glowing  hair, — women  with  the  most 
overwhelming  physical  charm  and  yet  with 
a  spiritual  quality  out  of  which  is  born  a 
coquetry  so  profound,  so  seductive,  that 
there  are  but  two  episodes  in  life  more 
final  to  man, — birth  and  death. 
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When  it  is  possible  to  turn  away  from 
this  deep-eyed  lady,  the  second  most  inter- 
esting impression  at  this  gallery  is  the  little 
group  of  great  modern  Dutch  painters, 
Kever,  Neuhuys,  Pieters,  and  that  most  re- 
markable Hollander,  W.  De  Zwart.  They 
are  all  men  of  quality  who  are  ably  up- 
holding the  reputation  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public as  a  center  of  manly  vital  art  from 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  yet  even 
in  such  good  art  it  is  possible  to  make  dis- 
tinctions. The  single  painting  by  De 
Zwart  is  much  more  than  a  mere  portion 
of  a  successful  group.  It  is  high  achieve- 
ment in  art  even  compared  with  the  land- 
scape painting  of  any  land  or  any  time. 
The  scene  is  a  simple  one,  milking  time 
just  before  sunset,  a  stretch  of  barren 
meadow  and  wild  white  clouds  that  blow 
up  from  the  sea.  There  is  a  salt  freshness 
in  the  air,  which  a  group  of  cows  sniff 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  milking  stool. 
The  man  is  somber  and  the  cow  being 
milked  is  a  strange  weary  beast,  bowed 
with  the  burden  of  her  sex.  But  the  sen- 
timent is  not  the  great  thing  in  this  paint- 
ing; it  is  the  quality  of  the  art  itself,  the 
brilliant  brush  work,  the  sureness  of  every 
stroke,  the  simplicity  yet  boldness  with 
which  every  effect  is  accomplished.  It  sug- 
gests some  of  Constable's  early  work  be- 
fore he  became  famous  and  niggling.  And 
it  is  said  that  this  heroic  figure  in  the 
modern  Dutch  school  is  hopelessly  insane 
and  his  work  forever  ended.  In  this  same 
gallery  are  also  an  inevitable  Thaulow, 
showing  a  cool  gray  night  with  red-roofed 
houses  doubling  themselves  in  still  water, 
and  an  exceptionally  interesting  Lher- 
mitte,  a  peasant  girl  carrying  water 
buckets,  weary  and  radiant  in  the  sun- 
light which  pours  down  a  hillside. 

At  the  Macbeth  Gallery  there  are  many 
old  friends,  Luis  Mora,  George  B.  Luks, 
Charlotte  Coman,  a  street  scene  with  vivid 
color  by  Jerome  Myers  and  an  abundantly 
beautiful  bronze  by  Abastenia  Eberle, 
whose  work  seems  now,  most  happily  for 
the  public,  to  figure  in  all  the  permanent 
exhibits  of  this  gallery.  As  usual  there 
are  a  couple  of  panels  by  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
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A  question  which  the  layman  in  art  is  sure 
to  ask  again  and  again  on  seeing  these 
and  other  paintings  of  Mr.  Davies',  is  why 
does  this  artist  feel  that  drawing,  compo- 
sition and  color  harmony  are  unnecessary 
in  painting.  To  be  sure,  there  are  critics, 
famous  ones,  who  call  Mr.  Davies'  paint- 
ings "music"  and  "poetry."  The  writer 
has  often  talked  with  these  lovers  of 
Davies,  or  rather  listened  to  them  talk 
(Mr.  Macbeth  himself  a  most  eminent 
critic  of  art  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Davies),  and  as  often  returned  to  a 
serious,  anxious  contemplation  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  always  the  result  is  the  same, — 
perplexity  and  confusion,  a  sense  of  sep- 
arate planes  of  landscape,  of  unrelated 
patches  of  color,  decorated  with  figures  of 
inhuman  outlines  and  antics,  and  even 
these  strange  little  figures  not  really  alive, 
but  outlined  from  pasteboard  and  scat- 
tered idly  about  the  canvas.  But  the  ad- 
mirers of  Davies,  and  mostly  they  are 
such  intelligent  people,  do  not  resent  this 
point  of  view;  rather  they  are  indulgent 
and  sure  that  when  you  grow  up  critically 
you  will  see  it  all  truthfully  and  beauti- 
fully as  it  is.  And  you  in  turn  alternate 
between  humiliation  at  your  present  state 
of  mind  and  terror  of  the  future  if  their 
prediction  should  come  true. 

THE  middle  of  October  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  active  winter  season  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  with  the 
opening  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  exhibi- 
tions, readings,  concerts  and  dramatic  en- 
tertainments. The  more  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  schedule  offered  are  the  lec- 
tures to  be  given  on  Friday  afternoons  in 
October,  November  and  December  by  Lo- 
rado  Taft  on  "Sculpture,  Renaissance  and 
Modern";  two  lectures  in  December  by 
C.  R.  Ashbee,  the  famous  English  crafts- 
man, on  "William  Morris"  and  "Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  Their  Influence  on  Mod- 
ern Life" ;  the  Scammon  lectures  in  April 
and  May  by  Will  H.  Low,  whose  subject 
will  be  "The  Lessons  of  an  Artist's  Ex- 
perience at  Home  and  Abroad";  the  spe- 
cial lectures  to  be  given  Thursdays  in  No- 
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vember  on  'The  Progress  of  the  Centuries 
in  Art"  by  Fraulein  Antoine  Stolle,  of 
Boston.  There  will  be  also  the  annual  and 
special  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, extending  through  all  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  months ;  French  read- 
ings given  by  the  Alliance  Franqaise  on 
Saturdays,  beginning  October  tenth;  con- 
certs during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
by  the  Qiicago  Orchestra  and  the  Chicago 
Amateur  Musical  Club  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  four  ancient  and  modern  plays  by 
the  Donald  Robertson  Company. 

The  work  that  this  Institute  is  doing 
shows  a  wide  variation  and  compares  with 
that  of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York 
City,  in  that  it  is  also  striving  to  further 
the  right  development  of  individuals  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music, 
drama  and  literature,  and  to  prove  their 
relation  and  dependence  upon  one  another. 

IT  is  with  great  regret  that  we  find  our- 
selves forced  to  postpone  until  our  Jan- 
uary issue  Professor  Charles  E.  Pellew's 
article  on  "Silk  Dyeing,"  which  is  the  sev- 
enth of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  meth- 
ods of  modern  dyeing  which  this  eminent 
chemist  has  prepared  for  The  Crafts- 
man. And  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  series,  presenting  as 
it  does  not  only  the  history  of  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  from  the  beginning,  but  the 
modern  methods  of  preparing  and  dyeing 
it.  Following  this,  in  February  we  shall 
publish  an  article  by  Professor  Pellew  on 
the  dyeing  of  artificial  silks,  and  later  a 
most  comprehensive  and  important  article 
on  ancient  and  modern  Batik  work. 

REVIEWS 

FREDERIC  Harrison,  the  famous 
Positivist,  long  known  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  a  keen  student 
of  social  and  political  conditions, 
has  now  proven  that  he  might  very  reason- 
ably lay  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In 
his  latest  book,  "National  and  Social 
Problems,"  he  has  reviewed  the  happen- 
ings of  over  forty  years  and  has  literally 


brought  the  past  before  the  reader  as  if  it 
were  the  present,  by  reprinting  in  this  vol- 
ume certain  essays,  lectures  and  addresses 
of  his  own  which  were  published  or  deliv- 
ered when  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  with  which  they  deal  were  the 
burning  issues  of  the  day,  and  in  which 
the  probable  results  of  events  then  hap- 
pening were  outlined  with  a  firm  touch. 
These  essays  are  now  published  in  book 
form  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  brief 
introductions  and  footnotes  which  accom- 
pany each  chapter,  the  author  has  shown 
how  unerring  was  his  foresight  by  tracing 
the  course  of  events,  which  were  fresh  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  to  their  logical  out- 
come as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Harrison  calls  his  book  "an  appeal 
to  international  morality  and  a  plea  for 
social  regeneration"  and  in  his  introduc- 
tion asserts  that  it  develops  the  principles 
laid  down  in  two  of  his  earlier  books, — 
"The  Creed  of  a  Layman,"  in  which  he 
traces  the  growth  of  his  own  convictions 
from  a  theological  to  a  scientific  faith, 
and  "The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense," 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  intellectual 
grounds  on  which  a  human  religion  must 
be  based.  The  present  volume  shows  the 
practical  effect  that  this  scientific  concep- 
tion of  religion  has  had  in  molding  opin- 
ion on  the  great  questions  of  nations  and 
of  society,  of  common  patriotism,  inter- 
national justice  and  government,  and  on 
the  problems  of  wealth,  of  labor  and  of 
socialism.  The  book  begins  with  a  vigor- 
ous essay  on  Bismarckism,  which  deals 
with  the  tragedy  of  the  French  war  and 
predicts  with  unerring  acumen  the  results 
of  the  ruthless  policy  of  imperialism  in- 
augurated at  that  time  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, to  whose  thirst  for  empire  Mr. 
Harrison  attributes  not  only  the  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  is  now 
found  in  German  ambition,  but  also  the 
difficulties  of  England  in  Italy,  with  South 
Africa,  India  and  Egypt. 

The  political  essays  cover  the  main  hap- 
penings in  Europe  which  prove  the  growth 
of  this  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  spirit 
of  imperialism.     It  is  true  that  they  are 
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all  history  now,  but  it  is  live,  red-blooded 
history,  written  with  all  the  fire  of  strong 
conviction  at  the  time  the  event  took  place, 
as  well  as  with  the  clear  judgment  which 
enabled  the  writer,  even  while  he  was 
strongly  moved  by  the  significant  events 
which  were  then  going  on,  to  see  their 
logical  conclusion  and  to  predict  with  un- 
erring accuracy  the  effect  they  would  have 
upon  the  future. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  concerns 
itself  with  the  upheaval  of  the  long  estab- 
lished industrial  order  which  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  serious  of  all 
our  social  problems.  Mr.  Harrison  makes 
his  own  declaration  of  political  faith  in 
the  assertion  that  he  is  enough  of  a  social- 
ist to  look  forward  to  a  reorganization  of 
society  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  but 
that  if  socialism  means  the  abolition,  by 
force  of  law,  of  the  personal  appropria- 
tion of  capital,  then  he  looks  on  such  a 
dream  as  leading  to  an  era  of  social  chaos 
and  moral  and  material  ruin.  In  the  essay 
on  The  Limits  of  Political  Economy,  he 
exposes  the  essential  narrowness  of  the 
orthodox  Plutonomy  that  was  in  fashion 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties  by  showing  that 
the  pretended  science  was  based  on  hypo- 
thetical reasoning  from  narrow  data.  The 
criticism  is  reprinted  because  the  author 
considers  that  most  of  the  argument  ap- 
plies to  the  current  fallacies  of  socialism 
and  that  both  are  based  on  a  false  estima- 
tion of  human  nature. 

There  are  other  essays  on  Trades- 
Unionism,  Industrial  Cooperation  and 
Social  Remedies  that  go  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  seem  to  place  us 
on  an  eminence  from  which  we  can  look 
with  a  clear  view  at  the  happenings  of  the 
past  forty  years  and  the  way  in  which  the 
inevitable  laws  of  civilization  have  worked 
themselves  out.  We  are  today  in  the  thick 
of  the  struggle  that  Mr.  Harrison  so  clear- 
ly predicted,  and  it  would  be  well  for  any 
one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  course 
of  events  to  give  some  hours  of  careful 
study  to  this  book  and  then  to  use  his  own 
thinking  powers  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Harrison's  conclusions  are  funda- 
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mentally  correct  and  if  they  are,  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  next  forty  years. 
("National  and  Social  Problems."  By 
Frederic  Harrison.  450  pages.  Price 
$1.75  net.  Published  Ijy  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

TN  "The  Heart  of  a  Child"  Frank  Dan- 
A  by  has  told  a  very  remarkable  story 
of  a  London  slum  child,  and  told  it  with 
such  vigor,  sympathy  and  frankness  that 
the  almost  impossible  is  made  real,  and 
while  you  wonder,  you  believe  that  such 
a  child  as  Sally  Snape  could  really  live 
in  mire  and  grow  through  every  evil  en- 
vironment that  London  has  to  offer  un- 
protected youth  and  beauty,  and  yet  by 
an  intrinsic  quality  of  spirituality  attain 
to  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  womanhood; 
a  womanhood  which  would  win  great  de- 
votion, love  and  tenderness  even  from  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  lovable  but  some- 
what futile  member  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy. And  as  you  balance  the  two 
characters  of  Sally  Snape  and  Lord  Kid- 
derminster, you  feel  that  with  all  the 
final  perfection  of  training  and  surround- 
ing which  England  can  furnish  the  flow- 
er of  her  nobility,  "Kiddie"  was  mani- 
festly inferior  to  the  simple  slum  girl 
with  whom  he  so  honestly  fell  in  love, 
weaker  in  character,  looser  in  moral  fiber, 
without  the  force  that  achieves  signifi- 
cance in  the  world,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  gaining  the  dignity  of 
becoming  a  portion  of  the  asset  of  a 
nation's  growth. 

The  story  opens  with  the  child's  mother 
dying,  stricken  down  with  a  blow  from 
a  drunken  husband,  while  red-haired, 
vital,  beautiful  Sally  dances  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  on  a  slum  street,  wild  with  the  joy 
of  expressing  some  of  the  abundance  of 
health  and  emotion  with  which  a  strange 
whim  of  Nature  has  endowed  her.  Later, 
Sally  captures  all  London  with  the  same 
beauty  and  exquisite  abandon  of  motion; 
but  always  what  seems  most  inevitably  to 
come  to  her  by  right  of  her  own  sweet- 
ness and  wholesomeness,  is  love  and  ten- 
derness and  deep-hearted  affection.      Even 
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"Kiddie's"  stern  aristocratic  old  father 
finally  succumbs,  and  you  feel  that  you 
could  have  no  respect  for  him  if  he  did 
not.  It  is  a  story  of  dramatic  power, 
with  all  of  London  in  it  sooner  or  later, 
and  told  with  a  fine  sense  of  light  and 
shade.  It  is  a  presentation  of  all  the  life 
of  one  city,  the  various  phases  well  re- 
lated and  convincingly  portrayed,  a  work 
after  Balzac's  heart  and  suggesting  his 
methods  without  imitating  him.  ("The 
Heart  of  a  Child."  By  Frank  Danby. 
388  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

COLLECTORS  and  connoisseurs  of 
jewels,  and  especially  lovers  of  the 
pearl,  will  find  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
matter  of  reference  in  "The  Book  of  the 
Pearl,"  a  superb  volume  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  history,  art,  science  and  industry 
connected  with  this  gem.  Two  authors, 
one  a  gem  expert  and  the  other  connected 
with  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  American 
Government,  have  collaborated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  book,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  years  of  painstaking  work  in  collecting 
data  concerning  the  pearl.  As  a  result,  the 
book  is  probably  the  largest  single  collec- 
tion of  such  data  in  existence.  An  ex- 
haustive bibliography  appended  to  the  vol- 
ume gives  the  names  of  all  the  best  known 
authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject  in  any  or  all  of 
its  phases,  from  Pliny,  who  wrote  of  the 
pearl  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  down 
to  modern  times. 

The  scope  of  this  book  includes  a  com- 
parison of  values,  ancient  and  modern;  a 
review  of  the  commerce  which  has  cen- 
tered around  the  pearl ;  a  description  of  the 
treatment  necessary  to  bring  out  its  full 
beauty ;  the  history  of  the  gem ;  its  origin ; 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the 
way  in  which  the  fisheries  are  carried  on, 
and  pearl  culture,  or  the  breeding  of 
oysters  in  a  special  environment  for  the 
production  of  pearls.  The  literature  con- 
cerning the  pearl,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  is  exhaustively 
reviewed,  giving  due  prominence  to   the 


mystical  properties  attributed  to  the  gem. 
Also  famous  collections  are  described  and 
illustrated  throughout  the  book,  giving  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  wonderful 
pearls  which  are  in  existence  and  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong.  Royalties, 
famous  beauties  and  celebrities  of  all  sorts, 
European,  American  and  Asiatic,  are  de- 
picted in  full  pearl  regalia.  In  addition  to 
these  are  numerous  plates  showing  gems 
set  and  unset,  marvelous  pieces  of  work- 
manship in  which  they  are  used, — such  as 
the  front  cover  of  the  Ashburnham  manu- 
script of  the  Four  Gospels,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan; 
the  great  pearl  necklace  belonging  to  the 
French  crown  jewels,  and  the  pearl  carpet 
—  or  shawl  —  that  is  the  most  highly 
prized  possession  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Ba- 
roda.  There  are  also  many  illustrations 
of  pearl  fisheries,  showing  the  methods  of 
obtaining  pearls  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
("The  Book  of  the  Pearl."  By  George 
Frederick  Kunz,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Charles 
Hugh  Stevenson,  LL.M.,  D.C.L.  Illus- 
trated with  color  and  half-tone  plates.  547 
pages.  Size  of  book,  8  by  ii>4  inches. 
Price,  $12.50  net.  Postage,  40  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.) 

IF  you  would  like  to  relax  your  mind 
pleasantly  and  at  the  same  time  find  a 
quiet  amusement  and  a  very  real  intimacy 
with  charming  people,  then  the  book  of 
this  season  for  you  is  "Over  Bemerton's." 
by  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  gracious  charm  of 
whose  mind  and  style  is  known  to  all 
lovers  of  kindly,  quietly  told  tales.  Bem- 
erton's, you  may  have  surmised,  for  it  cer- 
tainly sounds  like  it,  is  an  old-fashioned 
second-hand  bookshop  in  an  old-fashioned 
part  of  London;  a  glorified  bookshop 
where  Gladstone  strolled  in  after  the 
House  rose,  and  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  browsing  about  the  shelves.  It  was 
over  Bemerton's  that  the  hero  (though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  hero) 
lived,  and  it  was  from  Bemerton's  book- 
shop that  he  bought  an  extraordinary 
Chinese  "Biographical  Dictionary"  which 
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furnished  him  with  philosophical  anecdote 
for  every  contretemps  in  life,  including  a 
delicate  pale  rose  love  affair. 

The  characters,  from  the  old  grand- 
mother to  the  young  suffragette,  are  ex- 
quisitely drawn;  very  sketchy,  without 
wearisome  detail,  but  with  definite  person- 
alitj^  droll  or  witty  or  just  amusing.  The 
grandmother  is  Mrs.  Wynne,  an  old-time 
grandmother  who  once  met  Dickens  and 
could  not  remember  the  bon  mot  he  made, 
and  who  upon  seeing  one  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
most  emphatic  portraits  of  a  plain  lady  at 
a  picture  gallery,  remarked  in  clear  tones 
to  her  granddaughter,  "My  dear,  never  let 
that  man  paint  me!"  And  it  is  recorded 
that  the  granddaughter  promised.  There 
is  also  an  extraordinarily  clever  music  hall 
young  man  who  when  asked  why  he  never 
sang  anything  happy  about  marriage  re- 
plied, "Where's  the  joke?"  and  a  head 
waiter  who  sighed  to  wait  on  Tchai- 
kovsky because  he  liked  the  "Symphonic 
Pathetique,"  and  a  delightfully  pretty  little 
suffragette,  very  young  and  very  heroic 
and  so  much  loved  and  petted  that  she 
really  hadn't  a  grievance  in  the  world. 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  always  the 
aroma  of  good  company  and  high  ideals. 
A  certain  stately  courtesy  and  humorous 
charm  are  blended  in  this  delicately  fasci- 
nating story,  which  Charles  Lamb  would 
have  loved  and  might  have  written.  ("Over 
Bemerton's."  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  281  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

**'yTL70'[JLD  you  let  your  daughter 
▼  ▼  marry  an  Indian?"  This  is  the 
question  that  inevitably  comes  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  reads 
"Strongheart,"  the  novel  which  Frederick 
R.  Burton  has  written  from  the  plot  of 
William  C.  De  Mille's  play  of  the  same 
name;  because,  although  the  play  ends 
with  the  separation  of  the  Indian  from  the 
white  girl  upon  whom  he  has  set  his  heart, 
the  book  adds  a  daring  sequel  which  ends 
with  the  marriage  of  the  two  and  their 
mutual  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Indian 
education. 
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The  book  is  interesting,  especially  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Burton's  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ojibway  Indians,  gained  from 
years  of  living  with  them  and  of  close  and 
sympathetic  association  with  them  as  an 
adopted  member  of  their  tribe.  The  parts 
of  the  story  that  deal  with  Indian  life  and 
character  ring  true  and  gain  instant  sym- 
pathy, but  when  Strongheart  becomes  a 
student  of  Columbia  and  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  ordinary  college  and  so- 
ciety life,  much  of  his  charm  vanishes  with 
the  loss,  by  the  reader,  of  the  constant 
realization  that  he  is  an  Indian.  His  love 
for  Dorothy  is  magnificent  in  its  nobility 
and  restraint;  in  that  he  is  entirely  the 
best  type  of  Indian, — clean-lived,  self-con- 
trolled and  dignified  to  the  last  degree 
Avhen  his  own  emotions  are  in  question. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  book 
would  have  been  greater  as  a  work  of  art 
had  it  ended  as  did  the  play, — with  the 
rejection  of  Strongheart  by  the  family  of 
Dorothy  and  the  still  more  determined  re- 
jection, by  the  Indians,  of  the  white  girl 
as  a  possible  wife  for  their  future  chief. 
As  Black  Eagle  said:  "The  children  of 
our  chief  must  not  be  half-breeds." 

The  race  prejudice  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Indians  and  the  white  people  was  abso- 
lutely convincing,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  in  this  book  we  are  dealing 
with  the  highest  type  of  the  Indian.  The 
sequel,  which  sent  Dorothy  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  become  a  teacher  of  the  Indians 
and  which  brought  about  her  marriage 
with  Strongheart  through  the  agency  of 
the  white  lover  whom  she  had  rejected, 
seems  more  like  an  obvious  attempt  to 
bring  about  the  "happy  ending"  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  publisher. 

Nevertheless,  "Strongheart"  is  an  inter- 
esting book  and  leads  us  to  look  forward 
with  much  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  Mr.  Burton  will  one  day  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  stories  that  are  purely 
Indian,  like  those  we  have  on  one  or  two 
occasions  published  in  The  Craftsman. 
("Strongheart."  By  Frederick  R.  Burton. 
A  novel  founded  on  William  C.  De  Mille's 
play.   Illustrated.  392  pages.   Price,  $1.50. 
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Published  by  G.  \V.  Dillingham  Company, 
New  York.) 

IN  "The  Gentleman,"  Mr.  Alfred  Olli- 
vant  has  written  a  story  of  adventure 
that  is  a  most  amazing  combination  of  An- 
thony Hope,  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  He  gives  you  rip-roaring 
adventure  enough  in  this  story  for  six  ex- 
citing books,  and  each  individual  chapter 
is  of  itself  a  short  story  full  of  daring  ex- 
periences. But  throughout  the  story  there 
is  no  contrast ;  there  is  no  light  and  shade, 
but  all  high  lights ;  there  are  no  subsidiary 
characters,  but  all  heroes  and  villains; 
there  is  absolutely  no  modulation,  no  half- 
tones anywhere  in  the  tale,  hence  there  is 
no  background  and  no  subtle  welding  to- 
gether of  adventure  and  love.  There  are 
not  even  any  mothers  or  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts in  this  story;  no  moonlights  un- 
streaked  with  gore;  no  sunlight  without 
fresh  peril.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  en- 
compassed with  dead  bodies.  Every  man 
is  wounded  or  is  wounding  his  enemies 
until  at  last  one  feels  as  though  there  were 
only  two  men  left  alive  in  all  England, — 
the  hero  and  the  great  Nelson.  At  the 
close  of  the  book  the  hero  is  saluted  by 
Nelson  and  staggers  through  the  final 
chapter  dizzy  with  joy.  And  so  in  spite  of 
dozens  of  most  excellent  yams,  sentences 
without  number  that  are  vivid,  picturesque 
and  vital,  characterizations  that  out-Hew- 
lett Hewlett,  phrases  as  vivid  as  Kip- 
ling's most  aggressive,  you  are  left  irri- 
tated, gasping,  weary  before  the  story  is 
half  finished,  wishing  indeed  that,  added 
to  his  many  gifts,  Mr,  Ollivant  had  the  one 
great  gift  of  composition,  which  somehow 
he  seemed  to  have  had  so  supremely  in  his 
first  book,  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle."  ("The 
Gentleman."  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  408 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

SOMETIMES  a  writer  of  stories  finds 
a  certain  phase  of  life  that  so  appeals 
to  him  that  expression  of  it  is  inevitable, — 
and  then  he  comes  to  his  own,  and  upon 
his  territory  no  man  may  trespass  under 


penalty  of  fatal  comparison.  Mr.  Norman 
Duncan  has  come  to  his  own  on  the  bleak 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  lives  of 
the  fisher  folk  in  that  barren  and  un- 
friendly region  are  as  his  own  life.  Yet 
for  all  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  earlier 
friends,  the  Syrians,  who  live  down  near 
the  toe  of  Manhattan,  and  whose  quarter 
in  New  York  is  as  alien  from  American 
life  and  ways  as  if  they  had  never  left 
their  native  land. 

In  Mr.  Duncan's  latest  book,  "Every 
Man  for  Himself,"  the  stories  are  all  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishers,  yet  he  has 
brought  into  this  northern  land  two  of  his 
Syrians.  One  of  these  is  Salim  Awad,  the 
hapless  lover  who  was  sent  forth  upon  a 
high  quest  by  his  friend  and  mentor, 
Khalil  Khayat,  and  who  dealt  justly  and 
fairly  with  the  people  until  he  met  his 
death  as  a  hero  and  a  poet  should.  The 
other  side  of  the  Oriental  character  is  also 
shown, — but  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger, — in  the  slippery,  sharp-dealing  ped- 
dler who  cozens  "The  Fool  of  Skeleton 
Tickle." 

They  are  very  close  to  nature,  these 
simple  fisher  folk,  and  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  they  live  before  you  with  all  their 
childlike  simplicity,  strange  spirituality, 
unselfish  bravery,  strange  ruthless  cow- 
ardice and  all  the  primitive  passions  that 
belong  to  primitive  life.  And  all  of  it  is 
told  so  simply,  so  sincerely,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely authentic.  There  is  not  a  false  note 
anywhere  in  the  psychology,  which  is  so 
inevitable  that  one  hardly  thinks  of  it  as 
psychology  until  one  deliberately  takes  up 
the  book  as  a  work  of  art  and  regards  it 
as  a  whole.  ("Every  Man  for  Himself." 
By  Norman  Duncan.  Illustrated.  305 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers.) 

THE  best  books  for  children  almost  in- 
variably make  a  stronger  appeal  to 
the  grown-up  mind  than  to  that  of  the 
child.  One  has  to  reach  the  years  of  dis- 
crimination before  one  can  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate "Alice  in  Wonderland"  or  "The 
Water  Babies,"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
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of  Paul  de  Mussel's  "Mr.  Wind  and 
Madam  Rain."  The  child  will  find  it  a 
delightfully  thrilling  fairy  tale,  involving 
the  fortunes  of  a  stupid  honest  miller,  his 
garrulous  wife  and  clever  small  son, — a 
Breton  family  which  has  a  very  hard  time 
of  it  until  it  becomes  acquainted  with  those 
powerful  and  beneficent  elements,  Mr. 
Wind  and  Madam  Rain.  It  is  in  the  use 
made  of  the  gifts  of  the  elements,  the 
glimpses  of  life  in  Brittany  during  feudal 
times,  and  the  trickery  by  which  the  puffy 
and  boisterous  Mr.  Wind  and  the  dolorous 
Madam  Rain  are  imprisoned  and  made  to 
serve  the  fortunes  of  the  miller's  son  that 
the  grown-up  mind  will  enjoy,  for  there  is 
a  quaint  humor  and  a  delicious  incongruity 
in  it  all  that  gives  it  the  character  of  the 
true  folk-tale, — that  is  to  say,  the  character 
of  some  of  the  most  vital  of  our  literature. 
("Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain."  By  Paul 
de  Musset.  Translated  by  Emily  Make- 
peace. Illustrated  with  line  drawings  by 
Charles  Bennett.  126  pages.  Price  60 
cents.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.) 

WITH  the  present  interest  in  the  re- 
vival of  arts  and  crafts  in  this 
country,  any  book  that  is  more  or  less  a 
history  of  the  different  crafts  is  not  only 
welcome  for  its  immediate  interest  to  the 
student  and  craft  worker,  but  is  excellent 
for  reference.  Such  a  book  is  "Arts  and 
Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages," — a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  crafts  to  which  we 
owe  our  most  vital  examples  of  beauty 
today. 

This  book  covers  ground  previously  left 
untouched  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  arts 
and  crafts.  It  is  essentially  historical  and 
contains  no  technical  information,  but  the 
glimpses  it  gives  of  the  lives  and  work  of 
the  wonderful  artist-artisans  of  the  Middle 
Ages  contain  as  much  inspiration  to  the 
present  day  worker  as  he  would  find  in  a 
personal  examination  of  great  museum  col- 
lections. For  the  rest,  anyone  who  goes 
to  Europe  with  the  idea  of  gaining  all  he 
can  from  her  exhaustless  treasures  of  art 
will  find  his  appreciation  made  much 
keener    by    the    possession    of    just    such 
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knowledge  as  this  book  gives.  In  addition 
to  the  astonishing  amount  of  information 
it  contains,  there  is  given  an  excellently 
selected  list  of  books  in  English  and 
French  upon  all  the  crafts, — a  bibliography 
which  in  itself  would  make  this  book  espe- 
cially desirable  to  students.  ("Arts  and 
Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages."  By  Julia  de. 
Wolf  Addison.  Illustrated  with  colored 
and  half-tone  plates  and  with  line  draw- 
ings. 378  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $3.00; 
in  three-fourths  morocco,  $7.00.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

MR.  F.  W.  Bain  says  in  the  preface  to 
his  latest  romance,  "An  Incarnation 
of  the  Snow,"  that  the  story  is  translated 
from  the  original  Hindu  manuscript.  As 
one  reads  the  story,  one  is  inclined  to  take 
him  at  his  word  and  believe  that  it  is,  for 
not  only  is  the  form  of  the  tale  Oriental, 
but  the  spirit  of  it  has  all  the  mysticism 
and  fantasy  of  the  East.  Yet,  with  it  all, 
there  is  a  delicious  human  touch,  for  the 
Great  God,  the  Lord  of  the  Creatures,  is 
so  far  reduced  to  a  personality  that  he 
provokes  a  lover's  quarrel  with  his  bride, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Himalaya,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  delight  of  appeasing 
her  righteous  wrath  and  wooing  her  all 
over  again.  As  she  sits  sorrowing  by  the 
mysterious  blue  lake  that  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  snowy  mountain,  he  comes  to  her  in 
the  guise  of  a  royal  swan  and  tells  her  a 
story  of  love  and  constancy.  While  the 
tale  progresses,  a  bee  comes  and  nestles 
in  her  bosom  for  warmth,  a  snake  coils 
around  her  neck  that  it  may  recover  from 
the  torpor  of  cold,  and  a  bear  lies  at  her 
feet.  All  listen  to  the  story,  and  at  its 
close  all  the  animals  leave  her  to  seek  their 
mates.  Then  the  Great  God  reveals  him- 
self and  tells  her  that  he  was  with  her  all 
the  time,  that  he  himself  was  the  swan,  the 
bees,  the  snake  and  the  bear,  thus  showing 
her  how  impossible  it  is  to  escape  from 
universal  life  and  love.  ("An  Incarnation 
of  the  Snow."  By  F.  W.  Bain,  author  of 
"A  Digit  of  the  Moon,"  and  other  Hindu 
tales.  108  pages.  Price  $1.25.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 
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